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FORE wo' RD. 


The translation of is based on the text edited by Dr. Gustav 

Oppert for Madras Government in 1882. 

An Introduction to this translation forms Volume XVI of Sacred Books 

of the Hindus Series &xid is called "The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology." The discussion of date and locale oi the treatise is among other 
topics the subject-matter of that work, of which the table of contents under 

main headings is given below : 

BOOK I.^NON-POLITICAL. 

Oliaptei? ■ I. .Heiativity of Nfti sastras. 

»» The Data of Ancient Indian Geography, 

„ in. The Data of Ancient Indian Bthnology. . 

y, IV. The Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy, 

»’ V. The Bata of Ancient Indian Botany. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. 

„ Vn. The Data of Ancient Indian Art (Architecture, Sculpture and Paint* 

big). 

„ YIII. The Data of Ancient Indian Morals and Manners (including socio- 
religious rites and institutions). 

y, IX, The Data of Ancient Indian Pedagogy (including vidijas, kalds, and 
literature). 

Data of Ancient Indian Bconomics (including statistics of 
PriceSj ‘Wages, &e). 

BOOK II.-POLITICAL. 

Chapter I. The Data of Ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, i.e., form of 
Government (inoluding the theory of Bdstra or State)! 

„ 11. The Data of Ancient Indian Public Finance. 

,, III. The Data of Ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 

„ IV, The Data of Ancient Indian International Law (the Doctrine of 

Maudala, as influencing the conceptions regarding ‘spheres of 

influence ’ and * spheres of interest,* 

These Data are collected from an analytical study of the facts and ideas 
embodied in Sukraniti, and have been placed as far as possible in their proper 
historical perspective by comparison with the landmarks of Indian and 
European thought. The first six chapters of Book I are already out together 
with five valuable appendices, kindly contributed by Dr. Brajendranatha Seal, 
M,A,, Ph. D., King George V Professor of Philosophy in the University of 





aeaiing with the scientific concepts of the Hindus regarding Plants 

and Plant Life, the classification of Animals, the Nervous System of the Tantras 
V 1 tal F orce, Heredity, Mechanics and Acoustics, ’ 

^‘"•'"“'^’edge my indebtedness to Pandit Yogendranatha Tarka- 
a^khya-Vedantatirtha of Susung (Mymensingh), with whom I read portions 
o Sukraniti, Raja-tarangipl, some of the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works. 

I have also to thank Kumar Narendra Nath Law M.A. B L author of 
Studies mAnmnt Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasastra of Kautilva) for the 
labour he has kindly undergone in preparing the Index to this translation, 

/D ^ express my gratefulness to Major B, D. Basu I.M S 

(Retd.) the learned editor of the Series, and Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, M A ‘ 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, author of A History of Indian Shipping from’ 
whom, among others, I have derived help in manifold ways during a period of 
Ill-health and distraction in the midst of which the translation was hnisLd. 

ri,=, dedicated to Pandit I^wara 

Chandra \ idyasagara, the great Indian Educator of the loth rentnrv 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 



'SRIS' 


SUKRA-NITI 


SUKBAOHARYYA’S SYSTEM OF MOEALS 


N.B. — References are to lines and not to slokas. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE DUTIES OF PRINCES. 

‘ 1 — 3. Having saluted and duly .worshipped the Stay of the Uni- 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the Ci-ea- 
tion), Sukrachiryya, the offspring of Bhj-igu, questioned with respectful 
decorum by Purvadevas or Asuras, his disciples, gave them a discourse on 
the essence of morals in the logical order. 

*4—5. For the good of men Brahma, the self-created Lord, had 
spoken that treatise on morals which contained 100 lakhs, i.e., 10 million 
rflokas. 

’5—7. By a process of selection, the essence of that Niti Sastra 
which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been compiled in an ab- 
ridged form by Vaslistha and others like myself for the increase of pros- 
perity of I ulers of the eai*th and of others whose life is of short span 

‘ The book is described as having its origin in a lecture by a professor to his 
disciples, 

Brihaspati’s disciples are the devas. ^T^lt—Sukra delivers the the 

essence or cotapendmm, not the whole treatise. The other reading is which makes 

Sukra, the author of the whole thing. But that is not to the point. 

* The end of Niti S^stra, as conceived by its first propounder, is here mentioned 
as being or usefulness to human beings. He believed that the precents of M+i 
would conduce to social well-being. 

’ »» indication that Sukra was only one of the many dcharyas who undertook 

the synoptical editions of the vast work of Brahma. 

Extensive because of full logical discussion. 

3T?<Tr3.^The abridgment was called for by the fact that art is long and life is short. 

SJSRRI#— Princes are specially mentioned here as those to whom Niti Sdstra was* 
considered to be useful. 
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SUKRA-NlTl. 


' 8-9. ^ Other g^stras treat of certain specialised departments of 
human actinty (and hence can he useful only in limited cases) whereas 

Niti Sastra is useful to all and in all cases and is the means for the 
preservation of human society. 

is considered to be the spring of virtue 
wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the ruler should ever careLl/peruse it 

„ By i^DOwmg which, rulers can be victorious over foes 

attectionate and conciliatory towards subjects and well up in the arts of 
statecrait. 

wiihnnt^t'^l' words and their meanings acquired 

Tes br acn / ? Cannot the knowledge of material substan- 

without logical discus sions? Cannot the rituals, practices 


Z-~~ 

3ITPT one aspect of human affaii-s. This refers fo • • i 

labour among scientists and scholars onri n principle of the division of 

of the sciences. Tlivision of labour h-,- i specialisation and differentiation 

being narrow. ^ ^ sciences is limited, their horizon 

ralisedTl!f!t7r^tte?2H ^ sy^betic, comprehensive and gene- 

a recognised principle in modern times that neither Public finaarc u^r Ia* • * *’ 

has to be carefully mastered by them. ° Piomote human happiness 

of social life, and hence tht^fbLncLs of ttetdenfe li 017 ^’^ 

art can dictate policies about enemies, friends and ’ neutrals 77®’ ® 

measures. In the second place, it can sn^irest L! ^7 r mternationat 

.^.VandpoilticaiacU^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1. ,ZT^ZiZ .rsrsirr. r.rt”r 't “■ 

Syntax ; Truth about a subject can be arrivb 7 P ^ grammar and rules of 

syllogistic trains Of reaso,rrl a^^^^^ ^77 

a religious worship one need not study the r^^s laid d7™ bTj^— 

master the subtle philosophy about the n • ■» xi ^ nor has one to 

the human soul in order to understand and feel 
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and ceremonies {{.e., the practical part of religion or KarniaMnda) be 
known without MiinamsS. philosophy (i.e., the P it r v a M i m d ni s a of 
Jaimini) ? Cannot the frailty and destructibility of material body (and 
eaithly possessions) be realised without the Ved4nta philosophy (i.e,, the 

Uttara Mimdmsd of Vyasa, which treats of the eternal verities of the 
universe) ? 

^ 18-19. These Sciences, moreover, treat only of the topics specially 
relegated to each (and give truths about them only); and hence are always 
cared for and mastered by such persons only as have need for those teach- 
ings {^.e., whose life and occupation require a knowledge of those truths). 

20-22. Are these sciences of any avail to persons following their 
ordinary affairs or avocations (vyabahdris) in supplying them with akill 
and intelligence? But on the other hand without Niti or the system of 
moral philosophy the stability of no man’s affairs can be maintained. 

Just as without food the physical body of men cannot be maintained and 
preserved. 


VA/tz-n* V Grammar, logic, Purva Mimftmsa and 

men as they are of no practical utility and that 
the world would not be any the poorer if these Sastras did not exist. A further ground of 
their disparagement IS here mentioned ( 18 - 19 ). It is the fact that even if they have some 
sort of usefulness their usefulness is very limited, these sciences being adapted to 

special purposes, and not to the universal interests of man as man. ^ 

Thus there are men who need have no concern with languages or the correct methods 
of discussion, whose affairs in this world do not demand of them a knowledge of the Karma 
Kkpda of the Vedas or of the highest truths of the universe. Such me! w^o o.rvery 
well without the ..cienee.s that deal with these topics, and are certainly not any the richer 
and liappier for their existence. J ^ 

[It is implied here that Niti SfSstra is useful to all men and in all his concerns and 
cannot in any way be neglected by man as a social animal, for man as man cannot do’with- 
out those precepts which this Sastra offers, whereas he can do many things and live in 
the world m many ways besides being a linguist or a logician, a priest or a philosopher, in 

winch capacities only he need learn the Sastras mentioned.] 

its own .special subject ?r?F*IfrT#: -By such as, are i. e 

have to be follow the or teachings of each. 

» The word has various meanings and is a technical term in jurisprudence 
Here it denotes ordinary business, profession, occupation, &c. V ^ adenee. 

These lines develop further the idea expressed above that man as an ordinary social 
and economic being cannot do without Niti S'fistra, whereas he need not neeessaXTaki 
the help of the other sciences. The universal occupations of man the 

natural, fundamental and essential characteristics of human beings indispensably^qnire 

' for their i.e., maintenance and order the precepts of Niti Sfistra which is the mo«f 

general and comprehensive human science. 

Niti Sfistra is the very food of the social organism, its precepts supplying blood to 
and helping to form the flesh of, the human society. Like food supplying the primal’ 

• physical life, it ministers to the fundamental interests of social existence. 
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SUKBA-NlTI. 


’ 23-24. Nlti Sftstra conduces to the desires and interests of all and 
hence is respected and followed by all. It is also indispensable to the 
prince since he is the lord of all men and things. * 

25-26. Just as in the case of the sick persons who take unprescrib- 
ed food ( ) the diseases come immediately and do not delay in mani- 

festing themselves, so also in the case of the princes who are unschooled 
m the principles of Niti ^astra, the enemies make their appearance at once 
and do not delay in declaring themselves. 

27-28. The two primary functions of the king are protection of 
subjects and constant punishment of offenders ; these two cannot be 
achieved without Niti Sastra. 

29-30 The absence of Nlti Sdstra is always dangerous to a king 
like a vessel which leaks. It multinlies 





^ Tliere are seven factors of tbe State : ~(1) Sovereignty (2) 

Ministers and officers (ii) Friends, §15 (4) Treasure, (5) Kingdom 

(6) Fort ||iT (7) The Army Each of these factors becomes weak and inefficient 

and there is the stamp of ( i.e., absence of good and prosi>erity) on the whole 

State when the ruler is not well up in Niti, It is proficiency in Mti that maintains each 
department in its proper place and eontxubutes to the order and progress of the body 
politic. In these lines that aspect of Niti Sastra is implied which is equivalent to that 
branch of the art of politics by which the internal constitution of the State is regulated. 

^ He gets theW^f: or powers (of ruling, protecting and doing 

good to the people) through his or penance. These two lines have no connexion 
with the importance of Niti Sastra to the king described above or with what follows about 
time and its effects. 

® Measurements of time are here described as being twofold (1) Physical, according 
to (a) the seasons and (b) the rotations and revolutions in the Solar System wffiioli 
bring in days, nights, months and years. (2) Social or human, le., historical, according 
to the events and movements in man’s social life, the age of Asoka, the epoch of 
the Keformation, &c. 

according to the practices, movements, customs, and usages, (fee.— all those, 
In short, which mark what has been called ‘ the spirit of the age.’ 

^ The author here discusses the question as to whether time is more important 
than man in regulating the affairs of the world. He takes for granted the doctrine that 
man is responsible for his and therefore must be a voluntary agent, regulating his 
own work by his own initiative and not at the will of other agents, e,g,, time. And, 
therefore, the common excuse that it is the spirit of the age, the that has done 

such and such things falls to the ground. It is rather advanced here that man is the 
maker of his age. The spirit of the age is what is created by the king’s activities. 

In describing the superiority of the king over time the author propounds a very 
important truth, that man is the architect of his own fate. The line of arguments in 
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^ 37-38. Of the prince who does not follow Ntti the kingdom is 
weakened, the army is inefficient, and the civil service is disorganised ; 
other elements of the State get topsy-turvy, in short, evils prevail every- 
where. 

» 39-40. The king is the ruler, protector, and benefactor of the 
people and acquires his strength by penance. And he is the lord o£ this 
earth because of his deeds in the previous births as well as of penance. 

“ 41-42. Time is divided into several periods, epochs or ages 
according, in the first place, (to the atmospheric conditions, e.g., moisture 
and temperature, i.e.,) to rains, cold and heat and (to the astronomical 
conditions, e.g.) to the movements, shape and nature of the planets ; and 
in the second place, to the deeds and activities of men, whether beneficial 
or hurtful, and great or small. 

* 43-44. The king is the cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements and hence is the cause or maker of time 
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(ie the creator of epochs). If the age or time were the cause (of usages 
and activities) there could be no virtue in the actors. ^ 

.nnh punishment meted out by the kin^ 

each man gets into the habit of following his own dharma or duty. The 

peison who practises his own duty (and sticks to it) can become powerful 
and .naue„..all„ .his worid. Without strict adherence ^ 00X0“ 

walk m life there can be no happiness. Practising one’s own duty is the 
paramount penance. ^ 

. i*®-**- Eren the gods minister to tlio wants t.f him bv whom 

:"«,rcrbe“j r- 

should praclme Ins own religion, or j.is i„auence will he ou the wane. ‘ 

f n moment a man attains the position of a 

no matter whether he is properly 

n. 41-44 is as follows : The makes the epochs ofXh^irXXTi — r~~ 

therefoi^, the king i.s the maker of or time. ’ *’*® 

Prom 1. 43 it would appear that the author recognises the secena m u 
ments of time, i.e.. Historical Division according to arSrr ts r *® "'’® '"^®- 
time and considers the Physical division to iiA PMmary standard of 

be reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days” &« 1° t 

epoohmaking activities of kings. Historical 'movemAnt ^ according to the 

basis of calculation with regard to time. ' opinion, the real 

^ The importance of the kino- -,,,,1 i,!„ „.,ti . , 

that it is his sceptre that keeps each iLiridual T- f! 

own duty, and thus peoples the wLld with rLlly aLraM l of 

strict obsex»vance of on,', ow, av<,nfZ '"'■•Wt..*.. »or the 

’5^*1 One’s own dharma or dni.v tiuac... r , ‘“PPU’ess. 

doctrines of Personal Religion and Individual M^rlm^opposertotto 
religion and Absolute morality) which form the bedrock of HtadrSoc r ' 

the theory of OP Divisions of m A., u ,v and suggest 

of Rights on which the caste systenf^is ”foi 
damental maxim of Hindu sLal poUtv thawf 

religion and duty, and that religion and duty vlry withThA*”‘^‘^!^“'‘‘ his own 
capabilities of individuals. This philosonhv 0 / tT ' ^attainments and 

«» t. M. . e,.,. ~.t " 

The kings or duty is to make the subiects tg-arf ^ 

own duties. If the king fails in his own duty, the subiects wild ' 1 " 
own work in life. And this would bring in misery and disorder npo^ th'f^f’r^’* 
fra: gjt or diminution of influence and importance ^ ^ 

’ The raspoasibility of the king to perform" BT«S, 1 , . 

of ?gg»r among his subjects and to protect them ace r ^ uromg the practice 

from the very moment of his assumption of the royaTpo'Jtion!^^ 
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anointed and duly installed or not, he should be, 
according to Niti, being always aboye board 
sceptre. 

' 55-56. Of the 
increase. And 


intelligent man even the small wealth can daily 
even lower animals can be subdued through heroism, 
morality, might and wealth. 

“ 57-58. There are three kinds of penance, s&tvika, r&jasika and 
tdnmsa. The king has his character according to the penance he often 

performs. 

5^“62. T.li 0 king wlio is constant to his own duty and is the 
protector ^ of his subjects, who performs all the sacrihces and conquers 
his enemies, and who is chaiitable, forbeai'ing and valorous, has no 
attachment to the things of enjoyment and is dispassionate, is called 


is tdmasa and 


artifice or by force or by lioroisni and not by the ordinary rule of 

succession. Suki-aeharyya is not a believer in the theory that ‘ necessity has no law' but 

maintains that m extraordinary cases also his Sdstra niiist be followed. Jfiti .Sdstra is 
imrelentiiig and extremely rigid in its precepts which cannot be relaxed or compromised 
even in revolutionary times, e.g., when a throne falls vacant and is occupied bv an 
usurper by hook or by crook. The usurper must not wait to have his claim formallv 
recognised and his position well secured ; but as soon as he gets the reins of government 
he must act upon the rules of Niti like the legally recognised ruler of normal States. 

, .,./® is effected, the revolutionists must display their political 

ability by organising the administration and establishing security and order in the State, 
ukraniti is here anticipating the sense of political morality manifested in modern times " 
^ Some of the virtues of a king and their effects. The two lines, however, have no 
connexion with the praise of above or with what follows. 

* There are three classes of kings according to their nature and eharaeteristies. 
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71. Human birth ensues through the mixture of satva with tamas. 

^ 72. The men of the world have their luck and chai’acter according 
to the nature of the penance they adopt. 

“ 73-74:. Man’s work is the cause of his good or bad luck (prosperity 
or adversity). Even that which is called praktana comes from previous 
birth) is really man’s own work. Who can ever be without work? 

75-76. Not by birth are the Brihmana, Kshatriya, Vaii^ya, Sfidra, 
and Mlechchha separated, but by virtues and works. 

* 77-78. Are all descended from Brahma to be called BiAhinana ? 
Neither through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit, worthy of 
a Brihmana, be generated. 

79-80. The BiAhmana is so called because of his virtues, c. g., 
he is habitually a worshipper of the gods with knowledge, practices and 
prayers, and he is peaceful, restrained and kind. 

81-82. The man who can protect men, who is valorous, restrained 
and powerful, and who is the punisher of the wicked is called Kshatriya. 

83-84. Those who are experts in sales and purchases, who ever 
live by commerce, who are tenders of cattle and who cultivate lands are 
called Vaii4yas in this world. 

85-86. Those men of the lower order who are servants and 
followers of the twice-born, who are bold, peaceful and have mastered 
their senses, and who are drivers of the plough, drawers of wood and gr-ass 
are called i^udras. 

87-88. Those who have deserted practising their own duties, who 
are unkind and troublesome to others, and who are very excitable, envious 
and foolish are Mlechchhas. 

1 There are three classes of men according to their nature and characteristics. 

“ The author has been discussing the classes of rulers and of men genei ally according 
to their characteristics which he attributes to the penances they perform. This idea 
about the penances leads to the theoi'y of work as determining man's future. 

Men might say that destiny is determined by previous birth and not by 
one’s or work. But this is refuted by the statement that this SJTrK’l is, after all, 
nothing but 

* Tlie praise of work introduces gradually a new basis and interpretation of tlie caste 
system. 

^ Here is an application of the theory of castes according to merits and ciualiflcatioiis 
in tke case of the Brahmana. The question is asked— who is to be called a Bralimana ? 
The answer is-iiot necessarily the son of a Brahmana, nor the man wdtii certain colour- 
characteristic. 

Having discarded the ordinary tests of birth and colour as determining the castes, 
fe'ukracharyya in 11. 75-85 describes the new test of merits and occupations and enumerates 
the various qualities of each caste. ? 
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Chapter l 


* 80-90. According to the effects of work in previous births the 
Blind o£ men is inclined to virtues or vices. It is not possible to do 
otherwise. 

91-92. The intellectual disposition is generated according as 
the fruits of work make their appearance. The means and instrumentali- 
ties used also are such as are adapted to the predetermined Fate. 

® 93-94. It is sure that everything happens under the . influence of 
Prak-karma. Hence advice suggesting commissions and omissions is 
useless. 

^ 95-96. Men who are wise and whose character deserves praise, 
greatly respect Paurusa or Energy; whereas the weaklings who are 
unable to exercise energy, to exert themselves, worship Daiva or Fate. 

® 97-98. Of course, everything in this world is founded on both 
Fate and seif-exertion, and this latter is divided into two classes, that 
done in a previous birth, and that done in this. 

^ 99-100. The strong is always the enemy of the weak. And the 
discrimination between the strong and the Aveak is made by seeing the 
results, not otherwise. 


* befitting ^ the enjoyment %ff of the fruits of previous 
deeds. 

This treatise in praising or work as the sole factor of destiny is very particular 
about the work done in past lives whose elects are transmitted through successive births. 

^ The author is discussing if there is any principle governing man’s course 
of life in this world or if the ends and means adopted by him are controlled by chance. 
By his theory of he establishes the truth that previous lives determine some 

sort of a destiny, the manifestation of the effects of work and the fu- 

ture link for men in succeeding births ; so that in these births his intelligence and ways 
and means of action very easily and spontaneously arrange themselves. These things are 
pre-ordained, but not by an impersonal agent like Fate or by blind chance. 

® which explain and point out what are to be done and what are 

not to be done. 

^ b'ukracharyya refers to the celebrated controversy between and him- 

self advocates the latter and disparages the former. He says the controversy resolves 
itself ultimately into that between weak and able men. 

* The arguments in II. 88-98 amount to this. Life in this world is regulated 

by three things— (a) % or Fate and (b) ) or work, which again is divided 

into two classes— (i) or done in previous life and (ii) or achieved in this life. 

Of these three factors, Fate is resorted to and accused by weak and foolish people, where- 
as able men do not wait for the decree of Fate but make their destiny in this life and in the 
next by their own efforts and energisings. 

* Of course, if there is a struggle for existence, the fitter and more powerful can 
be known only by their survival. 
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101-2. Tlie achievement of results is not experienced by the 
direct process (i.e., immediately in this world). For that is the cause of 
Prak-harma (constitutes Prak-karma and hence is visible in the next life). 

103-5. If sometimes great results ensue out of even small activi- 
ties that is due to praktana, i.e., work done in a previous life. Some 
maintain that it is due to the earlier works in this life. 

105. The paumsa of men is born of activities in this life. 

106. It is possible to protect the lamp with its wick and oil from 
the wind with great care. 

’107-8. If it is possible to have remedies to the certain destinies 
it is good to discard the evils by dint of intelligence and might. 

*109-10. The prince should recognise three kinds of Fate, ws., 
light, moderate and great, accoi'ding to the favourable or unfavourable 
consequence. 

111-13. late was untavourable to Ravana and Bliisma when the 
one met with discomhturefrom one monkey on the occasion of Banabhanga, 
and the other from a single man at Gogvaha (on the occasion of the 
capture of cattle). Fate was certainly favourabla to Raghava and Arjuna. 

^ld-15. Wlien Fate is favourable, even small exertions achieve 
good lesults. But when it is unfavourable, gz'eat efforts may be produc- 
tive of no good. Thus both Bali and Harii^chandra were bound by their 
charity. 


■ Whatever a man does in this life is credited to his account for future births so 
that whatever he enjoys in those births is due mainly to capital accumulated in the 
former. This idea is further developed in the next two lines. 

" This is a test case to prove that results of work do not manifest themselves 
m this life but m the ne.xt. For otherwise we cannot explain the phenomena that even 
by putting forth small energy a man at times enjoys considerable good. This discrepancy 
between cause and effect is due to the fact that much of this effect is really the 
income of causes capitalised, so to speak, in the past life and lying at present in the 
background and hence out of one’s sight. 

» In 11. 106-8 the author is discussing some of the forms which Paurusa or 

Energy should take in this life. One of these is the application of skill and force to do 

away with and remedy the eyils of this world. For it is possible to undo eyen the 
surest decrees of Fate j«st as the lamp can be protected from the wind. 

‘ E’ate is either good or bad ,^^5^ as knoxvn by the fruits But 

^ classes according to the degrees of fayonrableness or unfayour- 

‘%has ini. 95 been recognised as one of the factors that control human life 
These lines describe the effects of Pate upon some of the historical characters. 
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117-18. Benefits accrue out of good deeds. Injuries come out of 
evil deeds. So one should know from S^stra what is good and what is 
evil, and leaving the evil practise the good. 

119-20. The prince is, the cause of time (the maker of his age) 
and of the good and evil practices. By a terrible use of - his engine of 
soveieignty he should maintain the subjects each in his proper sphere. 

121-22. The kingdom is an organism of seven limbs, viz., the 
Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure, the State, the Fort 
and the Army. 

* 122-24. Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the 
king or Sovereign is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend is the 
ear, the Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the mind, the Fort is the 
arms and the State is the legs. 

125-26. I shall gradually describe the qualities of each of these 
limbs, whicli intelligent tnonarchs possess. 

127-28. The king is 'the cause of the prosperity of this world, is 
respected by the experienced and old people and gives pleasure to the 
eyes (of the people) as the moon to the sea. 

129-30. If the king is not a perfect guide, his subjects will get 
into trouble as a boat without the helmsman sinks in a sea. 

“ 131-32. Without the governor, the subjects do not keep to their 
own spheres. Nor does the sovereign flourish in the world without 
subjects. 

133-34. If the monarch proceeds according to the dictates of 
NyAya or Justice (Niti) he can supply himself as well as the subjects 
with Trivarga or virtue, wealth and enjoyments, otherwise he destroys 
both. 

135-36. The king called Vaifiravana could rule the earth through 
virtue, but through sin Nahusa got hell. 

> These four lines have no connection with the disenssion about Pate and Purusakar 
above but refer to ordinary rules of morality and repeat what has been previously 

said about the Mng*s functions. 

^ The analogy of the kingdom with the body of man and the description of it as the 
body politic or political organism, which have been made much of in modern times, are 
suggested here though in a quite different and fanciful way. 

It is not clear what is meant by ^ and how it is an ^ or limb of the kingdom 
or bow it can stand for the legs of a human being. The analogies of the Army with the 
mind and the Fort with the arms are also queer and not quite comprehensibie. 

» The State is a natural and necessary institution. Man is a political animal and 
cannot prosper unless a relation between sovereign and sub|eets is established iq the 
^ocietj^. 





‘ These are some elementary notions about the king, his functions 
which are oft repeated in treatises like this. The only peculiarit 
passages is the reference to names of Pauranik kings and the attemp 
precept concrete by alluding to their lots in life. Can these reference 
niustrations of the fortunate and unfortunate persons mentioned in e< 
^ be said to approach a rudimentary application of the historical method 
logical thought ? 

* The king’s divine origin and extraordinary (superhuman) powe 
ed. His elements are derived from the gods. Bach god bestows c 
powers, 

® In 11. I44-S1, the functions and general attributes of the king are 
each is attributed to the making of his body and life out of the elements of . 

Thesp lines elucidate the text in 141-3, 
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' 137-38. Vena was rained tTirougli vice and Pritlni was prosperous 
through, virtue. So, the raler should cultivate his interests by placing 
virtue in his front. 

139-40. Tlie prince who is virtuous, is a part of the gods. He 
who is otherwise is a part of the demons, an enemy of religion and 
oppressor of subjects. 

* 141-43. The king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, 
Vayu, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varana, Moon, and ICuvera, and is the lord of 
both the immovable and movable worlds. 

144. Like Indra, the sovereign is able to protect the wealth and 
possessions. 

145. As VSyu 0 ^ Air is the spreader (and diffuser) of scents, so the 
prince is the generator (and cause) of good and evil actions. 

146. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness (and the creator of 
light) so the king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

147. As Yama is the god who punishes (human beings after death) 
so also the monarch is the punisher of offences (in this world). 

148. Like Agni, the prince is the puriBer and the enjoyer of all 

gifts. 

149. As Varana, the god of water, sustains everything by supply- 
ing moisture, so also the king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

150. As the Moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the 
king satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

’151. As the god of wealth protects the jewels of the universe, so 
the king protects the treasure and possessions of the State. 
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152. As tlie moon does not sliine well if deprived of one of its 
parts, so the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above. 

153-54. The sovereign is always possessed of the attributes of 
seven persons, e.g., father, mother, preceptor, brother, friend, Vairfravana 
or Kuvera and Yama. 

155. As a father provides liis offsprings with attributes, by 
education), so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 

156. The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, 
(so also the king). 

157. The Guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons (so also the king). 

158. The brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 

property (so also the king receives his own share of the people’s wealth and 
produce). , 

159: The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wealth and secrets (so also the king). 

160. Kuvera gh^es wealth (so also the king), and Yama is the 
punisher (so also the king). 


Tiie functions described above in the analogies with the powers of Nature may be 
grouped under the following five heads 

(t) Protection of person and property (144,161)* 

(2) Administration of Justice (147). 

(3) Spread of religion and culture (146,46). 

(4) Philanthropy and charity (149). 

(5) Eeaiisation of revenues (148). 

* Almost all the attributes mentioned in 165-60 have been implied or described 
in the preceding analogies. Thus the functions of the father and the guru may be taken 
under 145-46, the mother’s function is partly that of Yama (147) and partly that of Yaru'na 
(149). Yama’s function has been unnecessarily repeated. ICuvera in these lines is a 
giver, whereas in the preceding account is the protector of wealth. The brother’s work 
was suggested by Agni’s function. But the peculiar attribute of as the sharer of 
paternal w^ealth is to be noted. 

The only additional function of the king brought forward in these lines is that 
suggested by the analogy with the friend. The king should be the protector of the 
person of the subjects, the custodian of their women and wealth, and the keeper of their 
secrets. But these are the things which people generally try to keep out of the king’s 
reach and interference except under circumstances of extreme necessity, e.g., in revo- 
lutionary times or when compelled by self-interest. It is strange that Bukraniti 
should place such confidence in the ruler under normal conditions, for it is otherwiiie 
fpli of the most sound and practical advice adapted to the ways of the worlds 
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161-62. fhese attributes abide in the king who is prospering. 
These seven qualities should never be deserted by a king. 

' 163-64. The man who can pardon and deal out mercy (at the 
proper time) is really able to quell and subdue (the offenders). Without 
the attribute of mercy, the king cannot get on even with all his good 
qualities. 

165-66. The king should give up his own faults and abandon 
unfriendly words, but should ever satisfy his subjects by gifts, bestowal 
of honours and good deeds. 

167-70. The king who is restrained, valorous and skilled in the 
use of arms and weapons, who is the queller of foes and not independent 
of Niti, who is a man of parts and has acquired the arts and sciences 
who is not an associate of the lower classes, who has long views, who 
respects old men and attends to Niti, and who is respected by meritorious 

men is known to be a part of the gods. 

171 . The king who is otherwise is a part of the demons and gets 

hell, 

1 1 2. The attendants of the king are alwaj's according to the parts 
of the king. 

173-74. The king abides by their actions, and is always gratiffed 
by their conduct. He cannot be otherwise because of the strength of 
Fate. 

17o-7^. Effects of works done must be endured by men unless 
there be remedies. If remedies be procured, the effects have not to be 
endured to the same extent, just as a disease under treatment. 


^ This is a very sound advice, for sometimes “a soft answer turneth away wrath ” 
Coercion is but a very small part of government, and it is only highest statesmanship 
that can d.soover when and what to punish and when and what to pardon. Punish 
ment, after all, is a means to an end, and the victories of kindness are more effective and 
lasting than those of terror. And so mercy is the crown and glory of human virtues. 
Shakespeare^s eulogy is well-known. 

^ Like ruler, like ministers. 

/ 1* treated is still painful, but of course not so much as before treat- 

ment. So also if,R,^„be provided against ^^4 or work done, the may not 
be BO much as when there was no remedy But in any case the*4,.» 

must be endured, 
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U 78-80. Who tries or cares to abide by an advice that is the cause 
of evils? For the mind is gratified with only good results, nobody’s heart 
is attracted by evil consecxuences. So one should follow the S&stras after 
discrimiuating between those that treat of good, and those that treat of 
evil, consequences. 

*181. Discipline is the chief thing to the guide or king. This comes 
through the dictates or precepts of S^stras. This gives mastery over 
the senses, and one who has mastered the senses, acquires the Sastras. 

183-85. The king should first provide discipline to himself, then 
to the sons, then to ministers, then to servants, then to the subjects. He 
should never display his ability in only advising others. 

186. Sometimes a king, thqugh well qualified, may be without any 
subjects or rights. 

187-88. But the subjects, however vicious, must not be without a 
king. Just as Indrani is never a widow, so also the subjects. 

189-90. Sovei-eignty in a kingdom is deprived of its beauty if 
there is the king only but there are no ministers, well-disciplined kinsmen, 
and restrained offsprings. 

191-92. The king whose subjects are devoted, who is devoted to 
the protection of his subjects, and who has disciplined himself, enjoys 
great prosperity. 

’193-94. One should bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of 
knowledge, the elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a 
destructive manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things. 


‘ These lines contain an advice as to the observance and pursuit of fcJastras, Any 
and every Sastra must not bo followed, but a discrimination is to be made between that 
which is likely to promote one’s interests and that which is not. 

^ guide. The other reading is (king.) 

* Here is a complete analogy between the processes of training elephants and 
the senses. Just as the elephant running to' and fro in the forest and committing havoc 
around has to be tamed by the use of the rod, so also the senses of man 
incessantly wandering to find gratification in the multifarious objects of the universe and 
causing perturbation to the soul, have to be controlled and disciplined by the application 
of knowledge. 

This advice about the control and restraint of the senses is the fundamental and 
primary lesson in the Hindu system of moral education, and the simile about wild and 
unDroken elephants is one of the most common devices in Sanskrit literature. 
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*195-96. The mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable things, 
sends forth the senses. So one should carefully check the mind, for when 
the mind is controlled, the senses ai'e conquered. 

*197-98. Hov.' can the man who is unable to subdue one’s mind 
master the world extending to the sea ? 

199-200. The king whose heart is agitated by the enjoyable things 
gets into a trap like the elephant. 

’201-2. Sound, touch, sight, taste and smell— each of these five alone 
is sufficient to cause destruction. 

‘203-4. The deer which is innocent, feeds upon grass and blades, 

and can roam far and wide, seeks death attracted by the music of the 
tempter. 

‘205-6. The elephant whose stature is like the peak of a mountain, 
and who can uproot trees with ease, is however caught because of the 

pleasure of contact with the female. 

207-8. fly gets death by falling suddenly into the lamp because 

of its mad passion through gratification of eyes by the light of the wick 
in a mild lamp. 

_ ’209-10. The fish though it dives into unfathomed depths and lives 

in distant abodes, tastes the angle with meat for death. 


The or mind is an independent entity in Hindu psychology ; not a mere nam« 
for the processes of consciousness produced by the sensations and perceptions throngi 
the organs of senses, but a separate organ like the five senses, having its own function 
to discharge. The m the director or conductor of the five organs of sensation, 
as desenbed here ; these have to work under its guidance. 

^ i technical term in Hindu Psychology and Ethics often used in this treatise 
in connexion with moral topics, e.g., training of character, discipline, etc. There are five 
^s, ^ (sight) (sound), (smell), (taste) (touch), i.e., the five classes 

of objects in the universe which can be perceived through the five different organs of 
sensation. These five fsjsrjjs constitute the whole universe of material objects and enjoy- 
able things that fall within the physical reach of man. 

The analogy here is between meat and 1%^. 

* Just as charity begins at home, so also conquests begin with self. The capacity for 
mastery over a kingdom is proved by the ability to conquer one’s own self. 

’ The are enumerated here, and in the next few lines the evil consequences 
of each are described. 

- Here is the pernicious influence of sound iffST illustrated by the ease of the deer 
which is otherwise quite innocent. 

‘ Here is the baneful influence of touch or illustrated by the case of the elephant 
who is otherwise very powerful. 

■ Here is the danger from ^ or sight illustrated by the case of the fly. 

' The flsh is the object lesson for danger from taste or 
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’ 211-12. The bee which has the power of cutting holes, and can fly 
with wings, gets however caught within a lotus because of its desire for 
smell. 

*213-4. These poison-like F’isayas are each capable of ruining men. 
Cannot the five combined cause destruction ? 

’215-16. Indulgence in gambling, women and drinking, when un- 
due, produces many disasters ; but when within due limits, gives rise to 
wealth, sons, and intelligence. 

*217-18. Nala, Dharma (Yudhisthira) and other kings were ruined 
through honest gambling, but gambling with dishonesty is productive of 
much wealth to those who know it. 

219-20. Even the name of females is captivating and agitates the 
mind. What to speak of the effect of sight of those whose brows are 
luxuriously decorated ? 

221-22. Whom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled in the art 
of seci'et conversation, who talks soft and sweet, and whose eyes are red ? 

223 24. The woman can subdue with passion the heart of even the 
ascetic who has conquered the senses. What to say of men whose senses 
are not controlled ? 

225-26. Many princes have been ruined through attachment to 
women, e.g., Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa, Havana and others. 

*227-28. The wife of a man who is not extremely attached to her is 
for his happiness. For without her there is no other companion in domes- 
tic work. 

229. Of the man who drinks wine excessively, intelligence dis- 
appears. 

*230-31. Wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the 
talent, clears the intelligence, augments patience and makes the mind 
steadfast ; but otherwise it is ruinous. 


The bee illustrates the danger from or smell 


lecture ou the neces- 
sity for control of the senses and the practice of self-restraint is in 11. 201-12 very ably 
and poetically delivered and reaches its climax in the next two lines. 

^ 2 The whole description is a very clear and concrete pre-sentation of the nature 
ofm^^s and the processes of the working of passions, and a great power of obser- 
vation is implied in each case.. Three important professions have been indicated in the 
above lines— (1) deer-eatcliing by the hunter, (2) elephant catching, and <3) angling. 

® Each of these three passions has both its uses and abuses. ^5^— Undue 
immoderate, excessive. 3r%f#-“due and moderate. 

Thus gambling has both its uses and abuses. 

” Tims the woman also has both uses and abuses. 

" Thus l^rinking is both good and bad according to circumstances. AH along in 
this description the author is advocating the Rule of the Golden Mean : ‘Avoid Excesses * 
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’ 232. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and should be duly used 
the former in the maintenance of the family, the latter against enemies. 

‘234. Cupidity should be indulged in by a king who wants victory 
in the of the army. 

t.oo- 06 . Butprjnces should not indulge in sensuousness with regard 
to other s wives, cupidity in other’s wealth, and anger in punishing their 
own subjects. 

237. Can a man be said to have a mate when he takes to another’s 
vvife? Can anybody be called a hero who punishes his own subjects? 
Can a man be called wealthy through somebody else’s wealth ? 

' 239-40. The gods ruin and cast down the king who is not a pro- 
tector, the Brahman who is not a perfonner of penances, and the rich man 
who is not charitable. i 

241-42. Sovereignty, the position of a giver and opulence are the 
fruits of penances ; and the fruits of sins are begging, slavery and poverty. 

243-44. Having observed the JiSstras and duly governed one’s own 

self, the king should discharge his duties for happiness in this world and 
the next. 

245-48. Punishment of the wicked, charity, protection of the subjects, 


^.ukrftchfiryya’s system does not blindly advoc.ite the absolute inhibition of 
the passions and the strict asceticism which leads to the killing of the senses. In it there 
IS a place for gambling, drinking, woman, anger, sensuonsness and other indulgences He 
gives the devil his due, and does not forget the good to be derived from, and the u.ses that 
can be made of, even gambling and drinking. His morality is austere batoot inhuman, and 
IS adapted not to the abstract human beings shut up in a convent but to the complete 
men with all their passions and sensibilities, discharging their thousand and one duties 
m this world. «ukraehSryya thus arrives at a system that is calculated to bring about the 

faculties of man without repressing or unduly pushing 

^ Thus and OTH, pas.sions which are ordinarily suppo,sed to bo the 

greatest enemies of moral, nature have, according to bukriicharyya, their own parts to play 
in human life and are not absolutely the unalloyed vices they are painted to be 

> These are sufflcfent checks to the wantonness of the throe „as.sions.‘ They are 
allowed within these limits. Beyond these they become vices 

‘The advice is ‘Be married,’ -Bo heroic,’ ‘Be wealthy.’ But taking to an- 
othci s wife IS no marriage, oppressing one's own people is no heroism ■mrl 
another’s wealth is nO richness. ' ’ 

“ The proper functions >?^s of the three classes of men are here described. 

' ^^ra^-Inoorae to be derived from land by the king. The a-ri cultural fa, id 
other economic) functions are prescribed in this phrasi ” ’ ^ 

Hfir-Independent princes to be made dependent and tributaries Tho 
should always try to be an overlord by conquering kingdoms and establishing an empire 
over them, so that their chiefs may be made to pay homage. The advice is imperialistic 
The other functions are ordinary and have been often mentioned in the treatise 
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performance of RAjasfiya and other sacrifices, equitable realisation of 
nues, conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, quelling of the enemies and 
extraction of wealth from land— these are the eight functions of the king. 

249-50. Those kings are almost like oxen {Le., fools) by whom their 
strength (Army) is not increased, by whom princes are not made to pay 
tribute, and by whom subjects are not well protected. 

251-52. The most miserable king is he whom the subjects look upon 
with terror and di.srespect, and who is deserted by both rich and virtuous men. 

253-54. The king who is much attached to actors, musicians, prosti 
tutes, athletes, oxen and lower castes deserves ignominy and is exposed to 
enemies. 

255-56. The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased 
with cheats, and does not understand his own faults, creates his own des 
truction. 

267- 59. When the king does not pardon offences, but is a great 
punisher, is the robber of men’s wealth, and oppresses the subjects on 
hearing of his own faults, the society gets disturbed and disorganised. 

260-65. By making the secret spies keep information as to who are 
accusing his conduct, in wliat light the ministers and othei-s who know it 
are viewing it, what is the extent of satisfaction and who are discontented 
with him owing to his virtues and vices, and hearing everything from them 
in secret, the king deserving praise should always know his own faults 
from the standpoint of the subjects and get xdd of them, but never punish 
the people. 

266-67. If when a king is made by the spies to hear “Peopl 
dispraise you, 0 king,” he gets angry through wickedness, he hides his 
own faults. 

268- 69. Even the chaste Sita was forsaken by Rama owing to his 
dispraise among the subjects. Even a small punishment was not meted 
to a certain by one who xvas able to do so. 

1 Siikraniti lays special stress on the king’s own discipline and self-restraint. 
The greatest of his functions is considered to be ruling himself. The importance of this 
moral training to the king is eon.stantly mentioned in the treatise. 

2 Having described some of the virtues and vices of kings the author is suggesting 
some of the processes by which they should try to rectify themselves. One of the most 
important rules of morality for the king is that which regulates his relations and dealings 
with the subjects, and therefore a correct estimate of their opinion and criticism is the 
first step to the king’s moral discipline. 

The spies have to ho appointed not only against the subjects, but also against the 
the king himself and on behalf of the subjects. This Intelligence Department is to he 
regarded as the instrument for bringing public opinion to bear on the king’s public 

activities^ 
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’270-74. Even when iinmimity is declared a king, educated in 
the arts and sciences, nobody can dare speak out even his serious 
offences in his pi-esence. Besides it is heard that the gods such as Visnn 
also are fond of praise. What then to speak of the men ? Dispraise always 
creates anger. Hence the king should be ever mei’cifiil, and 

affectionate. 

® 275-76. Youth, life, mind, beauty, wealth, sovereignty — these six 
are very inconstant. Knowing this, one should be religious. 

277-78. The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, who insults 
men, who practises deceit and uses harsh w’-ords^ and who is severe in 
punishments. 

279-80. People do not take to a king who is very cowardly, pro- 
crastinating, very passionate, and excessiveb’ attached to the enjoyable 
things through ignorance. 

281. But the people are satisfied with the opposite qualities. 

282. One demerit spreads ill fame, cannot a combination of faults 
doit? 

283-84. Hunting, dice-playing and drinking are condemnable in 
kings. Dangers from these are illustrated in the cases of Pandu, Nai- 
sadha and Vrisni respectively. 

285-86. Sensuousness, anger, ignorance, cupidity, vanity and 
passion one should give up these six. These being given up, the king 
becomes happy, 

287-90. King Dandakya went to the dogs by taking to one of these 
six enemies, viz.^ sensuoiisness, Janamejaya through anger, Riijarsi Aila 
through cupidity, Asura Batapi through folly, Raksasa Paulastya 
through vanity, and king Domhhodbhava through passion. 

^291-92. But the powerful Jamadagnya and the fortunate Ainbaiisa 
ruled the world for a long time bv P'ivinxy nn tllAa/a OlV 


for asldag the hing to take special care to be 
detractors of his conduct. In the first place, the 
.ion about his own faults, for people can never be bold 
second place, it is very diflicult to put up with public 
he last infirmity of human character. 

I with the preceding or the following. 

5d the rules of public morality that the king has 
gives an account of the faults and vices that men in 
and ’Which also the king must guard against. This 
tted hy concrete references to the cases of kincs 
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293-94. ALiigmeiiting virtue and wealth which are pursued by the 
good with care, and controlling Ids senses, the king should worship his 
preceptor. 

295-97. Association with the gii-m is for the acquisition of the 
Sastras, the Sastras are calculated to increase knowledge ; the king who is 
trained in the branches of learning is respected by the good, and does not 
incline to wrong deeds even if impelled by evil motives. 

^298-300. The wise king by daily acquiring the various branches 
of learning, practises only those works which are known to be virtuous 
according to ^ruti, Smritis, tradition and self-deliberation. 

301-2. Of the jnonarcli who has conquered liis senses, and who 
follows the Niti Sastra, prosperity is in the ascendant and Fame reaches 
the skies. 

303-4. Anwikshiki (Logic), the Trayi (3 Vedas), Varta (Economics) 
and Dandaniti — these four branches of learning the king should always 
study. 

“305-8. The science of discussion and Vedanta are founded on the 
science of Anwikshiki ; virtue and vice, as well as interests and injuries 
of man are based on tlie Trayi, wealth and its opposite on Varta, good 
and bad government on Dandaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the 
stages of human life sre built upon these sciences. 

^310-11. Tliesix A iigas, the four Vedas, Mimamsa (system of philo- 

Ui’our means are nieiitioiiecl here for determining the ^4 (1) i.e., Keveal- 

ed literature, e.r/., the Vedas; (2) Smriti, e.g., Oliarma Sgstras (3) Tradition and 

custom, consensus of public opinion (4) cogitation in the mind, ie., 

introspection, disctission and deliberation. 

® In II. 30,T8 Sfikracharyya has enumerated and briefly described the scope of 
the four fundamental branches of learning. In the next few lines each is being fully 
explained. ■ 

3 ’SrfTR, six limbs of the Vedas, they are called. They are auxiliaries and 
supplements to the Vedas. A preliminary training in them is reciuired to acquire mastery 
over the Vedas, for they treat of the grammar, phonetics, mathematics, etymology, <&c., used 
in the Vedas. 

the common name of two of the six systems of philosophy in Hindu Litera- 
ture. They are (1) Purva Mimamsd or simply M im a msa propounded by Jaimini dealing 
with the rituals of religion, and (2) Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta, dealing with esoteric 
religion. In this line the first is meant, for Vedanta has been included in Anwikshiki or 
Logic in I. 305. 

These are 18 in number, constituting the whole system of Hindu theology 
and mythology and forming an encyclopedia of the learning and wisdom of the ancient 
Hindus. 

i.c., trio of sciences— comprising the first three Vedas, the Atharvan is not a Veda 
but rather a mere appendix to them ail. Here i^iikrlichSryya gives a special meaning to it, 
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Sophy,) Nyiiya (system of philosophy), 
Pur/lnas— all these constitute the Trayi, 

311-12. In Varta ar 
preservation of cows. The 
anxious for earnings. 

313-14. Danda i^ 
also known to be Danda. 

Dandanlti, Niti so called beca 
’ 315-10, 

and the science of self ( 
self-realisation tlir 
,317-18. 
should rule the 


IS z'estraint and punishment, henc 
■o.. The Niti that regulates punishn: 

uise it governs and guides. 

Man gives up both pleasure and pain throu 
- (metaphysics) and gets both tempora 
■ough the Trayi. 

As kindness is a great virtue among men 
poor people with kindness. 

319-20. The king should not oppress the poor 
own interest. For they, dying through repression ■ 
king. 

321-22. One should 
and happiness. One who 
perity. 

323-24. The man who is attended by good men 
in the same way as the moon with its cool rays please: 
newly blossomed lotuses. 

. Ono should abandon the cotnpany o 

terrible like the desert scorched by the summer su 
inhospitable. 

327-28. One should associate rather with sm 
contain poison, and whose faces have been darkenec 
hre exhaled by their breathings, but never with bad m, 

’ 329-30. By one who desires good, the bad man 
even a better treatment than the signs of honour mean 
who are to be worshipped. 

family Pi-actical science presorihlng rules to 

^ Having previously described the s.ystem of moral 
Jiosid of th© Stati© Sind 3 , pi»i 
syllabus of intellecfcual traini 
its utility to man. 

"Lines B2l.a0 contain 
language. 


asssociate with the good people both foi- 
ls lespected by the goo’d attains greal 


the inai ntenane e 


f • 1* V lOF a king both as the 

■te individual, ml], 295-.316tokracliaryy.a has drawn up a 

: and explained the content of each branch of learning 
ordinary precepts about companionship in powerful 
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331-32. One should always please the world by words that can 
captivate the heart. Even the man who gives away wealth in charity 

ternnes the people if lie uses harsh words. 

333-34 The ivise man, even if he be oppressed, should not use 
such words by which men feel pain as if pierced at heart. 

335-36.^ Pleasant words ought to be used whether to good men or 

o enemies. The man who is popular speaks sweet words like the notes 
ot the peacock. 

,1.. *■>« ““fa'o 

the peacock are not so attractive as those of the good and wise 

_ 339-40. Those who speak pleasant words and wish good deeds are 
praiseworthy and prosperous, in sliort, they are gods in human form. 

M subjugation in the three worlds as 

Mercy, friendship, Charity and Sweet words. 

343-44. One should worship the gods with a heart purified by faith 
in them, treat the seniors as gods, and the equals as himself 

345-46 One should make favourable the seniors by salutations the 

good people by well-behaved dealings, and the gods by good deeds 

_ o47-48. One should attract the friends and relatives by good be- 

IrbygiL" 

‘ f 0 The man who is powerful, intelligent and i^lorous eniovs 
the earth Ml „( :te „e„lll,. and sneb a king becMnee the lord of this world. 

e.,)l-.5o. Prowess, strength, intelligence and valour— these areereat 
cinaliftcatione. The king who has other qualities bnt not these, thigh 

he IS wea thy, cannot enjoy e.en a small region, hnt is soon thrown down 

irom Ills Kingdom. 

■ 364-55. Superior to the very wealthy king is the monarch, who 
dioiigh small in territory, has his commands unobstructed and is powerful’ 
He can be such with the qualifications (mentioned above). 

be. .-frt T '‘“S’ to (rule and) 

beautify the earth (land). ' 

. .fi wealth. For this 

eaitli (land) kings can lay down even their lives. 

360-60. Wealth andlife are preserved by men for enjoyment. Bnt 

J^aTOd^^a n to have wea lt h a nd life who has not protected the land ? 
‘Lines 831-fl2 contain the rule, s for regulating oneCspeeehi^ an — 

> It tat 1. th. .t™..,, . Sint,. B.l riTirw ' • 

the importance of a kingdom. ^ '-ipm conditions of 
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36J--62. Accumulated wealth can never be sufficient for 
of expenditure. Truly, without perpetual incomes nobody' 
Kuvera’s, (is sufficient). 

* 363-61. The king is honoured because of these qualit' 
birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much be 
ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and valour. 

® 365-67. That ruler is called a S4 manta in whose king( 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenue from one lakh up t 
Karsas is regularly realised. 

368-74. That ruler is called a Mdndalika whose aun 
exceeds three lakh kan^as up to 10 lakhs. The Edjd is he wl 
exceeds 10 lakh kdvsas up to the 20th lakh. The Mulvtvcija, 
income readies to the SOtli lakh. The SiodvAt is he whose incc 
the last up to a crore. The SamrM is he whose income excc 
up to 10 crores The VinU, whose income goes beyond that 1 
crore. The Sdrvabhatima, who is above t.hnt Mud tn 


1 Not heredity but personal qualilications constitute the sole title to kingship; 

* ^=80 ratis, thus loss than a Rupee or tola, tor a tola is equivalent to 96 ratis. 

Ho a HfTSfr is a king whose annual revenue in tonus o! modern Indian Ourrencv 
would be between Rs. 88,333 and Rs. 250,000 

* The grades of kings according to modern Indian standai-d : 

qr»T.^ between Rs. 83,333 and 250,000 between Rs. 4,166,666 and 8 , 333,333 
„ „ 1260,000 „ 833,883 ,. „ 8,338,383 „ 83,383,333 

.. 1,668,066 ITO? „ „ 83,338,383 „ 416,668,606 

„ „ 1,686,686 „ 4,168,666 RrlHf»r above „ 416,666,666. 

■* The king is a master only in the souse that he is to protect the people's 
interests, and not that he can enjoy any rights and privileges or that he can treat the 
people in any way he likes. His position is rather that of servitude 

Share of national produce, royal income, revenue ; >11% remuneration 
wages, the revenue is the salary the king receives for his services to the people. 
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381-2 The governor of 100 Gramas is also called a Sdvianta 

Ihe man who IS by a king over 100 Gfdmas is called a Bri- 

Sdynanta. 

■Mi over 10 Gramas is known as 

L ya a. le Asdpdla is he who enjoys the revenue of Ayuta (10 000) 
Gramas, also known as SiMnet. 

_ 385-6. A Or&ma is that piece of land whose area is a eras, and whose 

yield IS 1,00a silver The half of a Gr^ma is called PalU, the 

: lialf of a PgIZ-?, IS Kuvibka, 

387-8. A Oros, according to Prajapati (Brahma), is 5,000 cubits, 
according to Mann, it is 4,000 cubits. 

o89-90. The area of a Gro.i, according to Brahma, is two Grore and 
a half cubits ; or 2,500 Panrartanas. 

finaer^f T? t” “i^dle 

lingei, 8 Yawdaras by length and 5 by breadtli. 

“““‘■<*“>8 “ P»i(lpati, is made np of 24 
al a" in W “‘k-- sUnd- 

ouWte“ tI t “7 * *•“>■“ ('=aWte) and also 5 

cubits. The Anyula of the kara (cubit) for measuring Danda and Laghu 

IS 5 yavodaras (and not 8 as above) according to Mann 

ing JZt; " 768.anodara.,. accord: 


* Grades of Royal officers described in order of income— ~ ~~ ” 

(1) Officer with salary equal to the income of a Sanmata as described in the 
gradation of rulers. m tiie 

^ (2) IiKlependent ruler of 100 Gramas, 

Salary same as that of HCmanta, ln.t post subordinate. 

Officer who is the head of 100 ?Tr?Ts, 

Jrrag; officer who is the head of 10 Jrr>Ts. 

^nOT^fRr-^^fT— Officer who is the head of 10,000 STWs. 

2 gRiTOir— In this number stand.s for the figure 8 because n.e o 

Fasaa in the Universe, and stands for figure 7 because there are seven Rishis 
the number seems to be 867. But by the rule (%3;ra gmmw- fin-, . ^ ^ 

leftwards) the figure 8 will be the flr.st digit, and 7 the thSd. HercrthVn°“l 

And this according to calculation of PrajSpati. Thus number is 768. 

= 4 cubits. 

= 4 X 24 Angtilas, 

= 4 X 24 X 8 Yavodaras = 768 Yavodaras. 

According to Manu’s calculation : 

= 5 X 24 X 5 = 600 Yavodaras. 

4 
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xuc i^ivanana, according to each, is 25 

n> 7 to Manu. a ^^ivartam is 

angnlas, lo.OOO yams, or 125 cubits. 

402-4 According to Praj\4pati, a Nivartana is 
yavodaras, 2,400 angulas, and 100 cubits. 

"« “'■'a o( 

dandas, for on each side are 25 dandas. 

Mann 000 t 75,000 « 

-uann, 60,000 angulas according to Prajdpati. 

in a t.T'- ■ ‘'7ann, a Parivartana is ^ 

mg to Prajapati it is 2,500 cubits. 

hbh • '’'7anai, a Parivartana is 4 

, according to Pi-aj.^pati, it is 80.000 over 4 lakh 

Annn'^'^i'^’ to Mann, thirtv-tivo N' 

4,000 cubits or 800 f/a«d«,s. 3 two i\ , 

415-6. P7u{jia, or one side of a Pa 
he area, therefore, is an ayuta haras. 

of cultivate 

; = 16. = 100 

Parivartana (1) = dlakh-iiakh = .nnnnn 


IS twenty-five dandas. 


n the fact that a line 
ai’e to explain t.he use 
3 inlL S86-4 17:--. 

Man a. 

5 Yavas ■=- 

24 Aiig-iilas === 

5 cubits 

600 Yavas ^ 

4,000 cubits 


area IiaTe been indi- 


Measure, 
1 Angula, 
1 Cubit. 

1 Banda. 

1 Banda. 

1 Crosa. 


Area of Grosa. 
Area of 1 Orosa. 
Area of 1 Parivartana, 
of Parivartana. 
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>418-19 The ruler should always realise his share (revenue) of pro- 
according to Prajapati’s system ; but in times of danger 

d difficulty, according to Mann’s system, not otherwise. 

*420. The ruler who extracts his share through cupidity o:.a. beyond 

his dues) IS ruined with his subjects. ’ 

^421-22. One should not giye up even an angula of land in such a 
Vcy as 0 pait witi rights to it ; may, however, give away (to persons) for 

their maintenance, but so long as the receiver lives. 

*423-24. The wise man should always give away lands for the sods 
fapg^a nd public grounds, and for dwelling l,„u J.o tbe 


PrajapatL 
25 Bandas 
. 25 X 768 Yavas 
or 19,200 Yavas 


Manu. 

25 Bandas 
25 X 6u0 Yavas 
15,000 Yavas 


Again 26 x 4, i.c., 100 Cubits* 26 x 6, i.e., 125 Oubits 


So also 25 X 4 X 24 Annuls 1 
Le,f 2,400 Aiiguls ... j 
So also 25 X 4 X 24 X 8 Yavas 1 
or 19,200 Yavas ..A 

25 X 25 Sq. Bandas 1 25 v i ~ • 

625^1® •"! ®|5Sq-.nandas ...}Ai>ea of iVivartan; 

_ or 2,600 Cubits ri23^GubiI« I Area ofParivartai 

.. 2,600 X 24 Angulas i 8 125 x*?^^ ■i^'ivartaiia. 

or 60,000 Angnias .../ 75 OOO 4n«^n]i« lArea oiParivarfcai 

60,000, x 8 Yavas \ ■“/ i ^^^ivarfcana. 

or 480,000 Yavas I 875 800 Y'sv du ofparivartai 

(/) lOOOubifcs 125 Onb NivaHana. 

126 x 32 Cub. 1 ^''’ivartana. 

4,000 Cub. j 32 

4000--. ■,„ ■■■■ '••'l . ' 

1 o‘ nr , 5 ... g2 

feinoe Manu s standard is lower than Fra ian‘B r<ii t ” 

the former would be higher than that on the Katter'AysIoDr 
system would, therefore, inflict great Iiarclsliips on thesubieots rio 
m ordinary times Prajdpati is to be followed. But under evceid f n>JUjiction that 
there may be a great demand for money tiie king may use *61 m °>‘'-«^“'astanoes, when 

practically enhance the rates of payment. In short Mmfu' s t' -yvlcu ation and thus 

safety-valve by way of imposition of a kind of tar^t “ Ti ° 

2 This is an advice ao-aimst arhih-u,.,- i luklcr abnoriual conditions. 

hindrance to the development of nationll‘resourL!rn?ke.f 

military inefficiency. ’ cause of political and 

® Gifts of land witli certain restrictions allowed bnf h k i 
ordinary occasions. ’ ^ abandonment of rights on 

, * Land Laws (417-24) 

(1) Land revenue to be realised ordinarily, accordino* . 

(2) R circumstances of financial pressure, "to the system of 

3 StTte P must never be arbitrary or exorbitent. 

( ) irCijjjhts to land never to be given up. 

(4) Gifts of land to poor people allowable for life only. 

(5) Various conditions of gifts— 

^or public walks, (iii) For the residences of peasants 

Nivartana— Farivartana (cf, L 399,1.415). ■ ~V™~— 


25 X 5 x 24 Angtils 
3,000 Anguis 


25 X o X 24 X 5 Yavas 
15,000 Yavas 
25 X 25 Sq. Bandas 
625 8q. Bandas 
625 X 0 
3,125 Oubits 


Measure, 
1 Nivartana. 

1 Nivartana, 
1 N'ivartana. 
1 Nivartana. 
1 Nivartana. 


1 Nivartana. 

1 Nivartana. 

... of A^ivartaiia. 


I Area ofFarivartana 
-*./ or Nivartana. 

(Area oiFarivartana 
■ .J or Nivartana. 

1 Area ofFarivartana 
• • • J o,r iSi i var tana. 

1 Nivartana. 

...} 
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4:25-28. in a place that abounds iu various trees, lalauts and slu'ubs 
and is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed with good 
sources of water and supplies of grains, and is happily provided with 
resources iu grasses and woods, that is bestirred by tiie movements of 
boats up to the seas, and is not very far from the hills, and that is an 
even-grounded, picturesque plain, the ruler should build his capital. 

"42y-30. Which is to have the beautiful shape of a half moon or a 
circle, or a square, is to be surrounded by walls and ditches, and must 
contain sites for Gra,niu,s or other divisions. 

^ This deseription about the points to be noted in the selection of a site for 
scrsrqpfr or capital contains a inagniflcent account of the ideals of material existence 
that, aecordzng to Suki-acharyya, should be present in the mind of the ruler of a State, and 
gives an idea of the standard of perfection in secular and earthly life that the ancient 
Hindus or, at any rate, the wisest men among them, could conceive for the hapniuess and 
woU-beiiig of man. 

f^STSir &e., the place must be woll-woodod. The climatological and economic 
importance of forests and the evils of deforostisation have been receiving sufficient 
recogaitiou in modern times-'^ 

Tg-q#, &c.,-the province iu which the capital is to be built up must be rich in 
games and abound with the resources of the animal world. 

Referring to the agricultural opportunities of the country. There must 
be a splendid network of rivers and waterways intersecting it. 

f ^ITdiTg— For fodder and fuel. 

There are 3 points to be noted here. In the first place, communication 
with the sea is necessary ; secondly, the use of boats ; thirdly, the place must be 
i.e., agitated or bestirred and moved by the arrivals and departures of the vessels,— 
referring to the great number of plying and active boats and the bustle of brisk com- 

mercial life. 

The proximity of the sea to the capital city, or at any rate, the importance of keep- 
ing communioatiou with it, was recognised by the ancient Komans also in the matter 
of a site for their city of seven hills.” They selected a place which was “near to, yet 
far from, the sea and much of the importance of Home was ascribed to this condition. 

Hfim—The hills also must be near—refe^riug to the mineral and other resources 
peculiar to them which must bo within easy reach of the capital. a plain 

According to »Sukracharyya the hills must be near but not include the capital which is 
to be a part of the plains. 

The chief city, as described above, must have the advantages of the hills, plains and 
seas, command the vegetable, animal and mineral resources of the country, and be a 
centre of ciiiick commercial activity. This account, even if ifc be considered to' be ideal 
likely to be realised in the laud of “ Nowhere ” does certainly anticipate, like the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, some of the important principles followed in the construction of 
modern capital cities. 

2 Having given an account of the province the author describes the shape and 
boundaries and suggests the size of the capital city, Whatever be the shape, 

semi-circular, circular or sq^uare, it must be beautiful. Beauty is never lost sight of. So 
also the province in which it is to be situated has been described to be or picturesque 

(4S13). ■ " ■ ' ' 
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^ 431-3. Which is to have the Sabha or Council Buildings in the 
centre, must ever be provided with wells/ tanks and pools, which is to be 
furnished with four gates in the four directions, and which is to have 
good roads and parks in rows, and well constructed taverns, temples 
and semis for travellers. 

434, Having built (such a capital)/ the king, well protected, should 
live there with his subjects. 

^435-7. The palace is to be in the midst of the Council Buildings 
must have stables for elephants, horses and cattle, is to be well adorned 
with spacious tanks, wells and water-pumps, is to have sidesof equal length 
in all directions and to be high southwards and low northwards. 


walls. ditches. The capital must be well protected and self-sufficient. 

Tills has been the ideal of all Indian cities in ancient and mediaeval times. No town 
is mentioned without its walls and ditches. 

?TF*nSf<Tr --must have within it space foi* the lajdng out of Gramas^ PalliSf 

Kitmbluts, etc. A 5IR does not mean what is impliecT by a modern village. It is a techni- 
cal term for a locality with certain definite measurements. Its area, as defined above, 
is 25,000,000 sq. cubits, that of a cros, i.c., which is something above 2 modern sq. miles. 

The Ordnias, &c., must mean here the wards, districts and divisions into which a 
capital city is divided. *^nhracharyya’s capital must be big enough to contain several such 
divisions. 

^ These lines contain an account of the internal arrangements of the town. 

The scene of political activity must be easily accessible to all, hence to be 
located in the central position. 

—Provision for drinking water inustbe adequate. 

c 

etc., ““describing not only the means of communication and the places of public 
resort and amusements, but suggesting by the word (lines or rows), tlie great extent 

and area of the city. There must be many roads ; and these are to be parallel to one an- 
other both in the- straight and transverse lines. And as the parks also must be laid out 
in rows and necessarily many in number, the implication is that the city is very large 
and populous. Vaimiki in his account of Ayoclhya under King Jlasaratlia, has described 
such rows of roads intersecting one another at right angles. Sir Thomas More’s ideal 
description of the roads in Utopia does not surpass these accounts. 

^ As the is so centrally situated with regard to the people of the capital, 
so the is to be centrally situated with regard to the 

«T^I!?f~-The stables must not be outside the palace. --The cows are of daily 
service to the Hindu family and hence must be within the palace compounds. ^1% The 
palace must have its own tanks and pools and be a self-sufficient unit in the »supply of 
water for baths and drinks. 

'Mechanical instruments, pumps, spouts and other devices for raisingand 
distributing water, or otherwise decorating the gardens as ornamental tricks. 

The palace is to be a uniformly built structure, ail its sides being of the 
same dimension, but its shape is not given here. 
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_ '438-9 The palace is to have many and odd number of sides except- 

ing the ordmary buildings. For ordinary buildings, unless they fol a 
square among themselves, do not look well. 

wilh i™! '' i'''"’ '’J' seitiMls equipped 

thee pud four beaulifal gatee i„ four direotioue. 

, t r"' “ *” "'“tohed both during dav and at night 

by four, five or six iveU-armed guards placed in each court-yard and acftie 

111 rotation every yd?rea (f.e., 3 hours). 
roomsp'hadt 

incr O king should have houses for the wash 

mg and cleaning of clothes and other things for baths and fl, T 
and for dining and cooking. 

447-y. h or sleep and entertainments, for drinkine' a<! vimli 

camels, elephants and other animals. ' ’ 

sWe so that oni may Lee the XeT in Seh direotior^l by fourToiiser^two 
be the plan for the consteactioa of the royal residence f ‘^-•s^rroT is not to 

and should be hitve many sides and be ramr^ra- i,* ordinary ijrrtTr 

6, 7, &e. The shape of the palace thus seoms^^Y^' number of arms, le., 3 

orseptagon. ^ to be that of a “regular” pentagon 

The construction here is confused. 

en. « Kve ~0Ul„.,y 

,, » Arrangements for defence of the palace : 

(t) Walls with sentinels. 

each for Watchmen to work both during day and night 

. rotating, by those who work in turn or succession ' 

These rooms are mentioned below with the snerMoi 
IS intended. special purposes for which each 

^So the eastern houses or rooms are set anart fnv . 

necessaries of life. ^ supply of the primary 

'It is difficult to find what is the nroorieHr cP 
buildings for the purposes mentioned above^ In 11 431 southern 

described as higher than the northern. Perhans’theY^^ southern side has been 
puvp»^, tt. lor private ..a 

pu,g.re»..M';,.‘:t,::T.“ «"“«* »», <. 

' 80 the whole westemside is reserved for the cattle. 
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Ihe northei-ii ronms are built strong and beautiful for 
chariots, horses, arms and weapons, gymnasium, watchmen, for clothes and 
provisions, as well as loi the study of the branches of learning. 

®4o4. Or the hing niaj" build these houses according to his will. 

^455. The king should build the court house and the museum to 
the north of the palace. 

H56-7 . The height of the wall of a room is to be one-fifth more than 
its length. The wall is to be wide to the extent of one-sixth of the room. 

'458. The above is the measure for a house of one floor, for (houses 
of) more (than one floor) the measure will rise accordingly. 

459-60. One should separate the rooms by pillars or walls. A house 
is to have three, five or seven rooms. 

401-2. Tlie house is to be broken at eight places for doors. Two doors in 
each of tlie lour sides are efiicacious in giving wealth and children to men. (?) 

463-4. The doors must be placed there, and not anywhere else. 
But windows in each room may be placed according to one’s liking. 

H65-6. One should not have a door just obstructed by the door of 
anothei s house, <n‘ a ti'ee, an angle, a pillar, a road, a stand, or a well. 

467. Obstructions to roads must not be at the gate of a palace or 
a temple. (?) 

1 It is eas.v to uiiderst.'ind why all these houses are to be strong, well bunra^ 

well protected I Tlioy are to be of constant use to them, and some of them are the 

stores and magazines. And the nece.ssity for making them or magnificent 

arises from the fact that these being signs and indications of the ruler’s wealth and 
position are likely to be visited by friends, guests and sight-seers. The other houses 

need not be so well decorated and beautiful as they are for private purposes and hence 

not worth visiting. 

The peculiarity in this account is that it mentions not only the school-room, the 
temple, the gymnasium, the store-house and the magazine but also almost all such 
buildings as may be necessary to men for the ordinary affairs of life. 

2 This statement giving the king an ontion to folTnw 



’468-9. The floor of the room is to be made one-fourth of the height. 
But others say that in the cases of palaces and temples it should be one- 
half. 

470. The wilidow also must not be obstructed by another man’s 
window. 

’471-2. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the middle to the 
extent of half of the length. So that water falling on it may go down 
easily. 

473. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the floor of the room. 

’474-75. The wall of the town is to be uniform in depth 
and should have its foundation to the extent of one-half of its height or 
one-third of its height and have its width one-half of its height. 

^476. The wall must be made so high as not to be jumped across 
by robbers. 

'477. The wall is to be always guarded by watchmen each for three 
hours and to be provided with guns. 

®478-9. The wall should have many strong shrubs and have a sys- 
tem of w'ell-built windows, and if a hill is not hard by, should have a 
'pratiprahara or a second wall but less than itself in height. 

480-1 Thence the ditch is to be constructed, having its width 
double the depth, not very near the rampart, and having plenty of 
water. 

floor. 

Sukraeli^ryya’s civil engineering ; 

Moor = i the height of ordinary rooms. 

= J the height of palaces and mandapas. 

^ StfSS;,— roof. ?l’^~-tiles. 

fn%5^r-~High ill the middle. The conical shape of a tiled roof is well known. 

s ITRFinc- A technical term for the wall of a city or a fort not the walls of ordinary 
rooms or buildings. 

Foundation depth, uniform in depth width or breadth. 

The following is the measurement suggested : Depth of foundation the height, 
or I- the height. 

Width of wall ~ -| the height. 

^ The height of the wall has reference to the activities of dacoits, a practical 
suggestion. 

‘ ?Iti«raTO^-Glins. 

* All these are conditions for strengthening the wall, 

irurr#— system or row. Windows through which the outside could be observed 
and missiles thrown without much injury to the life and property from the weapons of the 
enemies. ■ 

Jir^sngaR— The erection of a second wall but less high WfjH is necessary where the 
jaajn wall has not the advantage of protection by a hill. 
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46i-D. It IS not good for a king to live in a fort unattended by 
men who are proficie.it in the art of warfare and unprovided with the 
secret lustrunieuts and prepa3;ations. Such a life (i.a., without military 

men and provisions) is for capture (of the king). 

484-0. The Council House is to be constructed by the king beautiful 
and fetioiig and divided into threCj five or seven rooms. 

*486-8. The northern and southern sides are to be long, twice or 
thrice the eastern and western sides according to liking and the house 

may be built with one floor or two floors or three floors, and having tents 
as houses on the top. 

489. TJie Council House is to have windows in eaeli room on all 

sides. 

*490. The widtli of the central room is to be double that of the 

side rooms. 

491-Lh The lieight of the hall is to be one-fifth more tlian its width 

or is to be equal to it. 

493(?). Tiie floor as well as roof of the rooms are also to be 

constructed. 

494, The two side looms have each two floors but the central 

the hall) is to be of one floor, ’ 

495, The Council House is to be a beautiful edifice having good 
rooms within separate pillars and accessible by all routes. 

^496-8. The Council House is to be furnished witli instruments for 
throwing water upwards, musical instruments, instruments for distri- 
buting air and also for indicating time, mirrors as well as pictures. 

499. Such a Council .House is for the deliberations of proposals and 
considei’ation of problems. 

500-1. Dwelling Houses for ministers, clerks, members of Council 
and officers should be built separately to the north or east. 

50^1-3. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards the north and 
200 cubits towards tlie east of the palace, military cantonments are to 
be laid out. 

504-5. The wise king should provide for the houses of the people 
in order of wealth and birth near liis palace in all directions. 


prov.isloBs, necessary prepai-’ations. 

g'crSRrBSff Tents. 

The Hall is to have twice tlie space of the other rooms, 
Pumps, fans and olocfes are referred to here. 
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506-12. The following ai-e to be stationed in the order in- 
icated below : first the lower officers and servants, then the eommaiicler. 
then the infantry, then the cavalry, then the. men of horse, men with ele- 
pliants, attendants of elephants, then the guns and ordnances, then the 
mares, then the .bodyguards and aid-de-camps, then the foresters. 

613. Then the serais or rest-houses for travellers are to be built 
strong and provided with tanks. 

ol4-5. Ihe rooms of the rest-houses are to be uniform and in a row 
and may face the north or east. ’ 

516. In the market place, stalls or shops are to be placed accord- 
mg to the classes of coniinodities. 

517^p. On both sides of the road houses to be arranged according 
to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

^ h518. In this way the king should plan both the town and the 

gmma, 

directfoM constructed from the palace in all 

520. The best B&jamdrga should be thirty cubits wide, the average 
twenty cubits and the worst flften cubits only. 

^ 522. These Bdjam&rgas are both in towns and villages and used 

101 the conyeyaiice of marketable commodities. 

u23. The padya or footpath is three cubits wide, the beethi is 5 
cubits and the marga is 10 cubits whether in town or village. 

Fin V^dya, beethi and marga) should emanate 

liom the centre oi the grama towards the east, west, north and south. 

o26(.-'). The king should lay out many roads according to the niim- 
bex OI towns. 


^ cavalry, personal gaarcls. 

* or the same class, unitorm, niarkofc place, stall for com- 

modities, mass, multitude. scan lor com 

s Town. 

Beskins ,1th ^ c.plW the .„£h„ h„ tl. e„„cll the 

awelling houses ot soiUiere, oiHeeis aad the oeoolo ,enp..ii,- . it, • . '-ouut.i, the 

With many etails as to their sites, measurements and internal ’arran»r 

givesa very vivid picture ot the socio-economic asDPcfhtfrf In,,,., T f 

the ancient Uindos. To make the picture complete. bukrachhrhrTow piL^TS 
describe the roads and the means of communication generally. proceeds to 
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’527 But lie sliould not construct either a heefU or a padm in 

tile capital. 

J)28-9. In a forest of six yojanas {i.e., forty-eight miles) the best Rdja- 
margais to he constructed ; in the middle, the average, and between the 

two, the worst ? 

o30. In each grA7na there should be roads of 10 cubits. 

. 531 The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise (i.e. 

liigli ill tile middle) anil provided with bridges. 

532. And the road should be provided with drains on both sides 

for the passage of water. 

^ 533-4. All houses must have their faces (i.e., doors) on the Bdja- 

marga ; and at their backs tliere should be leetliis and places for com- 
mitting nuisance. 

o35. The houses should be arranged in two rows. 

“5u6-7. dhe king should have the roads repaired every jmr with 
i,ia\e s^ by men who have been sued against or imprisoned. 

5o8-9. Between every two grdvias a serai is to be built. It is 
to be daily cleared and well-governed by the rulers of mas, 

540. The master of the serai is to ask the following question of 
the travellers coming to it : 

^541-3. Whence are you coming and why ? Whither are you going ? 
bpeak truly.. Are you or are you not with attendants? Have you any arms 
m your possession and have you any conveyances with you ? What is your 

caste. What are your family and name? Where is your permanent 
residence? 

> Thus may have-’ (t) Pad.ja, ^ m 

Capitals, cities and towns may havo-(l) Bflfamcti-ffa, (2) Mrij-ga. 

Definitions: mjmiarga—{\) 80 euMts wide 

(ii) 20 cubits „ 

(iii) 15 cubits „ 

Marga~-10 cubits „ 

, Beethi — 5 cubits „ 

Padya— B cubits „ 

^ Tlie characteristics of i*oads are highly scientific. 

account of the spacious roads and principles of their construction indicates 
ft T 1 perfection and regard for the comforts and conveniences 

of life. These descriptions of the town, dweiling-hoiises, roads, &c., are sufficient 

solelv htt were not transcendental philosophers 

solely but knew how to enjoy life and use their intelligence to make it worth living and 
at ^material civilisation was not less highly developed than spiritual. 

^ Some of these questions may have some political significance besides beina 

mere queries to know details about the travellers, Dpdesirable persons may thus be 
^rrosti©(i. 
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*544-5. Asking these questions the master of tlie rest-house should 
note them down and in the e\^ening having taken away tiie traveller’s arms 
should advise him “ Take sleep carefully. ” 

546-7. Having counted the number of men in the liouse and shut 
Its gate, he should have it watched by the guaids working for three hours 
each,, and awaken the men in the morning, 

548-9. He should give back the arms, count the men and tlien let 
them off by opening the gate and accompany them up to the boundary line. 

duties^^^’ discharge his daily 

. , tu fo*- two nmUrtas 

study the following points :-How mueli is the fixed income and how 

much the certain expenditure? How nmcli has been used out of the 
things and materials in the Treasury? Wluit is the remainder after the 
transactions from the fixed Income and Expenditure ? 

555-6. Then ascertaining from the record as well as bv personal 
knowkdp as to the amount expected to be spent to-day he should briu- 
the articles out of the Treasmy . ^ 

preserved 

558-9. ^He should take two muMrtas in prayers, stndv and charity 
and one muhurta at dawn in exercises over elepliants, horses and carriages.’ 

— . pass one muMrta in giving away m-izes. 


The fact that tliore should be such i-est-houses liot™!, ~ 7 ~~ 

tion of the considerable development of social life and the 

strangers and guests. And the nature of the cuieries as well h . , ^ towards 

tration of those semis leave no doubt as to the oro.a'nisiu"’ car wi adminis- 
ability ofthe ancient Hindus Even if sneh comi u 7 ' ‘'“tministrativo 

are considered to be the prodnets of the phiZp 

nent addresses, position in .society and the mission of their mTuMiOTs tE ' 
inight be valuable materials for the construction of a history o M 

vital aspects of Indian socio-political life. ^ ^ 

^ The aoconnt is rather ineomiilote because nothin «• : ■ 
meals the travellers take during the night. As desenabed^rovr^rrest ho""' 
meant to be used only during the night and seem to be ro are 

anything else. Jhe whole method of superiiitendonco and admhdr 

pliaticallj to this, ' points em- 
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He s]}oiild observe old and new tilings for 
Then lie slionld spend two muhurtas ov( 
stices and officers; and the same neriod i 


tlie king who works in this way. 

and night tliiis into thirty muhitrtas he 
:Ste it in enjoying women and drink- 


‘ 30 ^ .=.60 ==24 hoars. 

The following is the king’s time-table and routine 
2 MtihuHas-Studyhig the Budget. 

1 —Lavatory and Bath. 

2 „ — Religious performances. 

1 ), — Exercises, physical. 

1 „ — ^Distribution of prizes. 

4 „ —Business with the chief of granaries, 

1 5 , —Dinner and rest. 

1 „ —Study of old and new, 

2 „ —Consultation with Justices. 

2 „ —Hunting, &e. 

t fj ^ — Parade of troops. 

1 —B veiling Services, 

1 „ —Supper. 

2 „ —Business with spies. 

^ „ — Sleep. 

SO Mukurtas. 

^ A coiumonplaoe lesson on the advantages of 
an analogy with one of the most characteristic ph 
India* 
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tlie riitrif 1 ^!"® adept in the iise of Idzid words aud proficient in 
lules of morality and etiquette should have the offices of work 

guarded on all sides and without cease by four, five or six excellent 
watchmen well trained in the use of arms and weapons. 

018 The claily affairs of those places he should hear throimh the 

head clerks (chief officers). 

5/t). He should rotate the watchmen every day. 

eud oiriiJtf 

The king should hear reports of their work from them who 
are to be maintained by wages raised from the householders. 

‘582-3. The sentinel should carefully examine those who go out 

the grama and those who come into it and let them out after they have 
paid some security. ^ 

584. But those who are of known, t.e., illustrious deeds nnd 
character he should allow without consideration. 

■*585-6. For the prevention of thieves and bad characters the watcl, 

eve..y „all .d™ IT''; 

aiBong’ Itl bj the king 


^ on all sides, having no ni<>"hf- n,. • 

homing, etiquette, &e. » - r end, i.e,. permanently, -ilfuheiidi ng, 

fUl Police stations, out-posts of sentinels. 

it has been stationi.^^Ar arpUcaWon'’^fthe People for whom 

purposes. PPUcat.on oi the principle of local taxation for local 

ence of rest-ho^Ss te^r!vXt 1 ,Tdlatf tlm superintend- 

espionage that was in force. Besides, there was theter::!^^^^!^/^ 
t>earching inquiries about strangers and ordimiw ‘ 

name and fame should not be made to submit to thi^ rr 7“ But men of 

thus room for judicious discretion. Onmmal Investigation. There was 

' ’Pfei Rounds of the sentinels. 

’ Having described the villao'e nni,v» 11,., i., 

of the social, moral, sumptuary and other laws that “ account of some 

of his subjects, ■ should pass for the guidance 
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>588-9. Towards the slaves and servants, towards the wife and 
children or towards the disciple no one obeying my command should be 

liarsli and cruel in words. 

o 90“£^. ? Falselioods must not be practised by anyone with .regard 
to the vsyslem and standard of weights and measurements, currency, 
extracts, some kinds of metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, oil, ground sub- 
stances and ofcher things. 

^593. Nor niust writii^^^^ statements) be forced, liribesbe accept- 
ed, or the interests of the master consciously damaged. 

595-6. Ion should never keep screened, i.e., give protection to, 
men of wicked activities, thieves, bad characters, malicious and offensive 
persons, as well as other wrong-doers. 

^ riiis is a law enjoiiiing kind treatment of inferiors by stu>erior.s, e.g., the em- 
ployees by the employ ei% t lie servant by the master, the -wife hy the luisband, * the sons 
by the father, and the pupils by the Giirn. Three classes of social and domestic relations 
are mentioned here :-( 1) Service, (2) The Family, (3) The School, And as in each case 
the head is a single individual like the patriarch and likely to be tyrannical, the im- 
portancc of kind words and gentle treatment eannot be overestimated. These, however, 
are not left to the mdividnal's own sense of humanity and justice. The State itself, 
according to Siikracliaryya, should issue definite decrees. 

By those who live under my jurisdiction or commands. 

2 gw Weights and measures, Wf system, standard, coins, TO fats, m 

falsehood, deceit, e.g., adulteration in some cases, counterfeiting in others, 

sWraeharyya’s comprehensive view grasps almost all the economic transactions 
which are liable to the practice of dishonesty aiid deceit, and which it has been the 
function of the Society and the State to guard against on Jiygienic, economic, moral 
and political grounds in all times and ages. 

Here, again, as in the above cases of social and domestic relations, Sukraeharyya 
does not advocate the policy of bam /cure. The State should come forward and inter- 
vene and protect the society from the dangers of food adulteration, false and counter- 
feit coins, unscientific medicinal extracts and other preparations as well as the passim^’ 
off of base metals for genuine and high class things. The following are the five classes 
of commodities regarding which such crimes ai’O likely to be perpetrated 

(1) Weights and measures (2) Goins (3) Medicines (4) Metals (5) Food substances. 

^ These are more or less administrative and political regulations different from 
the above which are mainly of social and economic nature. 

Just as the master has been ordered to be kind and lenient towards 
his emijloyees, so the employees are here commanded not to forget or wilfully damage and 
consciously injure the interests of their masters. 

hidden, screened, it is the duty of the people not only not to commit 
these wrongs, but also to hand over to the police, or otherwise disclose to the State 
the existence of the men who are in any way undesirable to the society and the king- 
dom. The whole society is thus enjoined to be an active information-and-vigilance-com- 
mittee and an association for public safety. 
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o,)7-8. Insult, and jokes sliould never be dealt, out towards the 
parents and other respectable seniors, as well as towards the men of 
learning and virtuous character. 

*599-600^ Discord must never be created be toeen liu,sband and 
^ e, mastei and servant, brother and brother, preceptor and pupil, as well 
as between father and sons. ^ 

_ ^ 601-2 You must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, bound- 

aries or place hindrances to the use of religious homses, temples and roads 
Tfor^d movements of) the poor, the Wind and the 

* b03-8. Without the permission of the king the following tliinas 
are not to be done by the subjects :-gambIing, drinking, hunting, ui 

people with it in carrying these laws into effect, h'nkraolnirvya's iJmicil 
p. nts ,hl.h hare .nticipateff the hite.. principle. ^ 

yet to be realised by modern States. i iia^e 

thepio™! L%taJ:V:ran r. social ana .„oraI interests of 
existence of conflicts, aisnnions, " rivalry aml^iarty ^sTirit security is the 

is torn asunder when the mortal reSrS Trl 

offender and the most criminal sinner is he "who h i' ' gi’eatest political 

between the., who eho.H .L™ ^ X 

.g.ln« .neh offence, by the «»l,npolltI»l ff.ore, ta.a h, the ling ° 

administrative organisation to be followed bv the kiiK- inu i '®* *“gU.v complex 

...neh end ,„h., well, „d“nl^ llnZt^. ,’”‘l 

necessitated the passing of a separate law or at any rate their con i 1- 

important item of the public interests of the State. Thirule regardiir thfr^T^^ f 
the unfortunates is purely humanitarian. ® ^ 'iiwabled and 

safety,?oI/;elce“rnd“L^^^^^^^ ^or public 

by the State, and receive a royal patent, charter or iLlnse^rteSy TT 
character. In all these cases the State, according to Sukraniti must intcrir “ 

on the principle of “individualistic minimum ” However hichlv . -r f even 

might praise the principles of let-alone and non-intervention in sorirSrr'^ f 
and pillars of States have uniformly adopted in practice the prSpt Tf’ stSZ 
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of arms, sales and purchases of cows, elephants, hor 
men, immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, int 
distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds in 
or loan, and medical practice. 

' 609-12. Nor should you ever do the follov 
cm sing, acceptance of pledges, promulgation of nev 
tion of castes, receipt, of unowned and lost goods 
secrets, and discussion about the king’s demerits. 

613-6. So also you must never even in mind 
actions . Forsa king your own religion, untruth, aduli 

mfcerferenee, and been compelled to enlarge the functions of t 
their own abstract conceptions. The hoary Suki-acharyya a 
ar© ii6r6 on a common 


v^ramming, all those plaj^s on which money w^ 
public safety require that there should be a limit to these 
of royal licenses, 

is also to be controlled by so 
purchase or possession of more than a fixed cxuantity. 
in breweries and distilleries has also to be licensed. 

— There are Game Laws i“ ■ :i 
and the preservation of forests have become 
scientific administration* 

— These deeds must 
might contain some inhuman or 
in order that they may be valid. 

Licences to medical practitioners and druggists ; 

In reading an account of these laws one seems to be skippi 
penal and criminal codes of modern States. These and other 
remarkably analytical study of legal and juristic problems . 
system of jurisprudence. 

^=^WIli~Unlicensed arming is prohibited. 

The following are the classes of licensable affairs 

(1) Gambling, (2) Drinking, (3) Distillation, (4) Sports, (5) Arming, (6) Trade 
m-(a) Cattle, (b) Men, (c) Land, (d) Metals, (c) Spirituous liquors, {/) Poisons 
(7) Deeds of contracts regarding- (a) Sales, (b) Gifts, (c) Loans, (8) Medical Profession! 

Unr— Trade in men, sales and purchases of slaves are referred to as one of the 

licensable affairs, 

>-The speciaHy noteworthy rules in this somewhat miscellaneous regulation 
are about or new social regulations, and or defamation of castes. 

It seems that no new custom or breach of the existing system was allowed to the' 
people except through royal assent. And perliaps it was an offence to speak ill of the 

lower castes. 

^ False, SlftrsTf Bribes (hidden receipts). These lines may be regarded 

as forming something like a Hindu Decalogue or the Ten Commandments of the Hindus ■ 


in every civilised State. The preservation of games 

0 in these days the accepted principles of 

Hence sportsmen most carry licenses. 

receive royal sanction, for the agreements or contracts 
immoral or illegal items, and hence have to be reeistered 



secret acceptance of gifts, realisation of more than the fixed revenue 
thieving, violence and enterprise against the master. 

‘ 617-18. You should never commit violence (or aggression; on any- 
body in the matter of remuneration, duties or revenues by increasing 
them through sleight or strength. 

619. All measurements have been definitely fixed and ascertained 
by the king. 

620._ All the subjects should try to be qualified in the performance 
OX ine.ntonous actions. 

.a 1 ^ 'Violence has been committed the aggressor must be 

caught and handed over (to the State). 

’ 622. Those who have let out bulls and other animals (after religi- 
ous observances) must keep them within proper control. 

* 623-24.^ I will surely destroy by severe punishment those offenders 
who after hearing th ese my decrees would act contrary to them. 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 
( 10 ) 


Thou must not commit adultery. 

Thou must not bear false witness. 

Thou must not forge. 

TiioiJ must not accept bribes. 

Thou must not extort more than what is due unto you. 

Thou must not steal. 

Thou must not oppress (or commit violence). 

^ *^^ 5 st not rebel (or commit perfidy), 

Snhraniti is as much a text-hook of Ethics as of Political Science. 

-aggression, SR^-dnties, rates, taxes. This law prohibits exactions and 
undue enhancements of payments from the master in the shane of TZZT 

subjects 111 the shape of exorbitant revenues in <*11 

vlo,„„ O. by Italy 

^ jr^^OT—Standard of measurement for lands. 

-XJnit of measurement for liquids. 

Unit of measurement for grains. 

Ascertained and fixed. 

Realisations should be made in the above cases according to the fixed 

schedules published by the State. ^ m the 

s These animals must not be allowed to destroy public pronertv n. nfK. - 
damage the j>eoples^ interests, P .T ^ otherwise 

• ^ poeuliar Hindu custom, vw., the consecration of bulls and of-hA^> 

fca,. B.t the GUt. tb.l tho„ wbotaTi™ tjl 

^ “» ”■»>■= <» ntiw 
„U;y ta C '“rt 
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b2D-6. The king should always inform the sul 
by the State drum and also place them in esplanades as 
627-8. To the wicked people as well as to the 
should ever be ready with punishments. The subje 
tected by the king according to Niti. 

629-30. For the convenience of travellers the 1 
the roads. And those who are 
carefully repressed. 

® 631-5. The heads of the 
income from the grama. 


maintained by three 


as any otter nation that has contributed 


nave m any considerable ^degree wielded the machinery ea] 
hold that, after all, the test of political wisdom and stat 
promote the interests of man and devise ways and means 
is great truth in the couplet— 

“ For forms of government let fools contest 
Whatever is best administered is best,” 

It is an error to 

people or even that they - 

cal insight, the study of public interests, 
sions about the common weal must have been integral features 
order that it might evolve such conceptions of order and 
as we have been describing here. 

^ In order to prevent V 
greatest publicity has to be 
beating of the State drum to 
written down and stuck as poster 
streets, &c. 

2 Roads must always be maintained 
of robbers and cheats. The 
of travellers and passengers. 

* Six divisions of the annual expenditure 
of the income to several purposes are to be in tl 

Qrdmapa ... of tl 

Army ... 

Charity . . ^ 

People , . . 

Officers ... 

Personal • • . 


suppose that the Hindus were a “ pre-political 
were an essentially non-political or non- 
, solicitations for material 


and “ pre-eeGUomic*' 
economic race. Politi.. 
prosperity and discus-. 
of Hindn national lifo lxj 
notions of political organisation 

the possibility of the pleading of ignorance of laws the 
given to them. Two means are suggested — (1) The 
announce the royal orders and (2) The Praclaraations 
rs in public places such as squares, the crossings of 


in good condition and free from the 
purpose is also mentioned— ie., for the c( 


Six items of expen- it or J of the income, 
diture 

The annual deposit of the surplus is therefore to be | of the income, 
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1 Each of these qaaliflcatioiis is exp 
»Two conditions make a Pa'idit 
■prejudiced enough to discuss with anybo 
(2) Morai. He must be a man of virtuous 

-Not oratory or eloontiou. 
Thus not an iuteliectual but a moral qua, 
treatiise. 

■’ A technical term for what 
readiness in view of an imminent war. 


is known as mobilisation 


Jiiilitiiry 


(such pai-ts), charity (to be done to He extent of, halt (of such a part, 
the people are to be entertained) with half (of such a part), the olHceie 

met) out of half (of such a part). A>id the treasury is to he saved hv 
therematoder. By dividing the income i..to six such divisions the Ll 

sliould yeaily incur expenditure. ^ 

636. This rule is meant for and should be observed by rulers like 
Stomci7ita and abov6j not by inferiors. 

. There should be no inactivity in the preservation of acauir 

and also i,. Im: 

philanthropy. The kiim (should Ka , • ir t i" ' P’ ®P®«kii)g, and 
daily preparttion for I™ P™s and 

can securely %ht Tu^lttles T f 

his master. cause of 

even the vvellspokeiVwrds^lfVchihJ^alld^- partiality 

“ 646-7. The man .ho evenl^he p^l"^ 

speax out his demerits and never prafseslLri k ^ ^ 

speaker. P^^i^es them like merits is the real 

648-9. The man to whom there is notblrrrv u i 

gift,.,.-; wife, son and wealth, who can give away even 1^ Hfa' VT 

proper person is called a Data or giver. 

650. That is called Bala or strength by which a wm-t i .i 
without anxiety. ' ^ ^ wik can be done 

appear^ bo"r:x.: 

^boJ. f/tlWrtWn to be the piepomtion for. warfare. 
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' 6£)3. For fear of poisons the King should examine his food tlirough 
monkeys and cocks. 

654-5/. At the very sight of poisoned food drakes limp {ie., cannot 
walk), bees hum, peacocks dance, cocks cry, cranes get intoxicated 

monkeys pass stools, rats become excited, birds (Maina) vomit. Thus the 

lood IS to be examijied. 

658-59. He should take meals, having six, not simply two or three 

tastes, not tasteless, nor over- tasteful, not pungent, not excessively sweet or 

■■■'■ aGid., . ' ^ 

660. He should hear with the ministers the petitions and appeals 
ot the people. 

661-63. lu parks (Mil places ot eiitertaiimieut) lie sliouM carefully 

mdulse enjojmeuts mtl, tire people, woure,,, actors, mrsiciaus, poets 

and magicians. 

668-64. He should every morning and evening eaXercise himself 
wi e ephants, horses, chariots and other conveyances. And he should 
learn as well as teach the mduary arrangements of soldiers. 

665-66. He should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds and other ani- 
mals of the forest and in the course of the hunting should kill the wild 
ones* 

667-69. The advantages of hunting are the growth of ability to 
strike the aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use of arms and weapons 
but cruelty is the great defect. ’ 

1 From the very great i»recaution advised against indisoriminate use^food it 
would appear that poisoning of ioods meant for kings or members of the royal iJl 
ly and ot men of wealth and position generally was one of the prominent social evils of the 
times. For this we have an analogy in the Italian society of the Fifteenth Oentnry. 

. ,. the author is describing the process of testing the food and the 

indications by which its purity is to be determined by narrating the efeets of poison m^n 
some ol the domestic animals. upon 

taste.''' be no preponderance of any one 

q The six flavours or tastes are sweet, salt, pungent, bitter, sour and astringent 
^ Military exploit and other physical exercises are described here. The tint 

must never be without military training. ® 

Ari‘ay of soldiers, formation of groups. 

^ Which is instrumental in striking or biting (5PWR) 

objective or aim © v « -«« v bsie 

1.1 a previous part these military and manly exercises were mentioned as two imuor 
taut Items ot the daily routine of work. The author is here explaining his reason for 

making them an integral part of the king’s life. ^ eason for 
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’670-73. He should 
formers the opinions, seiJl' 
officers, the Departments of admiiaistratio 
relatives, and tlie females of the 

674. He should do that < 
weapons note down (the statements of the 

675-76. The king who does ; 
comes the destroyer of the people 
Mlecltaha. 

’ 677-78. The ki 
either directly or by 
student, of one 
magician. 

679-80. If tlie king accepts a spj 
way, he can get no information and has 
not fear to speak untruth to a king who 

681. He should pi-otect the s 
partments of administration. 

682-b3. There should ever be 

many. And the king should never try t 
leader. 

684-85. If in the king’s family 
among them is ,to be king, the other 
auxiliaries. 


^ every night hear from the secret spies and in- 
timents and demonstrations of the subjects and 

n, enemies, soldiers, members, 
i.nn er apartments. 

carefully and well equipped with arms and 
— —0 spies). 

not punish the false-speaking spy be- 
i’s persons and properties and is called 


ng should examine the 
some art after he has assu 
practising penance, a hern 


spy (and test his efficiency) 
nied the garb of a religious 
it, lowei’ class men or a 


5 leaner in a State, never 
any situation without a 


primogeniture must obtain 
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(?)686. More tlian all other assistants these members of the aris- 
tocracy help forward the intei ests of the State. 

687-88.^ If the eldest, however, is deaf, leprous, dumb, blind or 
eunuch he will not be eligible for the throne, the king’s brother, or the 
eldest son’s son (will be eligible). 

(589. And the eldest son’s junior (i.e., the king’s second son) or the 
son of the king’s brother will get the throne. 

ut no ' "I't® the throne. 

. Unity of opinion among the heirs (or sharers) is good for 

family'^' t<^5^otli the State and the 

693-94. Hence the king should arrange for the,se heirs the same kind 
of comforts and enjoyments as for himself, and should be strict in coni- 
mand (to tjie ser\mnts) in satisfying them with umbrellas and thrones 

kingdoms there can arise no good 
Rather die kingdom divided into parts is exposed to the enemies. ' 

691-98. He should station them in various quarters by paving them 
one-fourth of the royal revenues or make them governors of provinces 

camels 

and the lady who is of the same rank as the 
mother should be appointed in charge of the kitchen. 

^ Beeeivers of sliave«, heh.»s. 

The conflict between possible heirs is the ffreat defor^f nf ..n i.... 

hereditary monarchy prevails, and the difficulty is felt both in kingdoms 
or non-regal Jurisdictions. Partition suits, civil wars quarrct 
and uncles intensified by rivalries between ministers prltender's ® 
phenomena where possessions come down on the domesHc f natural 

both to the territory as well as the family. Both are involved fn the’com^"*^^ 

^ The possible heirs who in their self-interest « T 

ing king as well as his direct saeeessor as rivals find nof i ^ ^ ^ 
rather than lose anything in their death.?, must be maintainTd 8®'*“ 

Wants to seize or capture. 

This, again, is a sound advice. In politics, as in other affairs, union is strcn<,f», . 
the State, e.g., chiefs and governors of the districts. SoinethTg"lite T ^eum 
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' 701. Cognate kinsmen and brothers-in-law are to be ere 
ed in the Military Department. 

702. Critics of one’s own faults are to be made those who 
riors and friends. 

703-4. The females are to be appointed in the over 
clotnes, ornaments and vessels. 

Bathe himself m„el reflect upoa aud seal all i„ saecessioa. 

w.,, T , ““““ 0“ a«ion 

p ace, «.j, the inner apartments of the house, cleared forest 
or by night. 

taoth, 

3 and members in the Council House. 

lire™. • ; , ■ /” 0* ft" nMeling 

and Wt* »”'> ““-e to sit b, 

to sit "“1’’“®"'“- 'iMghte,-,' 

at hm back in succession, proceeding from the right hnvards 

110-14. tlncles, superiors of the same famil,. members a 

mauders are to sit in i.lm f.-rmh a. , , a 


ininis- 
cers are to 


and the daughter's 
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719. In the place of claugliters sons and nephews the adopted sons 

may he seated, and nephews and daughters’ sons znav have seats of the 

sons. 

720 The or preceptor, like the f.tUer, ie to sit on the 

same.kindof good seats. 

he „ iff , °‘r ** to 

be at tile back of the in misters. 

721. The servants are to be seated at the back of all. 

_ 722. Two men bearing gold sceptres are to be on one side to com- 

inioiicate tliej 3 reseiice and salutation (of persons) to tlie .king. 

^ /2o-.^7. The king should enter upon the throne provided with his 

special signs, well-dressed, well-decorated, armoured, with the crown on 
with effective missiles and uncovered Aveapoiis, ami very careful. 

d. greatest of all mtas (charitable men) and 

bums (heroes) —such remarks he should not liear. Those who speak in 
this w^ay are deceitful men. 

= 730-31. The ministers are likely to be dumb {i.e., silent) throuah 
the pas.sions, cupidity and fear of the king. The king should not consider 

them .in ends for his o\Y.n interest. 

” 732-33. The king should receive in written form the opinions of 
each separately with all his argiuueuts, compare them with his own 

opinion and then do w.hat is accepted by the ].nany. 

' 734-35. The wise king should every day examine the elephants 
horses, chariots, cattle, servants, oflicers, provisions, and soldiers, and pre- 

sei \ 0 01 niauitaj.li the able and gi\'e up tlie very old 

° 736. He should bring in one day news of places Imndred crokas 

distant. 


! ^rras which have to bo thrown, raissiIo.s. Unerring, efleotive 

Tins IS a precaution against flattery ami tlie temptation to hoar praises. ’ 

Mith regard to the minister, the king .should not act upon tlip nrincinie no-] 

gives comsont,” for there may be duo motives for thoirsikmeo. ' 

" The king must have his own opinion on the top; tlieii tJio indiviMn.n „ • • 
of the ministers withtheirrea,sou.she will invite ina written form 

r“ "'““Ktocco b ..y 

Ikohoe „ alway. lo h.vo a. liia service coepotec, aUe-toioS moo and 
animals, as well as effective and useful materials Hen.-e ti.„ ^ 

examination. ^ necessity of daily 

t“::“ krd:r.tci':"r.r"^ r “? ■■ *» 

hundred miles in the course of one dav. If,sucdi arrano'cmentl eoun'b of two 

one of the most important means of modern administration must have beel’seciS!^ 
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7o7(?)-o9. Pie should train the officers appointed with salaries in 
the cultivation of all the arts, and liaving seen that they liave finished -their 
studies, should appoint them in tlieir special fields. 

t40. He should also honour those every year who are very hicdi in 
arts and sciences. ^ 

741. llie king skoidd alwa^'s take suck steps as may advance tke 
arts and sciences of tlie country, 

742-4o. I he lang should engage near Jiini the services of the soldiers 
who are to precede and lollou' him, gaudily dressed, adept in the rules of 

etiquette and morality and supplied with useful missiles and naked 
weapons. 

' /44. The king should tour the city on the back of tdephants in 
order to please the people. 

“ 740-4(3. Does not even the dog- Jouk like a king ndien it has 
ascended a royal conveyance ? Is not tlie king justly looked upon as a 
dog by the poets ? 


* Tills is the special afraiigoiuuiib for the tniining of officers. 

ScIioIaMhip-iiolders aud stipendiaries, hi tins case the two lines 
would imply that the long should luaintaiu students with scholarships for the study of 
thevai-ious branches of learning, ami wbeii they have been sullicieiuly educated, should 

appoint them to proper posts iii tJio Uovorumeut service. The lines would tlieu refer to 
the geucral system oi education liuauced by the State, and the method of giving eaiploy- 
meats ill the State to learned scholars. i. u o cmpioj 

^ Does it refer to the system of annual examinations or recognitions of merit and 

the ciwaialiug oi titles, dipioauis, prizes to the ahiiuiii year ? 

_ » iineouragemeut of education, spread of learning and tiio dcvelopn.ont of arts and 

sciences are regarded as some of the functions of the hing. .nkraclniryya ivliile iunie^at 
mg the so mauj social, moral and oconomic functions in addition to the ordinary political 

^This, however, is the very means of taking asvav from the nen.Ue-. • , 
notion of “ the divi.uty that hedges the king.- Advocate; of monai.;!." im-idly make 
apolitical application ol the precept ‘ iramiliarity breeds contempt' by keeping the 

kmg as much away from the peoples’ and scrutiny as possibli and Lns s irok i g 
him with transcendenta halo and endowing the royal position and altairs with a 

giandcur. It is one oi the many peculiar parado.ves of Hindu sociology that tiio king 
who IS a god m human form is yet by personal contact and other wavs brlo-l t wlr 
the field of public criticism ill such a way as in other countries has l^d to thf gldiu; 
devolution of his uifiueuco and functions on tiio Many 'md the , i r 
Democracy, or at any rate, the Aristocracy. ^ establishment of a 

‘ The king does nob look magnificent unless he is attended hv fi,,, ■ *■ 
oflloers and the regal insignia as well as the paraphernalia. The kiij aior e 
than a dog, i,e„ cannot command awe and reverence of the people. ^ 
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’ 747-48. Hence lie should be accompanied by his kinsmen, friends, 
and the State officers who have been made equal to him through qualifica- 
tions, never by the low class people. 

749. The neeeha or wicked and the sddhu and honest are respec- 
tively the men whose practices are false and evil, and good. 

“ 750. The wicked people display greater gentieneas than the srid/mn. 
751-52. The king must personally inspect every year the grdmas, 
piiras or cities, and de-hs or districts and provinces and must know 
which subjects have been pleased and whicli oppressed by the staff of 
officers, and deliberate upon the matters brought forward by the people. 

* 754. He should take the side not of liis officers but of the subjects. 

i ^ 5nT*inTr'T%'- 5%: by tlio.so who have been made to attain srrPTfT: equality 

I with him by dinfc of qnalirications, meintorioiis and well-tFained. 

As a term in Hindu .Political treatises means : (1) subjects, (!i) the requisites 
J or departments of wliicb bavo been mentioned previously to be seven in number, 

(3) olHcers, ministers, secretaries, &:c. 

2 But tbe two are to be distini2:uished by applying the dictum ‘ All that glitters 
is not gold.’ 

® Among the many duties of the king, inspection and supervision, by tours 
through the kingdom, of tlie work of bis olHcers as well as inquiry into the condition of the 
subjects have been given a prominent place. He must not be an irresponsible head, but the 
real controller of affairs and iience must personally study tlie affairs of the State. 

^5115^ These throe terms seem to describe the three principal units of 
territorial administration like the township, the city and the circle of modern States. 

Satisfied, tortured, displeased. The words point to the good or bad effects 
of administration, should discuss measures according 

to the matters or eom])lalnts or petitions (^?r)bronght forward by the people. The king’s 
tours must not l.>o nominal. He must be prepared to solve some of the knotty points 
which may have boon left untouched or decided unsatisfactorily or temporarily by the 
servants. The right of direct petition by the subjects is here, as in other places, definitely 
recognised. 

A monarchy, however divine and absolute in theory, supplies, so far as these and other 
conditions are mentioned, practically all the advantages of self-rule and government by 
the Many. The most rigid enforcement of obligations and duties from, side by side with 
the most lavish grant of rights and privileges to, both the governor and the governed 
explain the seeming inconsistency and paradox that characterise the Hindu political 
system, and the great discrepancy l.)etween the theoretically despotic and the practically 
democratic features of the political organisation. 

This is a sound political maxim and is based on the observation of the fact that 
the peoples’ interests and ojunions do in most cases differ from the report and opinions 
of the servants of the /State. Hence in cases of conflict between the two, the king should 
take the peoples’ point of view.’ ^ 

Happiness of the people is the sole consideration to a king. Hence his interests 
must ever be identified with those of the people. And in deciding upon measures he 
should be guided by the truth populi vox deiV Tims though the king is himself a 
god, the god of the king is the people. And, in fact, the king has been described their 
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men. 


755. He should dismiss the officer who is accused by one hundred 


to privately pnnish the minister when he is found 

1° t ->o b, ni; 

conqJrlfrdfr''" in the tenitones of 

tothei' --rciing 

u™. v™"‘r f° " •“ 

purified. ^ well-adorned and well 


servant getting remuneration for tis work in IT sv' p , "7; ~~ — 

antitkesis in the king’s position Imve been verv nnhr «U \- ^ peculiar dualism and 
The combination of sacrifice ^yith eniovmLt ?, 'f *'"“^7 
cism with Samsdm and attachments the" inter ’ -t samjusa and asceti- 

self-realisation with PmuriHi or pursuit of iile-i- *rp oi NtvritU or highest spiritual 

m the Finite, and the leavening of duties wj/h r” I'f the Infinito 
essentml features of that transcendental pls tiv sm iSfn -'<1 

m the interests of the actual and natural th^t son e o « T Supornaturalism 
good of this world and the happiness of m.an that i’raetieal 

literature, and are embodied in the social institution's of national life and 

thesis between the human and superhuman is the P i. ®“dus. This eternal aiiti- 

and is never forgotten by poets in tlioir deseriptiouTf idelf Sociology 
the basis of the division of Hindu life into the fnn i " 

ramppustha and Yati. The test and toucLone °f Bpahmachanjpa, GMiaatluja, 

the approximation in life and though -e 

attachmenv and 

» Is it someH • ,■. ^ ® to the fruits.’ 

foolish actions of tiio^roya^I smrvante ^^iriTv sufficient clieck to the arbitrary or 

^ .nany times! W 1 oito t f 

otherwi,so people would have ^lo c^fco ill ' f T' “ 

very iinportant and dignilied post. tlif 3 hinc i mimster oeeiij)ios a 

«««.;, rnz:::::: 
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'763. He who sleeps for two ydmas (i.e., six hours} enjoys much 
happiness. 

764. He should not leave his own position but conquer the enemies 
through JShti. 

765. Teeth, nails, hair, and kings do not look well when taken 
out of their proper situations. 

* 766. The king should take shelter in the hill-forts in times of 
great danger, and from those places sliould try to recover his kingdom by 
violence and robbery. 

^ 767- Pandits, females and creepers do not flourish without resting 
grounds. 

? 768-70. The king as the robber, should seize from all quarters all 
the wealth of the enemies for marriage, gifts and sacrifice besides the (?i 

^ 771-72. He hhould not live for ever in the same place, and never 
have implicit faith in anybody. He should always be careful but not 
think of death. 

773-74. He must be severe, active and unkind in acts of robbery, 
should be against attachments to others’ wives and violating the daughters 
of respectable families. 

' 775-76. If subjects protected as sons become enemies at times, 
there is no fault of your own activity, that is yoiir luck. 

* 77 <-78. Seeing his work end in nothing he should practise penance 
and go to heaveti. 

’ 771). Thus have been narrateil in brief the duties of the king, I 
intend to say more in the Miscellaneous Chapter. 

Colophon. This is the hirst Chapter of Suknmiti, the chapter on 
the Duties of Princes. 


^ llie period of rest as given in fcliat daily routine described above is 8 Ttiuhurtcis 
or J of tlie 24 liours. 

rescue, deliver. 

® This describes the natural helplessness of these, and by analogy suggests the 
helplessness of rulers who have been driven out of their own kingdom, unless they can 
have their Jiill stations as the basis of operations against the victorious enemies. The 
necessity of “ .Protections ” for the advancement of learning is also hinted at. 

These are the dictates of diplomacy. 

® The king should nob blame himself for his inactivity or idleness in putting forth 
energy when he finds tlia-t his subjects do not appreciate his paternal care, 
thoroughly iinsuecessful. 
t brief, condensed form, 

chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF I’HE CROWN PRINCE 
AND OTHER STATE OFFICIALS. 

^\B,—~References are -to Hues, iwt to Slolms. 

Kv witli difficulty 

for « 1 °T performed by an unfriended person 

for a kingdom tliat is considerable ? 

“ tJie king who is proficient in all the sciences and a 

pastmaster in statecraft shmdd never by himself study political intere.sts 
without reference to ministers. ''I'-u.srs 

.. ruler should ever abide bv the well-thouo-lit-out 

a meeting— never by his own opinions. ^ 


with^ theepiroLpSecuT^^rsIate Tills word is contrasted 

.n putt A, „ -bppiTir.' 

infallible. Th^nmitat^tl ar^fullv T *’ ‘"“'i*:® i‘im 

trainfcs are imposed imnn i • ^ recogni.scd, and moral as well a.s eon.stitnfcional res- 

M.n..rjEj“„t7.zz;‘,‘'“ ‘z 

of Eup^peau savants about th^ inf in *r+ tnodiiications ; and tlie notions 

imported into the study of Hindu Socio-pilftrcal iiSons "" 

of endM.e., Whatever minister to the wants 

ere 1 r ’ as a political organisation. 

ere.-&ubraehuryya like John 8. Will considers the hypothetical oaseof an all 
nowing ruler, and hko the great English philosopher of the 18th century discusses his 
claims for absolute rule in a]mo.st the seifsamo w<ay. The physical magnitude if not 
anything Oise, is too much for one man, and hence ouc-,nan-rt,!e, however w^cil-meaning and 
beneficent, is positively and iinequivocably forbidden. ^ 

ete.-Here are mentioned four classes of persons whose opinions should bestiidi 
ed by the ruler before adopting any measure. Hois never to pursue his own ideas only 
Tlie Hindu monarcli can never be arbitrarj^ ' 

^ Aiicient Hindu statesmen and philosophers placed restraints upon the 1-ino- nnf 
simply by devising pules of morality and social etiquette to be strictlv film 1 1 ' m * 

bpyi but Lnl lnX"'^ “ 

well as by imposing ^diat may be regarded as t be positive and direct ehecH of 
stitutional government^ lioeks of a cop- 
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^ 7-8, TLe nioDarcli wlio follows liis own will is the cause of miseries, 
soon gets estranged from liis kingdom and alienated witli his subjects. 

® 9-11. The wealth of intelligence is seen to 1)6 dilferent with differ- 
ent men — according to (the various sources of knowledge) revealed wisdom, 
intuition, knowledge of ^Astras, inferential reasoning, direct observation, 
analogies, adventurous instincts, craft and force. ^ 

^ 12. Tliere are diversities of human conduct as well as grades of 
excellence according to the degree in which they are higli or low. 

^ Here are mentionecl some of the evil effects of arbitrary government and one-man- 
riilc. Three classes of evils are eiuiraei-ated U) the miseries and disasters 

that may befall a people, poverty, crime, oppression, etc. (2) The ruler may be depriv- 
ed of his lOTsgr Cf. ^cashiering’ the king for misconduct. (3) The or subjects general- 
ly may rise in rebellioii, and there may bo general misrule and anarchy all over the land. 

So in the interests of himself as well as the nation, to prevent all sorts of disorders 
in the commonwealth as well personal ignominy and loss, the king sliould think thrice 
before making himself solo master and realising the condition implied in the passage 
* I am the monarch of all I survey — My right none there is to dispute.’ 

i.e., the situation in which one is one’s own master— the condition of uuchar- 
tered freedom in which there is nobody to control one’s actions and dispute one'>s rights. 

2 Nine sources of human knowledge are enumerated here— nine classes of intel- 
lectual gifts with which man has been endowed and may be equipped. 

5^ 3^, etc.— There are men and men according as tlie nature and character of the 
mental outfit are considered, for the ingi'cdients of this intellectual framework are ex- 
ceedingly varied, x\nd therefore human aptitudes and characteristics are not at all 
uniform but extremely diverse. 

In the first place the sourer,^ of knowledge are various and the characteristics of men 
must vary with the kind of illumination they can provide for themselves— direct experi- 
ence or artifice, Jugglery or intuition. In the second place, it is not likely lhat every man 
should have at his commaiul all these sources of intellectual power. And in the third 
place, the proportion of each possessed by all men is not the same. Nature does not, in 
fact, repeat itself in the making of man as in its other operations. 

^^uq--Tntuitions or inward promptings of the heart. 

words of those who may be trusted as infallible authorities, because of 
their character and attainments. gjjF technical term in Hindu Philosophy denoting 
the persons who by their spiritual strength as well as gifts of intellect have attained 
a position in which they can directly visualise the highest truths of the universe, who 
are in fact Rishis capable of ‘ seeing ’ even in spite of spatial or temporal obstructions. 
Their knowledge may thus be regarded as ‘ revealed,’ it does not come through observa- 
tion or inferenee as that of ordinary men. 

^ 3 ^, etc.— This list of nine kinds of human kiiowdedge contains also tlio celebrated 
four methods of truth-investigation in Hindu logic, c.r/., to, (Inference), 3 ^ 

(direct perception) and (f.c., analogy, similitude &c), 

--Text-books of feastras, Codes, Scriptures, 

Having described tlie varieties of human intelligence and character, Uikracharyya 
refers in the next line to the varieties of iiuman affairs and relations. 

a technical term, in Hindu Social Sciences, and a most ‘ chartered ’ word 
conveying almost any idea. Here it means affairs, relations, conduct, situations, Soc. 






^ ld. It IS not possible for a single incliv 
the differences in (or varieties of inte 
varieties of arafrc. 

’14-18. Hence for the development of 
always appoint assistants who are higli b 
character, who are valorous, devoted and swei 
well, and bear pain, who have virtuous habits, c 
their wisdom can deliver a king who has gone 
and who have no envy, passions, anger, cnpiditj 


rogeny of D>M were destroyed tln-ough had 
Valorous and powerful raonarchs like Di 
5 (through bad advisers). 


' In L 3 ‘Siikracliiiryj^a took the ; 
he demolishes that hypothesis i - 
omniscient for the very nature of the 
So to the ■ » - 

interests is added that of intellectual 
omnipresent, he cannot also bo 
potent. Political cheeks and i 
(physical and intellectual) limitations, 

^ In selecting his assistants f ’ 
classes of qualifications : (1 ) Hereditary 
considerably in Hindu world. (2) ]\loral- 
ordinary vices of sloth, avarice, etc., and ; 
are faithful and devoted to the master „ 
healthy advice. (8) Physical-The assistants 
of undergoing strain and pressure of 
Intellectual— The councillors of kings 
perienco in order that they may be able 
and conduct. (5) Diplomatic— They 

and graceful in deportment, r 

perfect masters of etiquette. 

IRS devoted. This is both a moral 
Faithfulness are virtues not simply of 
public life also ; for obedience is the bor 
serious charge against a minister, ^ 

® This line supplies the sanction for ® 
body should not be trusted as councillors. 

Instances of failure are here culled i 
the evil effects of bad companv and inins;.. 


provisional case of an, all-knowing 
and rejects altogetlior the theory that 
- — e case goes against the idea. 

’gument of physical magnitude, < 

' weakness and incapability of man. 

i omniscient, and therefore lie must never 
1 Gstruiuts >tr© to follow 


extensity and vastness of political 

Mail :caii2iot' b© 
16' made:,:'o.m'2il*-'' 
iui media t.ely , .upon , 'Jifs ■ 'iiatura!"^ '' 

and advisei^ the king should consider the following 
■In all social relations, family references weigh 

. whether they are free from the 

ir liabits of life are religious ^ if they 

Sts and y they are disposed to offering 

so be painstaking, indefatigable, capable 

r as well a,s bold and courageous -m;. ( 4 ) 

pre-eminent by their wisdom anclex- 

from bad ways of life 

' '+• ” courteoms affable 

conversation and relations with ki„..,. 


counsels are bad. 
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^22. Hence the ruler should be without pride and should have good 
friends about him. 

•23. The Crown-Prince and the Body of Councillors are the hands 
of a monarch. They are also known to be his eyes and ears, in each case 
right and left respectively. 

“25-6. Without these two the ruler would be deprived of his arms, - 
eyes and ears (i.e., without any means of action). Hence he should appoint 
them on cai-eful considerations. Otherwise there would be great calamity. 

^26-27. The ruler should select as Crown-Prince the offspring of the 
legally married wife who can perform the tasks of the state without idleness. 
®29-31. He may select as Crown-Prince his uncle younger than 

1 3ift^-egotisin, ovep-conflclence in one’s own self. The king should not have too 
much faith in his own powers hut seek the a,ssistance of well-wishers. He should not 
think it beneath his dignity to be counselled by his friends. Hence the propriety of the 
term Rktor. 

2 The prince is the right hand, right eye and right ear, whereas the Ministers consti- 
tiite the left hand, left eye and left ear. 

The idea that these assistants are the limbs of a ruler was prevalent an the times of 
Papal Supremacy in mediaeval Europe when the legates, Cardinals, pardoners and other 
instruments of the Pope were regarded as his hands and eyes, to a certain extent, his re- 
presentatives and agents in temporal and spiritual affairs of the peoples. The conception is 
that the rulers project thennselves, so to speak, in and through their underlings and asso- 
ciates in order that they may successfully cope with the varied responsibility of big affairs. 
Like democracy or popular government, monarchy or one-man-rule also has thus to be 
divided into two classes, e.g., direct and indirect, (i.e.,'throngh representatives and agents). 

^-left. There is no special siguifieanee in assigning right or left place to any 
of the, se assistants. Unless it be that the Crown-Prince holds a more dignified position 
than the officials as the right hand is stronger than the left. 

3 The natural limitations of an individual may be considerably minimised if there are 
instruments to add to the sense-organs. The King’s advisers are such instruments. Their 
observations, examinations and scrutinies reveal many facts of the political world which 
without them would have Iain in the dark. 

born of There may bo various wives according to the various classes 

of marriage, 

is the wife who is allowed to minister to the celebration of all religious rites. 

Two conditions of the Orown-l>nnce-~(l) birth, (2) personal merit ; he must be able to 
discharge the duties, ^ 

Neither a son nor one who is legally adopted as son; but one who, though not 
a son, is treated as such. 

Bight persons are enumerated from among whom the Crown- prince is to be selected, 

If there is an uncle (father’s brother) who is younger than the reigning king he should be 
appointed to fill that post. In his absence the next choice is his own younger brother. 

But if the king happens to have no younger brother, his own elder brother’s son is to be 
Crown-prince. It is only wlion these three have failed that the claims of his own son 
come up for consideration. The claims of the adopted child for Crown-priucesJiip are 
inferior to those of the person who has been treated almost as a son. Then comes the 
grandson through daughter and lastly the nephew through sister. 

8 
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himself y«m.e.. b«),ee s„„ „t l.is elder brother, hie o„n eon 

successively according, to LiuL 


' 32 - 37 . 


The ruler should not even nieutally oppress those persons 

ie to Uroivn-nvinoAohP. IV,. LV. I 


, i.uLcvi;££ inour,aiiv oppr 

are digible to Gro^vn-priuceship for his own bhiefit 

elephant (at the first opportunitv). hdl the 

They im lef It:!:: t'-'r 

persons. ^ *’'<= ^^^’other or other 

youth? thedullaiu .and the chdd desire lordship, does not the 


reason fe dear. Of course tho 

are likely to create factions. - It out to iIio.se who are high by birth and 

hel0„g“"r°rly!r per,sonswho 

the state and its affairs. Pcrsc-ns who ai'e edilrt ,"“ 0 ""’"' 
care of the reigning king. He should Icee,) constant 
while himself impartial, sliould try to uproot In^ k, 1 

tl'sJoyal or jealons feelings out of their 

® IMenibors of the royfil faniiH- /i- 

diplomacy are requirod of tho viilor In dellTr^ZuhtLv^^^^ caution and 

where they arc not watched and governed very M ,1 king 

ambition will provoke hostilities and lead to aliaJchy and dislX"''"’ 

state. Hi.story hears ample tostimonv to the cliwtT' 

cribed in tho last live linos. (Quarrel botwccVl n of royal family dos- 

fathor and sous, arc to be oternal f’^ o-le and nephew, 

/anuly history-so long a.s man is man. The disad'wmt * °’ '"rf''**' “atural incidents of 
over present before the miiKl'.s eye of the fluidu lli " Tt- wore 

the golden ago ' of peace and hariiioin - 1 ut saw the - , ' ^ ®'^‘'ists. They did not live in 

and discord that ha.s. existed throngh Hie ages and tint o ' .'' f 

elaborate rules about tiio treatment of I,<1 u ‘ *ke very 

household which Hie king should make it a Jnt toZTl 

which is rather of a moral and domestic cdiaraetorl w^^"'r‘“''""^^'' discussion 

political treatise,s also, and is certainly reiovint in <■,,/' important place in 

social, economic as well as political. ^ ' ‘ is a treatise on morals 

‘ Sign of the past tense but quite out of place here. 
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m-42. He slionld keep the royal children veiy near to hlrnRelf 
and, always know tlieir iniiids by employing craft tlirongh good servants. 

®43"46. He should make the children of his family well up in the 
Is'iti Sdstras, proficient in arcliery, capable of undergoing strains, and of 
bearing liarsh words and punishments, habituated to the feats of 
arms, master of all arts and sciences, upright in morals as %yell as well- 
disciplined through his ministers and councillors. 

^47-49. He should appoint them to Crown-princeship after having 
brought them up with, good dolls, clothed them in good dress, respected 
them with good seats, nouris]:ied them with good food and thus made 
tl.iem worthy of being Crowii-piinces. 

^5(1 The family or dynasty the children of which are undisciplined 
soon comes to ruin. 


— Proximity (to himself). This is the pre-eoiulition for good Kianagement, 
Abie servants are to be appointed who are adepts in the arts of diplomacy. Tn fact 
tliere should be a reguhu* organisation to study the minds of these members of the royal 
family. ■ 

‘■^Here is a course of instruction for children of the royal household. The education 
is to be at once physical, intellectual, moi'al, military as well as political. 

and Si^5S~“The two .refer perhaps to the theoretical and applied bra uehes of 
military education. The former indicates proficiency in the science of Archery, Lc„ mili- 
tary tactics and implements geii '‘rally, while the latter refers to actnai field work, parades, 
mock lights, assault-at-arms, etc., practices that call forth martial entliusiasm and develop 
the warlike aptitudes. 

Straight and upright in morals. 

The children must not be allowed to grow uncared for, they are to be brought 
up through a regular and systematic course of education under the direction of state 
■■ offioiais. . 

sill’ll. 43-4G Sukraclniryya has described the system of education. Here he gives an 
account of the physical environment and sniTOundiiigs amidst which he is to bo brought 
up, the comforts and decencies of material life that should be offered to him for enjoy 
ment. Good and decent living is not without its advantages 'in endowing the man with 
a cheerful disposition, optimistic outlook and hopeful visions, characteristics that are 
highly required of a man who has to deal with multifarious and complex interests in life. 
Wealth is a blessing in so far as the high standard of life which it makes possible 
considerably acts upon the character and tendencies of the man. 

They are to be fit for this office not only by birth, intellectual and military 
training, etc., but also by ideas, manners and sentiments which are to be royal. Their impuls- 
es are to be generous, notions about the world and its, alfiairs favourable. And all this is 
impossible unless the associations in which they are born and bred are really beautiful, 
opulent and .magnificent, 

4 untrained. Here is described the effect of not properly educating royal 

children. 
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ene^t '■ " f«l«r by Laving „norl ,,„ 

00-54. He should harass the child when takino- fn v^o -u 

thedephaut thJt is 

^Lo are of verreyVdLTosLta.r2onld'’beTeMl^^^^ 

tigere or enemies or iLrongL craft. e^tupited ti.rongl, 

destrrlt ‘o 


W .lioso ?rK Qp c}i{i.i*n.cf GP At* trcs /\P tii * 

^ living are very evil 

»,«lr..' ea^S “ «<‘‘M'e« 

troubled, oppressed. 

Ot the m-odM* hlM.”””'"' ™'‘ "'"■‘'t “tel, to be », veiled b.v the aoeoes 

™ea peveobs to be eet vljht tln.o.gl, vvleked el..„a.t„„. 

A generic name for vices and passions. 

" ®y ^bo take to vicious ways. 

^I??^-Unrestramed, ill-behaved. 

the «.. Hlh and klo „, 

^-that whidi can be inherited, property, estates, etc. 

Wicked relatives are to be crushed by hook or by crook. 

ro,.lI““ '*“* ■«““ “ ■'»•* tie tve.t„.,.t 

.I«,tb“2e2;."“:ett1.m“^^^^^^^^ -Sto to 

“ Having described the careful and cautions dealinas of l-i„«.« -i,. • , 

Snkracharyya tabes the other side of the shield and prescribes thJ ''''’ 

towards their ruler. Of course unless these f 

forfeit fcheir claims, they are sure to 

^.•—Excellent, 

^3:-Satisfy and please, not necessarily flatter. Their records of wa,.i ... „ 

habits of life must be approved ot by the ruler They should thus de -iv 
dignity bestowed on them as members of the royal family, “ * 

Their lives also may be insecure if tliAv Hn ^ 
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^ 60-61. Those who have no near relatives, those who are born of other 
persons and the adopted sons should never even mentally be regarded as 
one’s own children, 

®62, They desire to be adopted of a person after knowing him to be 

rich. 

® 63-64. Hence the son of girls belonging to the same dynasty is 
superior to the others (mentioned above). For the daughter, like the son, 
is descended from the same limbs (and hence has the same feelings). 

is a Hlnda legal terra denoting “a kinsman, especially one comieetedby 
the offering of the funeral cake to either or all of the manes of the father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, and their /wives respectively, as sr)rung from them in directly 
collateral lines ; the relationship stops with every fourth person, as the fifth cannot per- 
form the offering of a cake to the father even of the deceased.” 

The following are enumerated as Sapindas the son, the son’s son, and son’s grandson; 
widow, daughter, and daughter’s son ; the father, the mother the brother, brother’s son, 
and brother’s grandson ; father’s daughter’s son ; father’s brother’s son and grandson ; 
paternal grandfather’s daughter’s son ; paternal grandfather ; paternal grandmother ; 
paternal grandfather’s brotlier ; brother’s son and grandson ; and lastly, the great grand- 
father’s daughter’s son.”— Wilson’s Diet iofiar?/. 

^rron—The condition of having ie., one or other of the relatives mentioned 

above. The idea here is that those persons who cannot refer to one or other of such 
kinsfolk and indicate their family relations should by no means be regarded as one’s own 
children. Such persons are, practically speaking ‘ tribeless, clanless ’ foundlings and can 
never appreciate the normal filial feelings and paternal sentiments of ordinary human 
beings. 

Three classes of men should not be considered as one’s own children— (1) those who 
belong to no family and cannot refer to any of their own relatives; (2) those who are known 
to be born of other families; (3) those who have been legally adopted. 

i.e., one’s own offspring. The advice here given is expressed in the well known 
phrase ‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ Any body and every body cannot be successfully 
received as members of one’s own family, tied to it by natural affections and thoroughly 
identified with its interests. 

It is self-interest that impels men to be adopted children to somebody. They 
try to get themselves adopted by a man whom they find to be wealthy. 

This line supplies the reason why adopted sons are never to be regarded as 

^Sakracliaryya has been discussing the question of adoption. Here are described 
the persons from among w^hom the selection is to be made. He is of opinion that 
offsprings of the same dynasty should be preferred to those who are mere vagabonds. 

Here are advanced some of the general claims of the daughter which according 
to Siikmii it i nvG not at nil inferior to those of the son. The daughter participates as 
much in the flesh and blood of the parents as the son. Hence the offsprings of girl 
should not be considered in any way inferior to those of the male issues. Bights of 
w^oraen are thus ably advocated. 

^,T^.T^_-Limb by limb, ie., each portion of the body of the daughter (and the son) 
is derived from the limbs of the progenitor. 




^ That the clanghtei* or woman gei 
according to Sukrachttry^ra, by the re 
much entitled to tJie funeral rites as tl 

oblation to deceased ai 
milk, curds, flowers, &e., offered to the 
^ The adaption is not foi 
the interests of the state. 

^ The king’s wealth : 
of adopting sons and spendiiii 
^ If it is possible for 
expected that lie should spend 
So that the poorer classes 
A conflict between ] 
out here. That the right of aaoptioh 

weal of the people at large 

a mild protest against the 
^ “(Charity, gifts, &e.) 


^10.130 ne despised is siifficiently indicated 

that the male issue of the daughter is as 

iseli, 

as a ball or lump rice mixed up with 
nearest surviving, r€‘latio,ns, '■ ■ 
on but for the proper administration of 

is saerod and must not be misspent. Here is a slv hit ,f - h 

« .-V. “ .trrr 

"TrtnTjr. 

..Wil „ Sh»™ 

. and 5m (sacrifices, 
are interfered with by expenditure over adop 
for nsmira*! (maintenance of subjects, I. 07) e.a. thr 
IS spent on men who come into the royal family 
by a legal fiction, perhaps by his whim. 

‘Newly installed Crown-r-'- - 
upstarts. And persons likely to hear 
divided here into three classes — (1) meml 
( 2 ) friends and favourites of the 

installed in case of his absence, and hence wlw 
—the public at large, the subjects generally. It is 
should be able to establish an empire over the hearts of the 
mean a great or illustrious man, but a collective 
down upon. 

Vanity due to the newly acquired position and 


are the two items which 
money which is meant 
and sacrificial festivals 
e accident of birth but 

•princes are likely to be insolent, rude and haughtvlike 
. most the brunt of their affront have ‘been 

! their own family, relatives and kinsfolk • 
c. '., those who also might bo simllarlv 
are likely to be jealous rivals ; (8) 

very desirable that the Crown-prince 
. - -J people. 5,fraH-noes not 

people. 


wea.ltli as Crown-prince, 
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«er, difference between tbe son and the dauo-bter’s 

son as regards tire offering of cakes to ancestors. 

i-w to maintain an adopted son in the interests nf 

Ills ten itoiy as well as subjects. 

iecs, t^r -*■ 

as his 'orchil? WhaTcnm'e ““‘T''?'’" 
aad offsr sacrillces " 

^ ^ commonalty of tiie I'ealm. 
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^74-75. But if somebody who is outside the royal clan or family 
wants admittance into it the good people do not tolerate such presentation 
of an outsider to the king. 

711-77. Even after attaining great prosperity he should abide by 
his father’s coinmand, for to a child tlie father’s command is l:iis best 
ornament. 

"78-19. Tlie mother urns killed by Bhargava, and llama Aveiit to 
forest according to their fatJ)er’s commands And it was through the 
strength of their fathers’ penances that they respectively got back their 
niotlier-and kingdom. 

80, The command of him wlio has the two-fold right of cursing 
and blessing is very weighty. 

®81-82. lie should not display his greatness to all his brothers; for 
Suyodhana was ruined through the insult meted to the brothers who 
had also right to the wealth. 

® 83-85. Owing to the violation of father’s commands royal offsprings 
even after attaining excellent positions aie thrown down like menial ser- 
vants, 6>.r/., the sons of Yayati and Vishvainitra. 


^ The Crown-pi'ince has been advised to behave well with all j^ersoDs. But here he is 
asked to make a dilTerenee with regard to one pointy vis?., -he., seeing the king 

not bear or tolerate, l.e , the prince should not allow tlie outsider to 
appear before the king. He should be Judicious enough to make the choice as t 0 ^ho 
should be presented and who not. 

2 lil— -Increase, affluence, prosperit 5 ^ 

^ The eorarnon traditional stories about Parasarama and Rama are here pressed into 
service to prove the authority of father and the efficacy of obedience to father. Sons 
who obey their fathers are successful in life. 

* The command of such persons must be respected. 

'infe^—Diiference in prosperity. It is always a bad policy to make a display of 
one’s strength before those wdio have reasons to be jealous. Such an injudicious display 
is positively mischievous, it is tantamount to ill-treating and insulting them and exciting 
their worst passions. 

— Those who deserve a share. 

The advice given here is very sound in the aclministration of domestic and other 
social allairs. And as liereditai*y monarchy has more or less the characteristics of a 
domestic household, being essentially patriarchal in nature, the rules of dealings with kith 
and kin are not out of place in political treatises. 

Instances of obedient and devoted sons have been recorded in 11 77 - 8 . Here are 
given intances of failure through disobedience. 
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'86-87. One should always he in the habit of serving one’s father 
m word, thought and action. One should ever do that by which father is 

satisfied, one should not do that by which father gets pain even for a sinvle 
occasi3n. ® 

89-90. One should oneself do that with pleasure in which there is 
ather s pleasure. And one with whom the father is dissatisfied should 
be his object of enmity. 

byfathL not do anything that is disapproved or opposed 

• f the faults of flatterers and informers the father 

18 far from what he ought to be, one should study his nature and manage 
to explain matters to him in a retired place. 

”94. Otherwise he should always punish the flatterers very severely. 

95. And he should ever know the inward feelings of the subjects 
til rough aril fices» 

In the morning of every day he should bow down to his 
father mother and preceptor. He should then narrate to the ki.m the 
work done day after day. ^ ® 

'I'l’ns living in the house and maintaining the unitv of the 
amily the Crown-Prince should satisfy the subjects well by his lem-nin. 
actions and character. 

_ '100.^ He should also he self-sacrificing and vigorous and fhn« 

bring within bis sway all around him. 


Once. 

displeased. 

?rgi-Iii a manner that is acceptable to him. 

^ "(jo liave two-folcl eJOfeet— n i rr’oiviiixr tt 

...y-.the„ t 4“ .e 
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'101. He is togiw slowly like the portion of the moon in the 

bright fortnight. 

102-10o. The prince who behaves himself in the manner described 
above having got the kingdom that is thornless enjoys for ever the earth 
with his associates and councillors. 

104. Thus has been narrated in brief the function of the Orowm 
prince that is beiieficiah 

“105. Now are being related in brief the functions and cliaracteris- 

tics of the conncillors. 

106-109. Just as gold is tested by experts by reference to lightness 
or heaviness of weight, colour, sound, etc., so also one should examine ser- 
vants (or office-bearers) by reference to their work, coinpanionsliip, merits, 
habits, family relations, etc., and place confidence in one who is found 
to be trustworthy. 

“110. One should not notice only the caste (or race) or only the 
family (in making the selection). 

111-112. Work, character and merit — these three are to be respect- 
ed— neither caste nor family. Neither by caste nor by family can 
superiority be asserted. 

*113. In marriages and dinner parties considerations of family and 
caste are compulsory. 

'114-117. The truthful, the meritorious, the celebrated and the weal- 
thy, as well as men who have been born in good families, whose liabits ai-e 

i JMelly, synoptically. 

course a man is known by the company lie keeps. 

Anybody and everybody is not to be appointed to any post. All candidates 
must pass through the process of examination and selection. The selected candidate must 
be able to satisfy the master in the iiarticiilar points enumerated. 

s Considerations of birth and family are important no doubt, but these are not the 
sole points to be brought out in selecting persons for public offices. 

^That is, in purely social functions, race, caste, birth, etc., have to be most seriously 
considered. But when the cxuestion is of appointment to political offices these consider- 
ations should weigh very little to the master or officer in charge. 

Always, ie., compulsory. 

Siikracharyya makes a distinction between spheres of human activity and remarks 
that caste considerations apply not to all departments of human life but only to certain 
defined aspects, c.g., marriage, dining, etc. Bence much of the so-called vices of caste system 
is the idle product of men’s imagination. The criticism that it is based on injustice 
cannot stand. 

® Buell persons are likely to be conscientious and their discharge of duties strictly rigid. 

(1) Family ; (2) Fame. Here the latter, for otherwise, would be repe- 

tition of ie., well connected. 

A few more characteristics of good servants are enumerated below, 

9 
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good, who do good deeds and have no sloth — perfoi 
master even better than their own work by the fourd 
speech, thought and diligence. 

118-119. (The good office-bearer) is satisfied 
is sweet-tongued, expert in actions, pure and firm ; £ 
to others and is averse to evil ways. 

^119-120. He observes even the 
to the master 


sou or the father who does injury 
; is not similar to the lord who goes astray, but understands 
well (the situations). 

’121. He does not protest against the statements of his master, nor 
does he give publicity to any of his shortcomings. 

^ 123. He is not procrastinating in good measures but procrastinat- 

ing (and dilatory; in evil ones. 

124. He never picks lioles in the coats of his master’s wife children 
and friends. 

*125. Towards his master’s wife, children and friends he bears 
the same attitude as the master himself. 

M26. He does not appraise himself, nor does lie defy anybody 
He does not envy or insult anyone. 

127. He does not want the rights belonging to others, but is 
uuambitioxxs and always coateutod. 

_ > The good officer is he vho is impartial imd does not fil^tT^xpose 

vices of even near relatives, and who docs not pander to tlie evil tastes and habits of the 
master hut is firm and strong (in dissuading him from them). 

observer, watcher, serntiniser, 

5iw«,iR<j_who commits offence, acts against the interests. 

Paiilt. crime. 


(or whose thonfflit is of) the same niaiiiier i 
I with his master’s interests and looks 


riii^, does rfot unduly 
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’ 128. He bears or pats on tbe clothes, ornaments, &c., oSered by him 

and ever stands before him. 

“129. He spends according to his salary, is moderate, kind and 

also eolirageoiis. 

130. Lastly, the excellent servant is he who discusses the evil 
deeds oEJiis master privately, i.e., does not give publicity to them. 

*lol. The servant with attributes contrary to those mentioned above 
IS known to be bad. “ 

132. Those who are underpaid, those who have been coerced by 
punishment, cheats, the miserable, the greedy, and those who speak 
well in one’s presence. 

' 134-138. Tlie passionate, the vicious, the diseased, those who 
seek bribes, the gamblers, the atheists, the vain and untruth fnl as well 

as the envious people ; those who have been insulted, and touched to the 
quick by harsh words, the friends and servants of enemies, and those who 
keep up old enmities, the ferocious and the daring, as also the irreligious 
people can never be good officers, 

ISd. The marks of good and bad servants have been enumerated 
concisely. 

140. Now are described the characteristics of priests and other 
officers. 

puts on the insignia, badges, &e., indicating his rank and function and is ever 
ready to serve his master. 

chara<3teristies of good officers is frugality and moderation 

in expenditure. 

^ Persons who are spendthrifts and extravagant in their private capacity are likely to 
bring disasters npon the state by injudicious administration of public interests. Hence 
an indwidual's extravagance is not only a personal foible but has also a serious signifi- 
cance in political and social affairs. The man, therefore, who spends within his moans is 
good not only as a private citiKen but is also an aciiuisition to the state. 

^ ® Having described some of the characteristics of the good officers, &ubr5eharyya is 
going to mention a few marks by which bad servants are to be known. Of course quite 
the opposite attributes will be predicated of them. 

Ihose whose salaries are low. Low paid officers are never to be trusted 
with responsible work and are not expected to render faithful service. 

Of course, the men described in these lines are good for nothing. 

Bbeased.' ■ 'V ^ 

Those who are addicted to vices, e,g„ hunting. 

Gamblers— those who play at dice. 

?i?2^f^;«-,Those who continue. 

censured for neglects of duty. 

«3%inr- Priest. 
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U41-143. The priest, the viceroy, the premier, the commander, the 
councillor, the judge, the scliolar, the Sninantraka^ the Amatya^ as 
well the spy — these are tlie ten departments of a king. 

^144-. Whose incomes are one-tenth more than those of subsequent 
men up to the spies. 

^445-147. The king is said to have eight dejoartnients or requisites 
of legal administration according to some |)eopio. 

14b. lliese eight departments of political organisation have equal 
remuneration. 

®149. The spy who is well up in (the art of reading) emotions and 
gestures (expressions) is a servant of these eight. 

450-150. The priest is superior to all otliers -tlie main-stay of the 
king and kingdom. The Viceroy comes next, next the Premier ; tlien the 

and are different ministers with different functions. 

Chief Secretary, siiperinbondent, premier. 

— Commander, War Ministor. 

Councillor, diplomatist. 

-.jfinanee Minister. 

^TO^—Ordinax’y Minister. 

-Advisers, reniiisitos of regal administration. Departments of jilxccutive 
Government. 

One who asks as well as decides ; The Justice. 

2 That is, the income of is one-tenth greater than that of Pral^hiidht, That of 

Pmtinidhi one-tenth greater than that of Pradhuitcij and so on. 

^ The eight requisites are Sumantra, Scholar, JUinister, Pradhana, Saehxva, Amfftya, 
Justice, and Viceroy. 

^mg^r;-~Those whose incomes are equal. There are two systems of political organisa- 
tion. According to the lirst the incoaies vai^ in a certain proportion, there Is a gradation 
of salary. According to the second there is equality of income. 

*In the second list has no place. But the spy is too important an office-bearer to be 
ignored. Hence according to the second theory he is retained as the follower or of 
the main departments, 

^f^~The emotions and feelings of the inliid. 

Expressions or manifestations of fooling through gesticulations, physical 

gestures. 

^^—SciencG, here the art of studying the mind and its external manifestations. 
It goes without saying that the spy must be aii adept in this art. 

The li. 145-149 introduce paranthetically, as it wore, the now conception of political 
departments, and mention it here only as a piece of information, bukraeharyya does not 
accept it himself. 

The former among whom was superior to the latter. 

Having described the salai^y, precedence and social as well as political status of 
the 10 classes of administrative authorities, bhikraciiaryya goes on to describe the func- 
tions and qualiffcations of each. 

Pillar of the State. 
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Sacbiva, then the Minister, next the Justice, then the Scholar; next 
comes Sinnantra, then the Amatya, lastly the Spy; tliese officers are 

successively meritorious in order. 

^156-160. Olio who is versed in mantras and rituals, master of the 
tliree sciences, skilful at work, conqueror of the senses, subduer of anger, 
devoid of greed and passions, equipped with a knowledge of six Angas 
{Veclangas) and of tlie science of Archery with all its branches, one who 
knows the science of moral as well as religious interests, one fearing 
whose anger even the king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who is 
well up in Niti Stistra and master of military implements and tactics is 
the Priest. 

161. The Priest is also tlie atlidryya and he is competent both to 
curse and bless. 

162. Without die advice of the Prakritis, i.e., the Executive 
officers, the state is sure to be destroyed. 

163. If the king fears their control, they are good ministers. 


^ The enumeration of the attributes of a priest gives some idea of the all-round culture 
he is to have. Not a mere knowledge of the technique of sacrificial rites and ceremonies, 
but a sound liberal education is expected of him. That he should have the moral 
qualities of moderation, abstemiousness and self-control goes Avithout saying. He must 
also be smart and active What is of special significance in the list is the men- 

tion of the several branches of leaiming he should master— (1) The Three Vedas 
teclinically known as ^ ; (2) The six Vedangas— sciences which introduce learners to the 
study of the Vedas, without which no one can understand and appreciate the master 
sciences. These arc known as (a) The Science of pronunciation and articulation ; (b) 
^fi^—Tho detail of religious ceremonies ; (c) Grammar ; (d) Prosody ; (c) 

Astronomy ; (/) Explanation of difficult or obscure words and phrases that occur in the 
Vedas. (3) The military science with all its branches ; or the Science of archery is a 
generic name for the science governing all martial exploits ; (4) The Science of religious 
interests of men. (5) Niti Sastra— 'Science of social, economic, and political morals. (6) 
The art of warfare. Practical training is here implied, as theoretical knowledge of 
Avariike feats is suggested by 

Thus apart from the moral and physical training the system of education for priests 
includes Avithin intelleetnal culture a training in Economics, Theology, Sociology and 
Military Science. 

— Arrays of soldiers, their grouping and management on iields. 

Control, discipline, pressure. 

A good minister is he whom (whose regulations) the king fears. 

The polity described in Sukmniti is formally despotic ; but it recognises only such 
ministers as ideal as arc not merely ‘king’s friends’ or ‘king’s men’ working like his 
priA’-atc secretaries or confidential clerks, but have an individuality and independence 
of character by which they can control the whims and caprices of the monarch and 
systematically govern the course of the state’s action. 



_ _ j-ui-ioo. ban there be prosperity of the kingdom if there be 
mmisters whom the ruler does not fear? Wuch ministers are to be 
gratified like women with decorations, liveries of honour, etc. 

166-167. If there be 
population, efficienc 
state be jeopardised through the 
having such men (as 1 

^68-173, 

to be done, and what 

^ Indepeudeneo of 
iiofc dPfliis© filiGir voic© 
be retaioed as 
do not deserve 
of titles, bojtiour 

They are no better than 

Some Other - 
to display their ability 
territory , inhuenee or prestige. 

3 The several mmisters of the king 
here. The Hindu technical terms and English 
3W— Priest. 

Jrl^f^Rr—Yieeroy. 

JT^^l—Superintendent, Chief Secretary, 

’gfe—'War Secretary. 

Diplomatist, Foreign Secretary. 

Learned adviser. 

Chief Justice. 

Land Revenue Officer. 

Finance Minister, 

^jf*“~Ambassador, 

The differentiation of the .Executive into 
functions and own chief indica tes a highly oi 
qualifications required of each minister is also 
functions of the state. The picture thus pi 
political life in which the ‘ man in the street’ is 
turn, but one of a complex organization whi 
the efficient discharge . of its functions ar 
training as Judsfc. Comma nri 


no improvement in the state whether 
y, revenue or administration; if, on tiie cor 
! ministers’ counsels, what is tl: 
king’s advisers) ? 

The PraUnidhi or vice-regent is he who knov 
is not to be done. The Pradhdna is llA wIta 1- 


ministers is the crit 
against the king liav6 
ornamental figureheads and 
any effective control ov< 

“s and distinctions. 

1 women who are 

The function of a king, rule, adini; 
general tests of good minisi 

j and justify their existence 


national well-being. Men wlio dare 
in the councils of states but should 
d parts ’ of the constitution. They 
er statecraft and should be humoured by grants 

satisfied with trinkets and dainties, 
nistration, government. 

.•ers are mentioned, hero. They must be able 
a by adding to the state’s resources. 
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(supervises) all tilings. The Sac/iim is tlie man who knows all about 
the army. The Mantri is one who is adept in diplomacy. The Pandit 
is the person wlio is well up in the theory of religion and morals. The 
Prddmmka is he who has knowledge of men, S^fetras and morals. The 
Amdtya is knowm to be the person who has kiiowdedge of lands and 
records. The Simantra is he who knows of the incomes and disburse- 
ments.. 

^174-175. That man is chosen as amhassador who knows the in- 
nermost feelings of other men, who can study their expressions and move- 
ments, and who has a good memory, knows the conditions of time and 
place, can speak well, and is fearless. 

^176-178. The should always advise kings as to 'when a 

thing should be done immediately even though it is evil and when to refrain 
from doing a thing though it is good (at tbe proper time) ; maketliem act 
up to his advice ; and if they do not abide by him, he should go on 
explaining. 

® 179-1 80. The Pradhana has to discriminate between truth and 
untruth and find out the total amount of work among the functions dis- 
charged by all. 


Sciences enumerated here are linman and social ; and the Judge has to qualify himself 
specially In these for he has always to deal mainly with men and manners. 

1.172. ^sj-^Lands, writings or records. Perhaps a knowledge of tenures 
and I’iglits is implied here. The Amdtya is thus a Cadastral Settlement or Survey Minister. 

t —in-ward feelings. The amhassador must he able to study the mind’s thoughts, 
'facial expressions or outward manifestations of sentiments through the physical 
organs, c.p., in speech, gesticulations, movements of limbs, <Sdc., activity, enterprise. The 
ambassador must also keep ne-ws of the movements of the persons he studies. 

He must have a retentive memory for he may have to communicate many things orally 
which it might be inexpedient to transmit in black and white. It is easy to understand 
why he should be a master of Geography and History and ^ space and time) and 
also a good speaker. B"or unless he is weibgrounded in the actual conditions of time and 
place and the special characteristics of the relations between persons he has to deal with 
he is likely to misnuderstand or misrepresent facts and thus bungle wuth the state’s 
affairs. 

2 The Yiee-regent is not merely to ditto the king at every step but must be bold enough 
to forbid bad courses of action, and recommend what appears to be good at the proper 
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'181-190. The SacMya has to study the elephants, horses 
foot-soldiers, cainels, oxen, bandsmen, ensign bearers, men wli 
battle-ari-ays, men who are sent out eastward and west' 
mission), bearers of royal emblems, arms and weapons, atte 
superior, ordinary and inferior grades, and the various classes of 
tioiis ; he has to find out the groups that are complete in all tl 
how many of these are in active condition, how many are old 
many new, how many are unfit for work, how many troops are w 
ped with arms, ordnance and gunpowder, and what is the ai 
commissariat and other contingencies. Then he has to commur 
result of his studies to the king. 

191-193. The Mantri has to studj' when, how and to ^ 
policies of Peace, Purchase, Partition and Penalty have to be ado 
the various effects of each whether great, moderate or small ; an 
decided on the course of action to communicate that to the king. 

“194-199. The Chief Justice should advise the king after 
ing, with the help of his peers in Council, the men who have 
forward suits for judgment, by witnesses, written documents, 


1 'OT— Groups. 

New. 

— Gunpowder. 

— Necessaries and contingencies of war. 

^ gra, etc.— The four policies mentioned here are the orthodox methods of dealing with 
international affairs in Hindu treatises on Politics. The Uantrl is thus the Foreign 
Secretary. 

— Considering or studying. 

— Determining or deciding. 

3 The Judicial procedure is fully described here. (1) The Chief Justice is not to act 
alone but is to b^helped by m Ho is to be (2) The judgment is to be public, 

for he is to be wfwi (seated in the assembly). (3) The examination is to bo conducted in .as 
many ways as possible. so that the whole truth may be discovered. Even i.e. 

mystical or occult processes have to be resorted to in order to discover the proper method 
of attacking a problem. (4) The sentence is to be delivered after careful weighing of 
evidence. All the methods of truth-investigation known in Hindu Logie have to be used. 
The or manners, morals and customs of the folk that have been handed down from 

generations must also be investigated. For otherwise the judgment might be correct 
{n theory but wrong in practice, in fact, quite out of place. 
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‘200-203. The Pandit has to study the rules of moral life obtaining 
in society in ancient and modern times, which have been mentioned in 
the codes, which are now opposed, and which militate against the customs 
of the folk, and to advise the king by those which are efficacious both for 
his life and hereafter. 

*204-206. The Sumantra should communicate to the king the 
amount of commodities laid by, the amount of debts, &c., the amount spent, 
and the amount of surplus or balance in both moveables and immoveables 
during the course of the year. 

*207-208. How many cities, villages and forests are there, tlie amount 
of land cultivated, who is the receiver of the rent, the amount of revenue 
realised. 

209-210. Who receives the remainder after paying off the rent, 
how much land remains uncultivated, the amount of revenue realised 
through taxes and fines. 

211-212. The amount realised without cultivation {i.e., as Nature’s 
gifts), how much accrues from forests, the amount realised through 
mines and jewels. 


^ Various classes ot rules and regulations of life are here enumerated. There cannot 
be a uniform standard of moral conduct— it is implied. It must vary according to place, 
time, and circumstances. 

The possibility of a Pandit being opposed to the manners and customs of 
the people is thus indicated. 

It is the function of the Pandit to study the manners and customs and always to bo 
in touch with the latest thoughts and opinions of the people, i.c., to grow with the world. 

Sukrachfiryya is not an advocate of fixed codes of morality and religion that 
must be absolutely respected at all times and places and under any circumstances what- 
ever, bub recognises the relativity of religious and moral sentiments and practices to the 
social and other conditions of the world. 

2 The or Finance Minister has to study the Budget and Rewenues and prepare the 
schedule of Credits and Debits, Assets and Liabilities of the State. He has, in fact, to frame 
what is called the Balance-sheet, 

s The Financial aflairs are distribiitecl between the who is in charge of the Budget 
and the who is in charge of Land settlement and records. 

The following sources of revenue are mentioned 

(1) Wl— Rent fx*oui land. 

(2) Duties or taxes. 

(S) Fines. 

(4) what is received without cultivation or care. Nature’s contribution, 

(5) ^^'OTg~~Income from forests. 

(6) — Mine.ral wealth. 

(7) jPeposits as in a bank. 

(8) ^^^n^—Unowned. All unclaimed property belongs to the state^ 

(9) Got back from thieves. 
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213-214. How much ia collected as unowned or nnclaiined by any- 

got back from the thief, and the amount stored up, — knowing these 
tilings the Am^tya should inform the king. 

'215-216. The characteristics and functions of the ten chief advisers 
have been mentioned in brief. One should know them by the records of 
work given by each. 

21 7. The king should appoint them to each post by rotation. 

218-219. The king should not make his ofScers more powerful than 
himself, and the ten Prahritis should be entrusted with equal power. 

’220-224. He should always appoint three men for each department 
the wise.st of them all at the head and the two others as overseers, for 
thiee, five, seven or ten years, and having noticed each officer’s qualifica- 
tions foi the work entrusted he should make the necessary changes. 

^225. The king should never give office for ever to any body and 
everybody. 

226-227. He should appoint men to offices after examining the fitness 
of the persons for them. For who does not get intoxicated by drinking 
of the vanity of offices ? 

“228-230. So he should appoint others after seeing that they are fit 
to discharge tlie functions, or the apprentices who are qualified for that 
task as paid officers, or outsiders in their absence. 


> Bach officer is thus to be made competent for all functions of the state through taking 
part in each for certain periods. ^ 

'ifeii'— The system of training up officers by rotation. Bnt it is difficult to see how 
the priestly function can be discharged by the others. 

Of equal authority. Is the theory of checks and balances implied here ? 

3 Here are rules for the management of each or jurisdiction, i.e., department. 

— Inspectors, overseers. ^ 

Year. The term of office or tenure of appointment is for B, 5, 7, or 10 years 
according to ic., qualifications. 

" Sukrach^ryya warns the king against bestowal of permanent offices. Appointments 
to posts should be, according to him, during good behaviour. If the pride of position 
bewilders the officer and he proves unworthy of the responsibility he should be dismissed. 
Work is the sole test and recommendation for office. 

^ When somebody is "iound to be unworthy of the work entrusted to him others are to 
be appointed. In such a case the claims of ^ ie., those who follow in his heels 

(e. g., subordinates and apprentices) should be considered. And these should be appointed 
on salary 
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23J . II 0 slionld cippoint nion who hEV6 his cpicilificBtions or his 
sons to his post. 

’232-233. As tlie otBeer becomes qualifierl for the higher and liigher 
functions he should be appointed to the higher and higlier post. At the 
end he should be a Prakriti (one of the 10 advisers). 

“234-230. He should appoint many overseers or appoint only one 
ollicerwUhout any overseer at all according to the importance of the 
jurisdiction to be managed. 

'236. He should appoint for other works those who are fit. 

_ 237-238. He should appoint separately the heads of elephants, horses, 
chario^ts.^infantry, cattle, camels, deer, birds, gold, jewels, silver, clothes. 

"239. The chief of treasure, the chief of grains, and the super- 

in ten dent of cooking. 

'240-241. The superintendent of parks, and the head of buildings 
and palaces separately, as also always the superintendent of the necessaries 
and contmpncies, the officer in charge of the religious establishments and 
the supervisor of charities. 

_ 1 These lines describe a regular system ot translation and promotion through qualifica- 

tiouand aptitude for successively higher posts leading ultimately to the immediate 
advisers and councillors of the king. The officer is to begin at thelowest rung of the 
administrative ladder, but by displaying his ability in the lower grades, may bo lifted 
tip to the post of highest responsibility. 

All these rules about the training of officers, tenure of service, organisation of the 
office, the filling up of vacancies, rotation and gradual promotion are the outcome of a 
highly developed political machinery that would be required in a vast country-state or an 
empire. Sukrauiti is adapted to the requirements not of village-commonwealths or city- 
states but extensive national organisations. 

In succession. The amount of work to be done and the number and variety 
of interests to be administered must be very largo in order to allow for the scientific 
division of labour and the methods of scientific specialisation and transfer prescribed in 

these lines. 

2 wran: Office, jurisdiction. The proportion of inspectors to actual workers is to be 
determined scientifically according to the nature of the interests to Ije administered. 

Bach of these things is to be in charge of a separate officer. But it is diilicult 
to see how and why some of these responsibilities can be parted from each other, 

What is the good of having separate ofiicers for gold, jewels and silver? This is speci- 

perhaps all these things are to go together, as implied in 

^ The treasurer, the head of the granary and kitchen-superintendent are separate 
oftlcers as they should be. 

The granary is a very important feature of Hindu economic and social life. 

A separate officer is required for administering the institutions for the 
satisfaction of gods, e.p., temples, DMrmasaUs, Jjc., which arc likely to bo too many hi 
Hindu society. 
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242-245. The lord of the headman of the village, the collector 
of land revenues, the clerk, the collector of taxes (tolls and duties), as also 
the news-bearer — these si:x are to be appointed in each village and town. 

^246-50. Those who practise penances, those who are charitable, 
those who are proficient in revealed literature (the Vedas) and Smritis, 
those who are well versed in Piimijas, those who know the Sdstras, (other 
than the lSrtiti% Smritis and Ptirdrias) the astrologers, the soi’cerers, 
those who are masters of iij/urrerfa (medical science), those wdio are versed 
in the religious rites and ceremonies, those who practise the virtues laid 
down in Tantras and those others wdio are meritorious, intelligent and 
masters of their passions^ — these classes of men the king should worship 
and maintain by stipends, gifts and honours. 

^251. Otherwise the king is disparaged and earns an ill name. 

^252-253. There are many functions whicli involve a multiplicity of 
effects. The king should appoint officers for the discharge of such func- 
tions also after considering their fitness for these. 
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2o4“255. There is no letter (of alphabet) which bears no charm, 
there is no root (of plants) that possesses no medicinal properties. So 
also there is no man who is (utterly) unfit. But the rarity is the person 
who can connect. 

256-258. The man wlio knows of the various species of elephants, 
e.g,^ Prabhadra^ Airavata, Pundarika^ etc., their treatment, the methods of 
I training them, their diseases, the art of nouinshing them ; who can dis- 

i cover and distinguish their qualities by studying the roof of the mouth, 

the tongue, and the nails, who knows how to climb them and guide their 
movements, should be appointed to take care of elephants. 

259, The guide with such qualifications is sure to captivate the 
heart of the elephant (is sure to master its passions). 

*260-263. The man who knows of the feelings of horses, and can 
discover and distinguish their qualities by studying their species, colour 
and movements, who knows how to guide, train and treat them, and is 
aware of their mettle, spirit and diseases, who knows what is good and 
what is bad nourishment for them, who knows of their weight, their 
capacity for bearing weights, their teeth and their age, who besides is 
valorous, adept in military parades and is wise, should be appointed to the 
superintendentship of horses. 

^264-267. The man who has all these qualifications and besides 
knows of the yoke and the burden, who knows of the strength of chariots, 

|. ^ Sukrdchdryya has been dilating on the skill and discrimination required of the 

f master for the selection of proper men for tasks for which they are fit. These two lines 

I contain the general truth that there is nothing in the world that is absolutely useless. 

■ Everything has its own use.-The greatest difficulty is to find out the man who can make 
I proper use of these things in the universe, create wan £?’as by connecting the letters of 

I ; the alphabet, discover medicines by finding out the relation of plants with human bodies, 

i The kernel of truth that hukrantti establishes for the success of organisations, and 

i what all responsible men should regard as the first principle is the maxim, ‘Give each 

j:; man his proper work.’ the combiner, connecter, the man who can discover the 

relations existing between bodies, and hence the effects of various sets of juxtapositions. 

I ^ Sukrach^ryya’s statement of qualifications for the Superintendents of horses and 

elephants contains, as it should, a knowledge of practical zoology and veterinary science. 
And as the two animals differ in many respects both as regards physique, movements 
and habits, it is easy to see why the two offices should be kept separate. A good groom 
is not likely to be a good tender of elephants. 

3 The master of chariots must have uot only all the qualifications of keepers of horses, 
but the additional merits of discriminating the quaUties of wood and other materials' 
used in the building of chariot so that he might be confident of the strength of his 
vehicle ; and he must also be skilled in the mechanical movements required for manipulat- 

I ing it# ■ ' ■ 

&;c.““Destroyer of the mark fixed for the attacking missiles# 

, , , : ' , : , , , 

i; : : : " . i: 
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and is skilled in moving, rotating and turning them about, who by- 
movements of chariots can frustrate the aims (of enemies marked by 
missiles and weapons, and who knows how to fasten and protect the 
horses should be appointed as master of chariots. 

268-269. Those are to be made grooms of horses who are brave, 
versed in military parades and battle arrays and know of the movements 
of horses, who are intelligent and know the art of warfare with arms and 
weapons. 

270-273. The trainer of horses is he who knows of the eleven kinds 
of horses’ movements such as : (1) circular, (2) galloping, (3) prancing, (4) 
trotting, (5) jumping, (6) speedy, (7) slow, (8) tortuous, (9) serpentine, 
(10) rolling, revolving, and (11) galloping at full speed ; and who can ‘ break’ 
them according to their strength and according to the uses to which they 
would be put. 

>274.-275. The man who can serve the horses well, who knows how 
to place the saddles, etc., and who is able-bodied and brave should be 
made a groom. 

’276-280. Those who arc well up in Nitisastras, the use of arms and 
ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the art of management 
and discipline, who are not too young but of'middle age, who are brave, 
self-controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of their own duties, devoted 
to their masters and haters of enemies should be made commanders and 
soldiers whether they are Sfidras or Ksatriyas, Vaidyas or descended 
from Mlechchhas. 

’281-285. There should be appointed ahead over five or six foot- 
soldiers. Such an officer is called Pattipdla. The Oaulmika is the head 
of thirty foot-soldiers. The Satdntka is the head of one hundred foot- 
soldiers. The Anusatika is the head of one hundred foot-soldiers. There 
should be an officer over one thousand and an officer over ten thousand 
troops. 

1 t»5«m}_saddle. j 

* — Discipline, roles of etiquette. The Military Department must follow' these 

rules and ceremonials very punctiliously. Hence only -well disciplined men can be taken 
into the army. 

L. 279 — There is no caste in and for military organisations. The army may be 
recruited from any caste. 

■ Ranks of the army 

qftqrei — head of 6 or 6 infantry. . — Head of 100 infantry. 

— ^HeadofSO „ — Head of 1,000 „ 

— Head of 100 „ — Head of 10,000 „ 
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^ Parades were lield twice every day tinder the supervision of the head of lOO soldiers. 

2 The Bendnt is thus iihe Aniisatika ap assistant to Batdnika. He is in charge of the 
commissariat, general health and eomforl of the troops under the BatdfltJea^ something 
like a civil attendant of the troops. 

3 The officer in charge of ail facts and figures. He can supply statistics and 

news about the Military Department. . . , 


^286-287. The man who trains the soldiers in the morning and in 
the evening in militaiy parades, and who knows the art of warfare as 
well as the characteristics of battle-fields is the Satantka. 

288. The Anukatiha who has these qualifications is a help to the 
Satdnika. 

“289-290. The Senani is he who knows of the miHtar.y necessaries, 
contingencies, and the battleworthy soldiers and appoints functions to 
the guards and sentinels. 

291-292. The pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watchmen 
on duty at night. And gulmapa knows carefully those on night duty. 

“293-294. The Lekhaka (clerk) is he who knows how many soldiers 
are there, how much salary has been received by them, where the old 
soldiers have gone. 

295. The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is known 
as the Ndyaka. 

296. The king should mark the above-mentioned officers with 
appropriate uniforms. 

297-298. Those men are to be masters of goat, sheep, cows, 
buffaloes, deer, etc., who are skilful in tending and nourishing them 
and who have love for these animals. ■) 

299. Of like qualifications there should be appointed men to serve 
elephants, camels, &c. 

300-302. They are also of warlike dispositions, domesticators of 
titira birds, and good teachers of parrots, and know when syena birds 
fall victims to arrows as well as the inward feelings of these animals. 

303-304. That man is to be in charge of gold, Jewels, silver and 
coins who can distinguish their values by their weight, shape, lustre, 
colour, and resemblances. 

305-306. The man who is self-controlled, possesses wealth, knows 
the arts of polities, considers riches as valuable as life and is very miserly 
is to be the Treasurer. 

307-308. That man is to be in charge of clothing who can distin- 
guish the values of woollen and silken clothes by studying the places of 
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origin, the natui’e of men who have woven them, the fineness and rough- 
ness of texture, as well as the durability or otherwise of the fabrics. 

309-312. That man is to be Superintendent of tents and furniture, 
etc., who knows the methods of dyeing, laying out beds, fitting camps, 
and arrangements of clothes. 

313-314. That man is to be the Superintendent of tlie granary 
who knows of the species, measurements, values, essential characteristics 
of the grains, as well as the methods of consuming, collecting and clean- 
sing them. 

315-316. The Kitchen Superintendent is he who can distinguish 
the washed from non-washed food substances, and can distinguish the 
mixtures and varieties of tastes, who is skilled in the culinary arts and 
who knows of the attributes of substances. 

317-ol9. The Superintendent of parks and forests is he who 
knows of the causes of growth and development of flowers and fruits, 
who knows how to plant and cure the trees by administering proper soil 

and water at the suitable time, and who knows of their medicinal 
properties. 

*320-324. That man is to be the Supervisor of buildings and palaces 
who can construct palaces, ditches, forts, ramparts, images, machines, and 
bridges, who can dig wells, lakes, tanks, and can build artificial fountains 

and pumps for discharging water upwards,— all this very finely accordincr 
to canons of fine Arts. 

=325-326. That man is said to be in charge of the household who 
knows fully of the requisites of the king and collects the thin ^ at the 


proper objects of charity and is very humble 


TOnitf^qf^—Oorresponds to Siuperintendents 


of Botanical Gardens of 
are those of the Civil Engineer. I 
5 be a Civil Engineer. 


The qualifications described here f - '■ 

also the officer in charge of Public Works must 
3 Commodities. 

This officer is something like a butler who ministers to the 
hold and keeps things in order. 


daily wants of the house- 
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333-336. Those who are versed in the arts of politics, have intelligence 
and ate men of good deeds, habits and attributes, who are inpartial to 
friends and foes alike, religious-minded and truthful, who are not sloth- 
ful, wlio have conquered the passions of anger, lust and cupidity, who are 

pntle in speech and old in age should be made members of Council 
irrespective of caste. 

3o/-338. lhat man is to be appointed head of hostels and inns 
for strangers who looks upon all beings as self, who has no hankering 
and has respect for guests, and who is always charitable. 

339-340. The examiner should be he who is devoted to the good 
of otheis, who does not divulge other’s secrets, who bears no hatred and 
who appreciates merits of others. 

341-342. T^e chief is he who inflicts punishments in such. a way 
as not to annihilate the subjects and who is neither too cruel nor too' 
lenient. 

343-344. The head of the village, like the father and the mother, 
protects the people from aggressors, thieves and also from officers, 

‘345-346. The gardener collects flowers and fruits after having 
duly nourished the trees with care. The collector of taxes is to he like 
him. 

“347-348. The clerk is to be he Avho has skill in accounts, who knows 
of the differences between countries and languages, and who can write 
without hesitation and without vagueness. 

349-350. The sentinel or news-bearer is to be well up in the use 
of arms and weapons, able-bodied, active in habits, and humble in 
responding appropriately (to orders). 

’351-352. That man is a good collector of taxes and duties who real- 
ises these from shop-keepers in such a way as not to destroy their capital. 

353-354. That man is said to be practising penances who takes 
regular fasts, systematically observes the rules, regulations and rites 
of religious life, is bent on meditation, self-controlled, merciful and un- 
covetous. 


^ The principle Taxation is suggested by the art of the gardener who deprives 
the trees of their products but not of their life. Taxation is a painful necessity but must 
not be heavy enough to kill the people, 

^ The most be.proticient in Mathematics, History, Geography and Language. 

s Both as regards 5?^ (ic., duties or taxes on goods) and ^ (revenue from land) the 
principle of collection is the not to destroy the productive capacity altoge* 

ther. 

11 
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355-356. That man is charitable who gives away wealth, wife and 
sons to those who beg for those and who takes nothing (in return)* 

357-358* They are known to be Srutajna or learned men who can 
read and teach (the Srutis, Smritis, and the Pnraiias), who have studious 
habits. 

^359-360. That man is Panranika who is master of literature, knows 
music, has a good voice and is w^ell up in the five aspects of Piiranas. 

®361-362. That man is said to be versed in ^astras wdio is master 
of Mimamsd, Tarl<a, Veddnta, and authority as evidence, who knows where 
to place which word and who can ably explain matters to others. 

363-364. That man is an astrologer who knows the Sainhita, Science 
of Time, Mathematics, and who is aware of the past, present and future 
conditions of men. 

365-366. That man is a Mdntvika (magician or charmer) who 
can discover merits and demerits by reciting hymns or incantations 
according to a certain order, who is devoted to hymns and incantations 
and who has influence with the spirits. 

367-368. That man is known to be a pliysician who can discover 
the real nature of diseases by studying their causes, symptoms and 
remedies, and who attempts prescriptions after knowing them to be 
curable or incurable. 

369-370. That man is a Tdntriha or an observer of the Tantras who 
tries to propitiate the gods by hymns and mantras other tlian tliose of 
Srutis and Smritis on the conviction that the procedure would do good to 
him, 

371-372, Those who are sexless, who are truthful, sweet-tongued, 
come of respectable families and are of beautiful forms, should be appoint- 
ed in the inner apartments. 

373-376. The maid-servants are to be those wbo are faithful to 
their husbands, practise religious rites and who are able-bodied, not young 
but middle-aged, skilled in serving, and who are ever ready to do all 
works however humble. 

377-378. They are to be appointed as secret spies who are adepts 
ill understanding the activities of enemies, subjects and servants and 
who can faithfully reproduce what they hear. 

1 5 aspects or characteristics of r»iiranus. {1; (Creation). (2) (Destruc- 
tion. Dynasties. (4) (Epochs). (5) (Deeds of dynasties). The Puraoas 

treat of .these 5 topics. 

2 -Skilled in the proper use of words. 
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“379-380. The Vetradharas are to be those men with arms who can 
teach people coming to the presexice of the king the methods of salutation, 
etc., as well as the seats they should take. 

(?) 381-384. He is the head of the musicians who knows and can 
produce the seven notes, who knows how to sing in union with music or 
dance or beat. 

385-387. These lines describe the concubines. 

388-389. Other servants who can please their master’s heart by their 
work should also be appointed by the king for his own welfare (and satis- 
faction). 

”390-392. (Among such attendants are) the songsters who awaken 
the king in the morniog by their music, poets, guards of honour, arti- 
sans and artists, fools, ventriloquists, dancers and harlequins, who are al- 
ways useful. 

393-394. Those who construct parks, artificial forests and pleasure- 
gardens, builders of forts, (gunners) who can pierce the objects they 
aim at by the balls thrown out of big cannons. 

“395-396. Those who make lighter machines, gunpowder, arrows, 
cannon-balls, and swords, and construct various tools and implements, 
arras and weapons, bows and quivers, &c- 

*397-398, Those who prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, &c., build- 
ers of chariots, stone cutters, blacksmiths and those who enamel metals. 

'399-400. Potters, coppersmiths, carpenters, roadmakers, barbers, 
washers, and those who carry nightsoil. 

“401. Messengers, tailors and bearers of royal emblems and ensigns. 

402-403. Those who by the sound of trumpets, drums, conches, 
pipes, &c., can construct battle arrays, and 

404-405. Sailors, miners, fowlers, menials and coolies, repairers of 
implements, and those who 

^ These men are masters of high class etiquette. 

^ Here follows an enumeration of the various crafts and industries that, according to 
SuJcmchdryya^ should bo rightly encouraged. Here is, in short, a picture of the socio- 
economic life of the age of Sukraniti. 

» The military industry is described in these 3 lines. 

*' Industries eoniieeted with wood, stones, metals and minerals are enumerated here, 

* The humbler industries are enumerated here* 

Coppersmith. 

TOW— Carpenter. 

' Tailor. 
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406-407. Shop-keepers, prostitutes, those wlic 

pal instruments and tlieir wives, weavers, bird-catchej 
merchants. 

408-409. Those who repair and cleanse JiouseF 
and- winnow grains, those who know how to spread b 
as well as governors!?). 

410-411. ^ Those who prepare fragrant resins, 
in the preparation of betels— all these humble aiid 
to be appointed to their proper works. 

412-413. Truth and philanthropy are the twi 
virtues. The king should always have servants havir 

414-415. Envy is the greatest of all sins, inenc 
envy. The king should not have servants having the 

416-417. The good servant is he who knows 
said or done and does or says that at the proper time. 

418-419. The servant should get up during the 
the night, consider the duties to be performed during 
self of excreta, remember Vishnu and then have his ba 

^420-421. Then he should finish his morning r 
mtt/iarta, go to his place of work and study what s 
what not. 

422-423. Standing at tue gate he should oh 
enters without permission, but let him in when after 
he has been ordered to do so. 

424-425. The mace-bearer having seen that pec 

the council-room, should communicate to the king the 
then point out their seats. 

426-427. Then he should go into the palace, ar 
before the king bowing down to him as to the second s 

428-429. He should fix his eyes on half of the 
not cast them anywhere else. 

430-431. He should approach the king as a 
master who is lord of life and wealth is, as it were a si 

432-434. He should ever serve him with cm-e" 
himself to be anything. He should take up his side anc 
or speak clearly and distinctly when asked by him. 

’435-4o6. In disputes or discussions which invc 
even if he knows of the opinions of the parties, he sbmiP 


easy problems 
say anything. 


MBBm 
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437-439. He should always be moderate in dress, and when called 
by the king, with folded hands and bent head, hear what he says. Then 
having obeyed his command he should inform his own actions. 

440. Having bowed down to the king one should take his seat 
either on the side or in the front according to instruction. 

441-442. He should not indulge in loud laughter or coughing, 
should desist from spitting, abusing, yawning, stretching the limbs as 
w’-ell as relieving the joints of the body. 

443-444. He should sit with pleasure at the 'place where he has 
been ordered by the king, and give up vanity though he be old and wise. 

445-446. The well-wisher should say good words even when unask- 
ed if there be some danger, or if there be something wrong in the affairs 
or if the time appointed for some action is seen to be expiring, 

447-448, He should say wliat is pleasant, true, useful and virtuous, 
and always explain, to him what is his good on terms of equality. 

449. He should describe the fame of other kings and narrate the 
effects of virtuous life. 

^50-451. “ 0 king, thou art charitable, virtuous, and valorous and 

livest a moral life. There exists no immoral feeling in your mind,” 

452-453. He should always mention before him the persons who 
have been ruined through immorality. 

®454. ‘ Thou "art superior to kings’ — This should be said but su- 

peidority to all must not be mentioned, 

®455-456. The man wdio is aware of the conditions of time and 
place always serves the interests of others according to the circumstances 
(presented before diim). He should always say therefore to kings in a 
manner that does not do harm to others. 

457. He should never destoy the interests of the subjects. 

458-459. Starved by hunger the Pandit should rather rest even as 
a dry pillar hut he should never resort to means of livelihood that are 
attended with disrepute. 

460. One sliould he mindful of those activities with which he 
has been entrusted. One should not desire the rights of another, nor 
should lie envy anybody. 


^ This is to he tixe harden of remarks made to the kiii^? by visitors. 

^ This is a warning against exaggeration. The king should hear what might encourage 
him hut not what, is downright flattery. 

3 Thus the praise that this king is better than many kings is vague and cannot detract 
from the proper reputation of any specified ruler. 
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461-462. One should not mark the defects of others but try tc 
remove them as far as possible. There is nothing more efficacious foi 
creating friends than philanthropy. 

463-464. One should not put ofi an action in the wish that ‘ I shall 
do your work afterwards,’ but should proceed with it at once if possible 
without keeping it over for long on hope. 

465-466. One should not divulge the secret actions or policies of 
the master— and should never even reflect in mind on envy and ruin about 
him. 

_ 467. One should not glibly consider the king to be one’s intimate 

mend, 

468-469. One should give up companionship, intercourse and 
association with women, hangers-on, vicious men, enemies and those who 
have been forsaken. 

470. One should not imitate the dress and language of the king. 

_ 471. Even if one is well-to-do and intelligent, one should not pride 

in these. 

472-473. The skilful man should note the pleasure and displeasure 

of the king, by studying his inward feelings, outward expressions and 
movements. 

474. He should leave the king when displeased, but should humour 
mm when satisfied. 

475-476. During displeasure the king causes one’s destruction and 

the_ prosperity of the enemy, and by giving rise to hopes, frustrates the 
fruits. 

477-478. Even without anger he looks as if he were angry ; and 
even though looking satisfied, he does no good for he speaks words 
leelmgly but cuts off the grants. 

479-480. ^ He faces contrariwise if his virtues are narrated, and he 
looks to other sides if some work is being done. 

481. These are the signs of displeasure. Now I mention the signs 
of pleasure. ^ 

482-483. He is pleased at the sight, hears what one has to say with 
eagerness, inquires about health and provides seats. 

484-485. He does not fear interviewing him in secret, and is known 
to be well pleased with hearing words of or about him. 

486-48 (. He appreciates even unpleasant remarks coming from 
him, and accepts his presents though small in amount. 

488-489. He remembers him during conversation. These are the 
marks of royal pleasure. Service should be rendered to him. 
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490-491. One should always put on the clothes, uniforms and 
emblems granted by the king, and ever communicate to him the excess or 
deficit in one’s jurisdiction. 

492. He should hear of or narrate the stories relating to him. 

493-494. If through the fault of spies and secret officers the king 
says anything wrong, one should liear that in silence but not accept it as 
a truth. 

495, One should never desert a good master who lias fallen into 
distress. 

‘496-497. One should daily wish for the good of him whose food he 
has taken even once in life. Should not that of the Protector be wished 
for always ? 

498-499. The subordinate may become the chief in time through 
constant service. The chief may also become subordinate through idle- 
ness in service. 

500-601. The man who is ever serviceable soon becomes the king’s 
favourite. He performs gladly the work that belongs to his jurisdiction. 

. 502. One should not do mean works, and the king should not also 

order for such, 

503-504. But in the absence of one who is to do that work, the 
king’s order sliould be obeyed. For even superior men have to do inferior 
works which become duties in time. 

505-506. One should not desire harm for one with whom the king is 
pleased, nor should display the greatness of one’s own functions, 

507-508. The officers should not envy one another, nor should they 
ever get into conflicts. For the officers have been appointed by the king 
each to his own post. 

509-510. Where the officers and the king both are in good order 
there wealth is permanent, extensive and available. 

511-512. The king should not express the deeds of another officer 
though he has heard of them nor should he hear of them through some 
other source. 

513-514, Those officers who do not explain what is good and what is 
harmful to the king are really his secret enemies in the form of servants. 

515-516. The king who does^tiiot listen to the counsels of ministers 
about things good and bad to him is a thief in the form of a ruler, an ex- 
ploiter of the people’s wealth. 

^ two linos teach gratefulness to hosts and kings, 
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017-518. Those ministers who in concert witli princes militate 
against the king (?) are secret thieves. 

519-520. Princes, even i£ young, should not be disregarded by 
ministers, but should always be carefully addressed in respectful terms. ‘ 
521-522. One should never point out the defects of tlieir character 

to the king. For love of wife and children is very great, their slander is 
not likely to do good. 

523-526. ‘ I am sure to accomplish first what is absolutely necessary 

for the king even though at the risk of life. Please command me ’-Thus 
saying one should at once proceed with the work aceoi-ding to one’s 

ability. And one should sacrifice his life even for great deeds and 
for kings. 

527-528. The servant is for maintaining his kith and kin, never 
for other pm-poses. All servants exploit wealth, while the king takes life. 
529-530. The kina takes die UfA nf n, ... ,i 


they become destroyers of themselves. 

! princes is always to be respected by 
ow them in respectability comes the 


bheir very functions. So 
etc» Deviation from 
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542. One should not destroy the interests of others through 
greed. 

543. One should protect the king by one’s own Avife, children 
and Avealth at the proper time. 

o44. One should not recei\'e bribes nor should explain tilings 
to the king Avrongly. 

545-54(). One should advise the king for his benefit in some 
secret place Avhen he is found to be an oppressor and punisher without 
rhyme or reason. 

547. One should not do anything that is good to the king but is 
harmful to the people. 

548. Thus new taxes and duties are vexatious to the people. 

*o49-550. If the king be an enemy of virtue, morality and sti'ength, 
people should desert him as the miner of the state. 

551-552. In his place for the maintenance of the state the priest 
with the consent of the Prakriti, le., ministers should^ install one Avho 
belongs to his family and is qualified. 

553-554. The man who carries on astra, i.e., missile, should sit 
at a place beyond the range of the weapon, the man who carries a 
sastra, i.e., an arm, at a distance of ten cubits, and king’s friends where 
instructed. 

555. Ministers and clerks should always sit at a distance of 
five cubits. 

t)o6. Ihe king should not enter the assembly without commanders 
and Avithout full armour. 

557-561. The commander is of a high grade, but the priest is of 
a superior order ; friends and relatives are of the same order. Ministers 
have a Awy high status. The officers haA'e a middle position. The 
audience and clerks are of a low status. The servants and attendants 
are of the lowest i-ank. But even lower than these are the menials. 

562-564. In receiving the priest and ministers the king' should 
cheerfully get up from his seat, come before them, offer them seats 
and inquire about their health, &c. 

565. In the case of the officers he should sit gracefully. 

566-567. The king should have three characters— that of the 
autumn moon to the learned people, that of the summer sun to the 
enemies, and that of the spring sun to the subjects. 

‘ Expulsion of the king recommended AVlien he is an enemy ^Ihe ^ate^ 
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568-569. If to people below the rank of Brahmans the king 
should behave with leniency, these lower orders would overpower him 
just as the elephant-catchers master elephants. 

570-571. The king should not indulge in jokes or sports with the 
servants. These cause insult to kings and are dangerous to them. 

572-573. These lower orders approach the king separately for 
tlieir self-interest after finishing their work well, for all are selfish. 

574-575. They frustrate, disregard and contradict the king^s 
instructions, eat the royal food, do not stay at their own functions. 

576-577. They divulge his secrets and make public his bad 
actions, put on the dress of the king and always deceive him. 

578-579. They decorate their wives and laugh when the king is 
angry, behave shamelessly and disregard the king in a moment. 

580. They disobey his -orders and do not fear to do misdeeds. 

581. These are the defects due to jokes and sports indulged in 
by the king with men of lower orders. 

582-583. The officer or servant is not to do anything without the 
king’s written order. Nor should the king command anything great 
or small without written order. 

584. A written document is the best guide, for to err is human. 

585-586. Both the king who commands witliout writing and the 
officer who does anything without written orders are thieves. 

^587. The w^ritten document with the king’s seal is the real king. 
The king is not a king. 

588-590. The best is the document which bears the king’s seal and 
handwriting. The document written by the king is of a good validity, 
while that prepared by ministers is tolerable. That written by the 
citizens is inferior. But ail are valid. 

^591-594. AinatyaSj princes and officers who have been entrusted 
by the king with responsibilities should submit written reports of their 
work once a day, once a month, once a year or once during many years. 

595-596. The officers should keep a memoraudum or precis of 
written orders passed by the king, for with time men forget or mistake 
past things. 

597-598. In ancient times writing was created by Brahma to re- 
mind what happened as the symbol or representative of vocal sounds 
and tones. 


^ Here Is an abstract conception worthy of the most recent ‘times. The royal seal is 
the real king, not the person. 

« Each department, to furnish daily; monthly, yearly, quincxiiemiial reports, 
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599-600. Documents are of two kinds — for describing works or deeds 
and for keeping accounts of income and expenditure. Each, however, has 
been greatly diversified through varieties of usage and practice. 

^601-602. A jaya patra ov a document of judgment is one that 
contains an account of the case or suit brought forward, arguments for and 
against, and also the decision. 

603-604. An djnd patra or document of order is one by which 
functions are entrusted to tributary chiefs, officers or governors of districts. 

605-606. A prajnd patra or document of notification is that by 
which priests, sacrificers, worshippers and other venerable men are in- 
formed of the rites they have to perform. 

607-608. A kdsana patra or a document of public notice and regu- 
lations for the people is that which contains the king’s own signature and 
date and begins in the following way : “ Hear ye all, or Notice is hereby 

given that, etc., such and such things must be done by you, etc.” 

609-610. A prasdd patra or document of pleasure is that by which 
the king confers lands, etc,, on persons satisfied with their services, valour, 
etc. 

*611-612. Bhoga patra or the documents giving right to enjoyment, 
the document giving right to the tribute, and the document giving right^ 
to presents or privileges may be for generations or for certain stated 
periods. 

613-614. The brothers and relatives who have voluntarily separated 
themselves from one another frame a document describing the partition. 
That is called bhagalekhya or partition deed. 

^615-616. One should frame a document after giving away or 
bequeathing houses, lands, etc. That is called ddna patra or deed of gift 
which is indestructible and cannot be received back. 


617-618. That document is called a deed of sale or purchase which 
contains an account of the measurements, values and witnesses of the 
dealings in houses and lands. 



^ Matters in Uispnte, the suit, 

judgment. 

Gifts. 

-Grants of tribute. 

Charters of priYileges. 
Wftw^Present. 

9 Which cannot be destroyed. 

Which cannot be brought baekt 
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^619-620. A $ddi patr(x- is that document, which contains an account 
of the things pledged, values received and witnesses in the matter of a 
transaction which involves the pawn or pledge of movables or immovables. 

621-622. A sa^ya lekhya is that agreement which two townships 
make between themselves while tlie samvit patra is the treaty between 
two kings to observe dharma without fighting with one another. 

'623-624. A rina lekhya or document of loan is known to be that 
whicb contains an account of the witnesses and is framed on the receipt of 
some money at interest. 

625-626. A suddhi patra or document of purgation is that which 
contains an account of witnesses and is framed after some curse has been 
worked out or a penance has been duly performed. 

*627-628. A edmayika patra or business deed is one which indivi- 
duals frame after combining their shares of capital for some business 
concern. . • 

629-630. A document which has not been executed by an assessor 
or an official or a member of the Court and which is admitted by the 
opposite party is said to be a deed of compromise. 

631-632. The letters that are written to know of each other’s works 
and circumstances should begin with words 'of blessing and grace and 
contain reference or reply to previous affairs. 

633-634. They should not be vague, and mysterious, hut he distinct 
in letters and words, and should contain the names of themselves and 
their parents. 

' Receipt for a pawn in lieu of certain things placed under certain ebndi- 

tions as to time, use, etc, 

* Joint-stock companies formed by the combinations of shares for certain 

5;ijg^-_(commercial transactions). 

Individual shareholders who want to co-operate and form a company. 

» The various hinds of business and legal docnments enumerated in these lines : — 

(1) ■Sentence or judgment. . 

(2) TOTO^“-Orden 

(3) TO^rnsj—InstrucMons to ^ 

(4) Notification. # 

(5) iU3i^-~Gl-ifts. 

(6) Enjoyment, usufruct. 

(7) ^UTO[”--Fartition, 

( 8 ) 

(0) ssTO—Sale or Purchase. 

(10) Security or paw . 

(11) exp cl abo V 

(12) Treaty. 

(13) 

(14) PuJ^ification. 

( (15) action ft,, commercial purposes 


-wfifpiiie 
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03f.-63n. These should be duly attended with the words of respect 
in singular, dual or plural number and marked wdtli the year, montli, 
fo]‘tn5ghfc, day, name and caste of the writers. 

637"()38. A kshema patra is that which begins with obeisance or 
blessing, which fully explains the affairs and is systematic and is meant 
for master, servant or those who are lo be served, 

f)39»64(). That which contains all these characteristics and describes 
an attack upon oneself or refers to some pain suffered is called hliashapatra, 
^641-642. Thus have been mentioned in brief the various documents 
describing deeds or actions together with the characteristic features of 
each. Now is being described the other class of writings by whic]} account 
of receipts and disbursements are kept. 

®643-644. The documents for keeping accounts are of various kinds 
and designated under different naares according to the differences 
in amonnt great or small, values and measurements. 

'^645-646. Ail income denotes the bringing under possession gold, 
cattle, grains, etc., annually, monthly or daily. 

647. An expenditure denotes the giving away of possession of 
wealth to others. 

648. Income may be new as well as old. 

^649. Expenditure is of two kinds — for enjoyment or for exchange. 

650-051. Accumulated wealth is of three kinds, that whose pro- 
prietary rights are known to belong to others, that whose owners are not 
known, and that which is surely one's own, 

®652. That wealth, the proprietary rights of which belong to others, 
i.e., the first class of accumulated wealth is, again, of three kinds, that 
which has been kept as pawn or security by others, that which has been 
realised by begging, and that which has been collected through loan. 


i Besides the 15 classes of mentioned above some others have been enumerated 

In II. 631-41. The first may be described as official, business or legal. Tho others which 
are of a private nature are 
( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

« tRws? — Small. 

5j^.^Many. 

s Three ciiaracteristies of m— 

(1) Commodities. 

(2) Possession. 

(3) Period of realisation. 

" ‘ Consumption,’ as the modern economic category is, may be direct as well as indirect. 
It may be for future production and involve only an exchange of goods, 

" In modern Public Finance also Debts are shown on the Assets side. 
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’653-655. Aupanidhiha \Yea\th is that which has been placed with 
one by good people through confidence. Ydehita wealth* is that which 
has been collected without any consideration of interest, e,g., ornaments, 
&c., while Auttamavniha wealth is that wliieh is borrowed at some interest. 

656-657. That wealth whose owners are unknown (z.e., the second 
class of accumulated wealth) is illustrated by gems and jewels picked 
up in streets. 

*^658. That wealth which surely belongs to oneself {i.e,, the third, 
class of accumulated wealth) is again, of two kinds, normal and artificial. 

669-661. That income is said to be normal which grows regularly 
by days, months or years. 

^662-664. Profits of sale, interest, w^ealth realised by services ren- 
dered, rewards, remuneration, w^ealth conquered, &c., all these constitute 
adhika (increase) class of one’s own wealth. All else is normal. 

665. Accumulated wealth is of two classes, last year’s surplus or 
balance and the current year’s receipts. 

^666-667. Each of adhika and f^rViajika or normal, i.e., each of both 
the classes of one’s own wealth is again of two kinds, parthiva (territorial) 
and non-pdHhiva, 

668-670. Parthiva inconae is that which comes of land of the earth. 
That again is various owing to various sources, e.g., natural waters, arti- 
ficial waters, villages and cities. 

Income from the land is again divided into various classes owing 
to the divisions of land and great, small or medium amounts. 

M371-672. The duties, fines, royalties on mines, presents and 


^ Both the last two species of receipts have to be paitl back. But there is an interest 
in one case while the other is gratuitous or friendly help. 

2 — Naturally accruing, normal. 

— Increase (profits) from business, &c. 

sTheW^ class would be what is known as qiiasi-econoinic receipts of states In 
modern times, revenues accruing not from the normal functions of the state as a 
political organisation, but from those of the state as a business concern, owner of pro- 
perty, capitalist, &e. 

Pertaining to the earth, land, soils, <&c. 

® — Wages, price paid for the use of any thing. 

The schedule of income as described in the above lines is given below 
— Belonging to others. 

(1) ^^rf^—Pawn placed by others as deposit. 

(2) Begged, ornaments, &e. 

(3) Loan. 

II^ Whose owners are unkno^vn, e.g., things picked up in streets, which 

escheat to the state^ 
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contributions, &c., are known to constitute non-territorial income accord- 

ing to writers and specialists. 

673. Expenditure is named after the purpose for which wealth 
has been realised. 

674. Expenditure also can be both great and small. 

675. Expenditure falls into two heads— that which will come back, 
and that which destroys the right for ever. 

676-677. That disbursement is said to be dbritla, i-e., to have the 

attribute of being able to come back which is hoarded, deposited with 
others, exchanged , or lent to debtors with or without interest. 

678-681. Nidhi is that which is hidden underground, upamdU 
is that which is placed with others as deposit. That is said to viniTmyi- 
krita or exchanged which is received on payment of some price, ^at is 
said to be Mharmrnika which is given to others with or without an in- 
crease. Of these that with interest is called a loan or Bim, that without 
interest is called ydeTiita or got by begging. 

682. That which does away with proprietary right is of two kinds, 
worldly and other-worldly* 

683-684. Athika or worldly disbursement is divided into fou; 
classes— price or return of value, reward, salary and food land othe 
nPnessariL. P 4 raZaufeffea or other-worldly disbursement (is mnumerabl 


kingdoms, wealth as well as for protection. 


One’s own property 

Normal, accruing to the state a 

(a) Terrestrial— coming f 

lands, riverl, seas, lakes, tE 
(5) ^_-.Non-terrestrial— taxes, 
X>rices. 

Increase — quasi-economic or sem 

Interest, (iii) Fees, (iv) Rewards, 6 

(a) — Accruing from dealin 

(b) ^—-Income from dealings i 
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692-696. Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver, coins, etc., 
musical instruments, arms and weapons, clothes, grains and other neces- 
saries, ministers, arts, play, physician, cattle, cooking and birds. Expendi- 
ture on these items is called bhogya. 

697. Piiralauhika expenditure is of four classes— that for penances, 
sacrifices, worship and charity. 

699-701, Both income and expenditure are of two classes, dvartaJta 
and iiivarti. 

702-703. The accountant or scribe who keeps accounts of income and 
expenditure should part with goods after writing and receive goods after 
writing in such a way as not to cause diminution or increase in amount. 

704-/00. Incomes and expenditures are of various kinds owing 
to the varieties of source, amount, relation, as well as measurement, 
number, and weight. 

707-708. For business purposes experts desire sometimes the 
number, sometimes the weight as methods of measurement. 

709-710. A Mdna is known to be the standard of the ahgula, Unmana 
is known to be the standard of the balance, Parimdi^a is the standard 
of vessels. Sa'tgk'hyd is the standard of numerical notation one, two, &c. 

711. One should use these standards according to the needs of 
eteh case. 

/ 12-713. Drabya or goods is silver, gold, copper, coined for com- 
mercial purposes, dowries and gems for use. 

714, Dhdyio or wealth is cattle, grains, clothes and grass. 

715-716. Gold which belongs to ownself acquires a value in com- 
mercial transactions and an object comes into existence on this earth 
through the concurrence of several causes. 

717. The mdlya of a commodity is the price paid for acquiring it. 

'718-719. Prices of commodities are high or low according as they 
are attainable with or without ease and according as they do or do not 
possess attributes. 

, 720-721. One should not fix a low price for gems and minerals. 
Iheir depreciation is due to wickedness of kings. 

'In determining the 

(Dgs^-Baso or aUheulty of attainment-referring to the cost of production deVer- 
mming the supply, (2) utility or power of satisfying wants, etc , because 

of its properties- referring to the demand for it determined by its uses 
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729-730. The king after seeing and stiidying tlie docnment should 
place his handv?riting wherever he likes. 

7ol-738. The Mantri^ Cliief Justice, learned adviser as well as the 
ambassador should write ^‘This document has been written with my 
consentJ^ The Am^tya should write ‘ Well written is this, ’ the Siimantra 
then should write ^ Well considered.’ The PradhAna should write 
Irue. The Pratimdhi is to write ‘ It can now be approved.’ The 
Crown-Prince should write ‘It sliould be acceptecl’ And the Priest is 
to write ‘approved.’ 

^ 739-740. Tliey should put down their seals over it at the end of the 
writing. And the king is to write and sign ‘ accepted.’ 

741-744. As it is not possible for the king to see fully all details 
owmg to the pressure of work (rnultii>licity of duties,) the documents are 
generally to be exaniiiiod by tlie Crown-Prince and other advisers who are 
to write upon it witli their seals. And the king should at once write 
‘Seen.’ 

745-746. Incomes sliould be written first, then the disbursements ; 
or incomes towards the left and disbursements towards the right of the 
page. 

74/-773. These lines describe the technique of keeping accounts 
and will not prove interesting to tlie general readers, 

774. Writing has been described in brief which is an aid to men’s 
memory. 

775-776. Guuja, Masha, Karslia, Paddrdha^ and Prastha, each is 
equivalent to ten times the item preceding it. An ddhaka is equivalent 
to five prasthas, 

*77 IJght constitute one armaria, twenty aimiatias 

make one hhlriht. These measures differ with countries. 

/ 79-789. A vessel five anyulas deep and four wide is 

known to be the measure of a quarter of prastha by specialists. 

^ Each document is thus to contain the signatures ‘and seals of all the ten Pmkritis or 
advisers of the king as well as of the king himself and the Crown-Prince. So that every- 
body is accountable for the deed. 
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7&1-7&2. Noinbers, either in ascending or 
written from left to right and these being success 
reach op to the numeration called “Parardha ” 

783-/8/. It is not possible to define number 
sity of time. The lifetime of I 
the learned — unit, tens, hundred 
of thousands, millions, &e, 

788-78!h Time is divided 
ment, Lmmr movement and accc 


ag or descending order are 
accessively multiplied by ten 

r owing to the immen- 

id to be two pardrdhas by 
tens of thousands, hundreds 


Holiir tima, in augmenting interest one should 
the Sdmna system should he followed in [givij 

791-792. Remuneration can be paid ac 
according to both, ft is to be paid therefore a 

to contract, 

793-794. ‘ This weight is to be carried ] 
give you so much for your work.’ Remuneratic 

is according to work. 

795-796. “ Every year, month or day I 
Remuneration calculated on this idea is accord: 

797-798. ‘ So much work has been done 
shall pay you therefore so much.’ Remune 
according to botli time and work. 

799-802. One should neither stop nor pc 
Moderate remuneration is said to be that which 
food and clothing. Oood wages is that by whi 
adequately supplied. Row wages is that bv 
maintained. 

803-804. According to the qualificatioj 
should be the rates of wages fixed by the 1 
welfare. 

'805-80(). Wages is to be so fixed that t 
those who are his compulsory charges 
■807.808. Th..e .e„a„ts wlo ge, 


«nd r sliall 
this system 


May maintain 
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Ihey are auxiliaries to others and seekers of opportunities and plunderers 
of treasure and people. 

809. Wages of Madras is to be just enough for food and raiment. 

810. I lie man who maintains meat-eaters is visited with their sin. 
811-812. The wealth that is stolen by the Brahman leads to good 

hie hereafter, and the wealth that is given to the ^udra leads only 
to hell. 

813-814. Servants are of three kinds — inactive, ordinary and quick. 
Their wages tlierefore have to be low, ordinary, and high respectively. 

. 815-816. For the discharge of their domestic duties servants should 
be granted leave for one ydma during day time and three ydmns by night. 

And the servant who has been appointed for a day should be allowed for 

ball a ymna, 

817-818. The king should make them work except on occasions 
d festivities, but in festivities also if the work be indispensable excepting 

ill any ease the days of Srdddha, 

819-821. He should pay a quarter less than tlie usual remuneration 
to the diseased servant, pay three months ’ wages to the servant who has 
, served for five years ; six months ’ wages to the servant who has been long 
ill ; but not more to anybody. 

822-824. Even a slight portion should not be deducted from the 
full remuneration of a servant who has been ill for half a fortnight. And 
a substitute should be taken of one wiio has lived for even one year. And 
if the diseased be highly qualified he should have half the wages. 

825. The king should give the servant fifteen days a year respite 

from work. ^ 

826-827. The king should grant half the wages without work to 
the man who has passed forty years in his service. 

828-829. For life, and to the son if minor and incapable, half the 
wages, or to the wife and well behaved daughters. 

830-831. He should give the servant one-eighth of the salary by way 
of reward every year, and if the work has been done with exceptional ability 
one-eighth of the services rendered. ^ 

Do tho.se economic theories and conceptions of SukramU point to the 
mic condition of the ago depicted in it ? There are other feabure.s in the treatise, economic' 
pohUcal and social, which suggest a highly complicated and comparatively modern organ- 
sation. It IS very likely the Problem of Labour also was acute and S'ukrficha ryya Tad 
to taco those problems which have tried the financial skill and statesmanlikeTbilTv 
iti ^ eity-republies as well as modern empi«. 
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832-833. He sliould give the same salary to the son of the man who 
died for Ills woi'k, so long as lie is a ininoi’, otherwise should pay the 
leamueratioji according to the offspring's qualifications. 

8o4-835. He should keep with him (as deposit) one-sixth or oue- 

fourth of. the servant’s wages, should pay half of that amount or the whole 
in two or three years. 

830-837. The master by harsh words, low wages, severe punish- 
ments and insult brings out in the servant the attributes of the enemy. 

^ 838-830. Those who are satisfied with wages and honoured bv iv 
distinctions and pacified by soft words never desert their master. ;f 

8W.841 Tl,e worn servants desire .vealth, the medium want both t 

woe th and fame, the best want fame. Hepulatioii is the wealth of the t 

great. 

842-843. The king should satisfy both his servants and subiects 

844-840. He should gratify the others by gentle looks and smiles ? ' 

soft words, good feast and clothes, and betels and wealth ; ’ f 

840-848. Somebody bypnquiries about health, etc., and the grant of ^ 

privileges, bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, chdmar, &o ^ 

, . obeisance, respect, attendance, services know ^ 

ledge, love, affection, association, offer of half one’s seat or tK. f ii I 

praise or recital of the deeds done for the good of others. | 

853-855. He should mark those ivho have been hits i »= 

.he p.up«r insignia of office placed on steel, copper, bronae. s IvT^J^ ' 
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8(52-863. The village head should he appointed a Brahman, the 
clerk is to be a KdyastJia. The tax-collector is a Kshatriya. The lord of 
sakasa is also a Kshatriya. 

8(54. The Collector of duties is a Vaijfya, and the sentinel is of 
J^iidra caste. 

865-8(56. The Commander is to be a Kshatriya, and in his absence 
a Brahman. Neither Vaiiljfa nor Sudra nor a coward. 

867. The Commander is to be valorous and 'so) may be selected from 
all castes. 

8(58. This [lighting] is the duty of the four pure as well as of the 
mixed castes, although it is not a holy [duty]. 

860. The king augments the happiness of the caste to which he 
himself belongs. 

870-874. The servant should desert such a king as does not 
remember good done for him, is not satisfied with good service, does not 
remember the connexions between remarks, is suspicious, and gives pain 
to feelings when aggrieved. 

875. Here have been narrated the marks as well as functions of 
princes and others. 





tiieir end. There can be no ba 
be devoted to morality [dbarnmj 
4-5. Let not one try to g 
other three [vis, dharma, artha 
[the path ofj nioksa without di 
[goldenj mean in all religions. 

...d glands 

should not be excessively gaudy. clothing, 

8-9. One should always bear medicinal ■s 7 iK.ta ■ • 

con«sc«tel by mmdsas, Wenmbreljas and sbLatl ,”' 11 “ [1 ,f 
With eyes fixed on the straight path only. ' ^ 

10. And at night on occasions connected wii-N ri ti 

a stick-bearer and have a head-dress. ^ ^ 

11. One should not mind other business while . i 

nature nor should use force to stop that call. ^ 

oll,..,«dia.™oe!“”“'°"™ good b„, k, 

ten 

unti-utiWneM. di.algeuceot secrets, evil deJlT Mbei'r'T’ 

16-17. Man by praetising virtu* ! “m'’'"'™"' 

merits. There is no doubt about it. ^ possible does ea 

tne t:-: 

eep|ey_.enb^^7^^ 

’ as has been explained above is not a / *. — 

only but is the comprehensive art of Ufe. So one 0^7/70^ organisatic 

m It as well as social and hvm-e«!„ ‘‘y economic ma.vim« o„,i 


f to acquire the 
constantly follow 
e. This is the 
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upon even ants and worms as oneself, and even if the enemy be harmful, 
should be doing good to him. 

23. He should have the same attitude towards prosperity and 
adversity, and envy not their results but their causes. 

24. He should speak good, moderate, consistent, and sweet woi-ds at 
the proper time. 

2a. He should be cheerful, well-behaved, kind and gentle. 

2t). He should not be happy alone, should not trust, every body, 

and should not be suspicious (or timid). 

27-28. He should not declare anybody to be his enemy nor himself 
to be anybody’s enemy, and should not publish the insults or cruelties 

of the master. 

'29-.^0. He should be wise in humouring others by attending to 
their hkes and dislike.s and ministering to them in the manner satisfactory 
to them. " 

31-32. He should neither repress the senses nor indulge them ex- 
cessively. The senses run riot easily destroy the mind. 

33-34. The antelope, the elephant, the fly, the bee and the fish- 
these five are mined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste. 

3.5. Of these tlie touch of females captivates the heart of even the 

muni 

36. So one sliould duly enjoy these things with restraint. 

*37. ( )ne should not sit very near mother, sister and daughter. 

38 One should call a female according to the relatimrship,’ and 

arldreRS her wlietliei- related or unrelated as good sister. 

.39-4.3. T^iving with other persons, speaking with them even publicly 

independence even for a moment, and residence in their houses should nil 
he granted to females by the husband, father, king. son. 
relatives ; nor leisure for any thing l,esides domestic duties. 

44-47. Tiie woman gets disgusted with the husband who is cruel 
barbarous, severe always abroad, very poor and sickly, and attached to 

othe,. won,™ and takea »n,e other .„a„. H«,ce men shoald r.reW v 
avoid the.se defects to keep their wives. aieiuiij 

* Vipi— Tendeiieies. ^ _ — __ — . 

* Wm—Olandf? wliieh secrete refuse xi. 

*e. ®yeglands. armpits, 


^Excessive, 
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48-49. One should keep his wife and cJiildren by giving th 
as possible clothing, food, love aiul affectionate words, as well i 
always very near them. 

aO-5I. One shonid not visit places sacred because of eliaih 
flags, shades, ashes, or regions covered with dusts, stones, or pi 
sacrifices and baths. 

52-08. One should not cross the river by arms, nor app 
fallen fire, nor should climb a boat or a tree that is likely to give r 
(also pfet. into) a bad vehicle. 

’;)4-55. One should not turn up the nose nor scratch the . 
s lonhl not press the head by folded hamls, attempt useless tlii 
the limbs o, remain intoxicated for long. 

56. One should desist from activities of body, mind and 
before fatigue. 

57-59. One should not keep the thigl 
should not go under trees, r“ ‘ ' 

of Rti-eets) and liquor houses. 

pied houeeeand 

^.httftrhSd”'" no, 

<>2. One should not constantly see minute things or burnina- (bric^bn 
impure and unplea, sant substances 

family and the religion kiug, the country, the race, the 

of the folk though that were possifaL break the custom 

not however by force^LlTy improperly- 

the wi«n 12Z:Z:Z rZ ^ence 

public opinion as well as the rules of ^ 


hs up for long, and at 
or to court-yards, ehaitayns, squares (cro 


'^-Useless. 

Intoxicate^ 
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72. One should not ever in mind reflect on the immorality that 
looks very like morality. 


73-74. ‘ I am guilty o£ thousand offences, what if I commit one 
more ? ’ One should not practise vice by thinking in this way, for a 
vessel is filled by drops. 

75-70. ‘ How should my days and nights pass in the future ? ’ 

One should not thus be a pessimist but should always remember (past 
things). 

‘ 77-78. One should first get rid of arrays of compound argumenta- 
tive discourses, and rules got-up or made according to one’s desires, reject 
the hymns, praises and adulations and then carefully collect the spirit or 
essence (of S^stras). 

*79-80. The theory of religion and moral is very complicated hence 
people should practise the rules of Smriti and Puniijas which have 

been followed by the good men. 

81-82. The king should neither protect nor allow residence to the 
friend, son, preceptor, thief and enemy who are addicted to vicious 
practices. 

83-84. One should know the following six classes of enemies— -those 
who set fire, poisonere, ai-med ruffians, robbers of wealth, plunderers of 
fields and seducers of wives. 

85*86. TIxe wise man should nevmr for a moment disregard the 
wife, the child, the disease, the slave, the cattle, wealth, studies and atten- 
dance to the good. 

1 Here is fc'ukrftch&ryya’s advice as to the mterpretation and acceptance of fe'astras. 
He refers to the difllcultiea arising out of the peculiar characteristics of the Sanskrit 

language and of the Hindu written documents as well as out of the tendoucies of people 

to interpolate, add, or take away texts according to the needs ol the time. It, there- 
fore, requires great skill on the pai-t of guardians of society to remove the extraneous 
matter and find out the real spirit of some injunction. 

^5555- The peculiar arrangement of compounds. This grammatical difficulty is of 
no mean order. For and compounds of the same words give thoroughly 

different interpretation. These, therefore, have to be first considered. 

m Got np-Interpretations or texts may be concocted or interpolated. 

%=^^-Long chains of argumentative reasoning and interpretation, when found in 
textbooks, aro real hindrances not helps to those who seek truth and want guidance. 

^gpn^-Exaggerations and overstatements of which Hindu treatises are full should 

bo carefully weighed before the injunctions of the Sdstraa can be accepted for practical 

life. 

^ TI16 moral and religious guide is noti tlie book but tbe maw. 

14 ' - ' , ' 
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87-88. One should not live for a day at a place whe 
the nch people, the priest, the physician, the custom and the 
antagonistic to him. 

^ 89-90. One should not Jive for a day at a place where 
are impotent, and females and children barbarous, foolish and a( 

91-94. One should not wish for wealth, fame, life am 
at a place where the king is indiscreet, councillors are j 
learned men are deserters of good paths, witnesses are liars 
there is predominance of the fninnlA 


relatives and the kings are angry even though they 
the house is liable to be destroyed by fire or thunder ? 

99-100. What is the good of crying at a t 
neglecting the advice of authorities and conducting on 
evil consequences ensue ? 

101-^102. One should always carefully respect tl 
preceptor, the fire, the ascetic and the man who is old 
103-104. One should never even mentally go 
to the mother, the father, the preceptor, the husband ^ 
and the friend. 

105-106. One shbuld not fight with relatives 
powerful or quarrel with the women, children and , 
foolish people* 

107-108. One should not eat good things alo 
and interests alone, travel in the streets alone, or keer 
sleeping men. 

■T, 109-110. Om aloold neither follow nor obsti 
another mnn ; and shonld never Bit on the ea,ne sea. n 
of “'“■‘"^ •n character and work and with fema 
111-lli The foUowine sia vices have to bo .ot 
w«t prospent, ,n this world-sleep, sluggishness.^ 

itowir ‘'™'>“'‘a‘llesea. 

114-115, The man who is resoureetul macti,, 
m ll«»„es and is briUiantin intellect, is Lndfo 

and abstains from the pursuit of . 


study problems 
? alone amonsf 
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110-117. One slimild be a good speaker, know tbe significance of 
words and tlieir position, lie a word-painter and always cbeerfnl in ex- 
pressions, should always hear for long and understand very quickly. 

118. One should enjoy one’s goods after knowing them, 

119. One should not disclose his excessive zeal for sale or purchase 
and his own misery. 

120-121 . One should not enter another man’s house without business 
and without permission and unasked should not say to anybody things 
happening in one’s house. 

122-123. One should make his talk with few words but of imich 
significance for the accomplishment of his object, and should not give 
out his own opinions without [fully] understanding [the subject-matter], 

124. After having fully known other’s opinions 

125. One should not make father or son witnesses to the quarrel 
between Imshand and wife. 

126-127. One should mature policies in careful secrecy and should 
not forsake the man who takes shelter with him, should wish to work to 
the best of his ability, and should not get dispirited under danger while 
working. 

128-129. One should not touch any man to the quick and should 
not say false things about anybody. One should not abuse anybody nor 
make anj'body indulge in madness. 

’130. An action wdiidi is religious but disapproved by the people 

does not lead to heaven. 

131. Whose words do not fi-ustvate themselves by their own 
logic ? 

132. One should make reply after careful consideration and not 
speak abruptly. 

133. The merits of even enemies have to be recognised while the 
demerits of even preceptors have to he got rid of. 

134-135. Neither prosperity nor adversity is likely to he permanent. 
It is only the work of past lives that is the cause of permanent wealth or 

misery. 

136. Hence one should not diminish love in all creatures. 

137-138 The king should ever be far-sighted and have presence 
of mind ; should never be adventurous, slothful or procrastinating. 

7 possibility of a conflict between formal morality (and religions codes) 

and people’s conscience is here suggested. The advice of s'nkrficharyya is to follow 

fox popull 
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^ 139-140. The man who proceeds with a work af 
be highlj difficult, and wiio has long views at the cornu 
happiness for ever. 

141. The man who has presence of mind can proc( 
as he gets it. 

142 Success is doubtful either through fickleness 
culty of the work. 

143-144. The man who does not attempt the w 
proper time IS lazv. He can never have success and is 

U5-m. The advenliirous man is he who oo,r 
withouUnowmgtheeffects-issureto bo unhapp, eili 
action or its effects. 

147-148. The procrastinating man ia „.i.„ 
much time. He suffers from insig 
■ fore be far-sighted. 

149-151. Work done adve 
fruits. Sometimes even well-eoi: 
should never do anything abruptlv 

152-153. Someti 
which comes out of a good action 

154-155. That work i 
servant, the brother, tlie s 

156-157. The foolish 
of] a friend, emplo 3 fs him i — 

158^159. The ihental 
covered. So one sliould try to 
happiness to men. 

160-161. One should not oc 
person, e.g., the son, the brother, the 

/ ,, fJesire for w( 

in all men 

163-164. One should trust oi 
tried and proved. Having placed co: 
should weigh his action personally. 

, 165. - He should not cnnB?rW 


or through diffi. 


um-ousiy may sometimes bear 
sidered actions are futile. Ye; 
such actions are harmful 
mes good comes out of evil actions. And th 
is not the source of evils. 

^ not to be suspected which is’avoided b 
- son, and tlie wife but done by the friends 
-.-a man who without knowing fully [the ear 

--latttibuteofany man cannot be easilv 

acquire friends. Aconi^lUo. .p 


action 
;is reli- 
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168-169. One flhoulcl honour the respectable persons with gifts, 
distinctions, &c., and should never be severe in punishment or harsh in 
words. 

170-171. Even the wife and the son get terrified by punishment and 
harsh words. Even beasts get tamed through gifts and sweet words. 

172-173. One should never be mad or vain with learning, valour, 
wealth, birth or strength. 

174-175. The man who is proud of his learning does not care for 
the advice of the authorities and considers even harmful things as desirable 
as useful things. 

176-178. The man who, proud of his valour, abandons the path 
followed by the people loses his life by rashly undertaking warfare, and 
though armed, by giving up the recognised military tactics. 

179-180. The man who is proud of his wealth does not know of 
his own infamy just as the goat uses his urine to wash his own urine- 
scented mouth. 

181-182. So also the man who is proud of his birth disregards all 
persons, good as well as other men, and directs his attention to bad 
actions. 

183-184. The man who is proud of his strength applies his mind 
rashly to warfare ; obstructs everybody by his strength or even the animals. 

185-186. The man who is proud of his distinction looks upon the 
whole world as a piece of straw. The worthless man also desires the most 
precious of all seats. 

187. These are known as mada or passions of the vain and the 
following are the damn or virtues of the good. 

188-189. The result of learning is wisdom and humility, that of 
wealth is sacrifice and charity, that of strength is known to be the protec- 
tion of the good. 

190 The result of valour is that enemies are subdued and made 
tributaries. 

191. The simple result of good birth is contentment and moder- 
ation. 

192. The result of fame is that all are like oneself. 

193-194. One should give up vanity and carefully receive know- 
ledge, mantra, medicine, wife and gems even from low families. 

195. One should give away tliat when received, which one does not 
care for when lost. 
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One slionW neither caress or repress too mueli the wife or 
■ the cljild, but should appoint them to domestic duties and to studies 
respectively, 

198-199. One should not take anything however small belonging 
to othei-s which is not given, should not publish the vice of any man and 
should not abuse the wife. 

200-201. One should not give false evidence and stop the evidence 
that has been produced, but should speak untruth when life or great affairs 
are at stake. 

202-203. One should not point out, even where known, the poor 
man to the man who wants to give away his daughter in marriage 
the mone^'ed man to the thief and the man who has hidden himself to the 
murderer. 

204-205. One should not create dissensions between the husband 
and wife, mother and father, brother and brother, master and servant 
sister and sister, friend and friend, or between preceptor and disciple. 

206. When two persons are talking, though even seated, do not go f 
between them. 

207. One should attend to friend, brother and relative as to one’s ‘ 

. own mlt 

208-200. One should honour by questions of health, gifts of water, ' 
etc., the man who though humble, has come to his house. ■ 

. _ 210-211. One with sons should not ask his daughter who has 

children to live in his house or the sister with her husband ; but should 
maintain them when they are widowed. 

212-213. The snake, the fire, the wicked man, the king, the 
son-in-law, the nephew, the disease and the enemy — these are not to 
be disregarded as being too small. 

214-215. One should deal with these from the standpoint of 
cruelty, shaipness, wickedness, sovereignty, daughter’s prestige, one 
sharing in the privilege of offering manes to the ancestors, increase and 
fear. , 

^ 216. One should not preserve anything of debt, illness and enemy ' 
as remainder. 

^ 217-218. Asked for Something by suppliants one should not make , 

harsh reply, but do what they want or ask somebody to do that. 

^ , 219-220. One should eagerly listen to tlie praises of the charitable, 
fte religioua minded and the valorous, but should never care for their ; 
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221-222. A man sliould take good and moderate tood and waiK at 
tlie proper time, eat after giving to the gods, live in pleasure, always have 
sweet thoughts and be pure. 

223 He should always enjoy, eat and commit nuisance in private 
places. 

224. He should be always active and take part in physical exercises 
witli pleasure. 

225. One should not abuse food, and if quite well should accept 
friendly feasts. 

226. The best menu of food is that which contains all the six 
tastes beginning with sweet. 

227. This is about enjoyment (carnal). 

228. The best exercise is fight and wrestling with the expert 
athletes. 

229. Sleep is best during night excluding the first and last Yama. 

230. The miserable, the blind, the dwarf and the dumb are never 
to be laughed at. 

231. One should not apply one’s mind to wrong deeds but carry 
out one’s own duties without delay. 

232-233. The man should give up vanity (and do his duty) by 
perseverance, strength, intelligence, patience, rashness or prowess. 

'234. If the task is accomplished by quarrel, quarrel is good. 

235. Otherwise life, wealth, friend, fame — all these are destroyers 
of happiness. 

236. One should not say undesirable things to, and should not 
look to the defects of, anybody. 

237. Oommands of the great and of the king are not to be violated. 

238. One should advise even the preceptor who appoints one to an 
evil action. 

239. But one should not disregard an inferior pereon even when 
he prompts him to good action. 

240-241. One should net leave his place by making the young 
wife dependent on herself. Women are the roots of evils. Can young 
females be left with others ? 

242. One should not get intoxicated with spirituous liquors and 
should not indulge in evil company. 

243-248. The chaste wife, step-mother, mother, daughter, father, 
wife, widowed daughter, or sister who has no offspring, aunt, brother’s 
wife, sister of father or mother, grandfather, preceptor who has no son, 
' The work is to he done by hook or by crook. 
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father-in-law, uncles, grandson who is young and orphan, brother, sister’s 
son, — these must be maintained carefully to the best of one’s ability even 
under adverse circumstances. 

249-250. In times of prosperity one should maintain the families of 
both parents, friends, wife’s family, and the attendants, servants, and maid- 
servaiatB. ■ ' ■ ^ . 

' 251. One should maintain also the deformed, the stranger, the 
poor and the helpless. 

- ; ‘252-253. Woe to the man who does not take care to maintain his 

kith and kin. All his virtues go for nothing. In fact, though living he 
is dead. 

*254-255. What is the value of his life who does not maintain 
relatives, who does not subdue enemies and who does not protect things 
acquired ? ' . 

-i 256-257. Tlie man who is mastered by his wife, the debtor, the 
valetudinary, the beggai-, the worthless, and the man who is dependent 
bn enemies— all these are dead though possessing life. 

258-259. One should hide the number of years lived, wealth, do- 
mestic follies, mantra, carnal enjoyments, medicines, charity, honour and 
, insult* 

260-261. One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal 
courts, study ^astras, see prostitutes and make friends with the learned. 

262-263. Through tj-avel the numerous religions (customs), mate- 
, rials, animals, races of men, hills, etc., come within the cognisance of 


‘ No more powerful aoeount of the joiut-famrly system csw be devised than that’ 

f OTE la tliese liaes. * ' ■; ; ^ J ^ ^ ' Tf ■ ^ ' I 

» The sanction for co-operative domestic life as opposed to odmVetitivo indivi in^r m 
is also very strong. rviauausm , 

_ s Education in poUttes through taking part in administrative institiiHn,, . . 

atidieuee is highly recommended in modem times, ^ s 





^269. Blit one wlio studies one ^dsira cannot decide npon 
any course of action. 


®270-271. '11)0 intelligent man, therefore, slmuld inspect many 

sciences and always study carefolly many SSstras. 

272-27-1 The prostitute takes others' money but does not become 
their slave, on the other hand is competent enough to overpower them, 
so one should coiuo under nobody’s authority 1)ut have the world under 
oneself. 

275-270. Through associates with learned men meanings of Snii?*, 
Smriti^ Purmjas are known and intelligence gets quickened. 

277-278. One should never eat food without giving it to the gods, 
ancestors and guests. The man who cooks for himself only tlirough foolish- 
ness lives only to go to lie!!. 

279-280. One should give the road to superiors, the strong, the 
disease^ the corpse, the king, tlie respectable people, the man who is 
observing a vow and also to the man who goes in a conveyance. 

281-282. One should keep five cubits from the caridage, ten cubits 
from the horse, one hundred cubits from the snake, and ten cubits from 
the ox. 

283-284. One sliould not trust the abodes of the horned, nailed 
and toothed animals, the wicked people, rivers and women. 

285-286. One should not, while eating, go along a street or speak 
with laughter, should not sue for what is lost or talk of one's own deeds. 

287-288. One should leave the company of those who fear himself, 
give up the service of the lower orders and should never hear stealthily 
the c4iiV0rs$tion of others. 

289-290. One should not desire work with the superiors unless 
requested by them. The head of Kahu was cut down through drinking 
with the gods. 

291-292. Evil actions of the^ great become tlieir ornaments as it 
were. The drinking of poison by Sim would cause cleatli to others. 

293. The powerful man can destroy everything just like pure fire. 

294. One should not stand in the presence of the precr^ptor, the 

king and the superiors. 

^ Practical life is so orijanised that one aspect is dependent on another. So for the 
giddanee of man all the sciences have to be requisitioned. Otherwise the iniimetions 
will be too narrow# one-sided and conflioting. 

^ An art is based on ninny sciences. The art of human life is thus built up on many 
Social Sciences, rfcnco the necessity of having a multiplicity of subjects in a course of 
studies wbetlicr for pupils or for guardians of states, 

' W ^ ■ ' 
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295. One should not desire anything even mentally on the strength 
that ‘ the king is my friend.’ 

296-297. One should not desire sovereignty over or subjection to 
fools, chivalry with the great, flattering the people who are proud of their 
little learning; 

298-299. The wise man takes to his duties in the order of their 
importance as absolutely necessary, unnecessary, etc., or in the order of 
their arrival as received first, last, soon or late, etc. 

300-301. The procrastination of Gautama’s son in the evil action 
of killing his mother, though commanded by bis father, has been well 
honoured. 

302-306. One should alwaj^s master the world by love, association, 
praise, submission, service, artifice, arts, words, wisdom, affection, simpli- 
city, valour, charity, learning, getting up or coming in front to receive 
superiors, words spoken with cheerful smiles, and benefits render^. 

307-309. These metliods of subjugation are quite useless with 
regard to wicked people. The wise man therefore should leave their 
company, and if possible should overpower them by force of punishment, 
stratagems or such like methods. 

310-311. The study of Srzttf, Sniriti, Punlijas together with the 
Afigas, U pacedas and SiaZ4s is always beneficial to man. 

312. Hunting, gambling, girling and drinking — these are the 
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328-329. The inferior man does not know what ought to he done, 
but knows wliat has l)een done tand so blindly follows the precedence). 
The superior does not divxxlge what he is going to do or what he 
has done. 

330-331. One should not totally accept wdthout verification wife s 
statements about the oifences of mother, son’s wife, brother’s wife and co- 
wife. 

332-333. The eight natural defects of women are mendacity, rash- 
ness, attachment, foolishness, greed, impurity, cruelty and vanity. 

334-335. One should not chastise by harsh words the son after the 
. sixteenth year, the girl after the twelfth year, nor should punish the 
daughter-in-law. 

336-337. Daughter’s sons, sister’s sons and brothers are more im- 
portant than sons. Brother’s wives, sons’ wives and sisters are to be 
maintained as being more weighty than daughters. 

338-339. For the maintenance of relatives the master always tries to 
earn and keep (wealth). Others (who do not do sol'are as it were thieves. 
310-341. About association with females. 

342-345. One should give away his daughter in marriage to, and be 
friends with, somebody after examining his 'wealth, birth, character, form, 
learning, strength and age ; he may give his daughter even to a penniless 
man who posso>sses (proper) tjualilications of age, learning and bearrty, 
and sliould not judge (bridegroom) by his beauty, age and wealth and 
who asks for a wife. 

346-347. One should first examine the family, then learning, then 
age, then character, then wealth, then form and lastly the country of birth ; 

; ” marriage is to be entered into afterwards. 

' 348-349. The daughter wants beauty, mother wealth, father learn- 

ing, friends high birth, outsiders food and festivities. 

350-351. One should have for his wife the girl who is born in the 
race of a who is not the same as his, who has a brother, whose 

family is good and who has no defects of birth. 

352-353. One should pursue learning by moments and wealth by. 
grains. The moments and the grains are not to be left out by the man 
who wants learning and wealth. 

354-355. Daily acquisition of wealth is good for wife, children, 
and friends, and also for charity. But without these what is the good 
of having men and money ? 
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0n6 should carefully pi’eserve 
life ill future. ‘ I shall live for one liundred 
wealth’— one should ever earn learning and weal 
five years or half or a quarter of that period. 

360-361. The wealth of learning is super 
is not hurfleiisome and cannot be carried. 

362-363. So long as there is wealth one 
the man without wealth though well qualified 
sons even. 

364-367. In this world wealth is the nr 
man should try to acquire that by good ways a 
earning, good service, valour, agriculture, usur 
begging. 

368. One .should practise whatever means i 

'36U. Meritorious men stand at the door of 
as menials. 

3/ir37L Even defccis aj-e regarteil as meri 

come de eons „( ,he «-eaW., „„d tl.a poor renpsc 

insulted by all. 

Tln-ough abject poverty some peon 

to the village, some to the hills, and some to utte 
some came under subjection of enemies. 

nlaveslTottcr"!' 

376-377. One should keep tl.e money tog 
.iccouiit 111 such a manner that one’s own wife chi 

_ Oib-o/.l hor business men, there is no othe- 

rdr''"- 

tons the viol,, th„ king!*"'* irB‘l™.'u'7and‘'irc 
written .statements. , ' 

382-381 - One should pay money to a friend i 
wealth placed with the friend is not lun-^.f.., 


grows with gifts. 


IS respected by all. But 
is deserted by wife and 


?atn, some went 
some got mad, 


interest. Much 




r«i«pp*p^ 
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384-385. Having seen that tlio debtor is capable of transacting 
business even (on loans) with interest, one should lend him money in the 
presence of tliose wlio stand bail, and of witnesses having received pawns 
and written statements al)out tlie transaction. 

^38b. One sliould not lend out solely lor the sake of interest lest 
capital should 1)0 lost. 

388. One should give up sliyness in the matter of eating and enjoy- 

inenl. 

381). Wealth makes friends when given but enemies when not 
given. 

390-301. One sliould be liberal at heart but miserly in outward 
relations, and sbonld spend properly at the right time, 

392, One should maintain by all his wealth, his good wife, cliild- 
ren, and friends as far as possible. 

393. bine's own self cannot, but all else can, come again. So 
(one should maintain by all his wealth; oneself also. 

394 If one is alive one can see many good tilings. 

395“39'7. The father desirous of the welfare of the family should 
divide his wealth when his sons are married and grown up. But grown 
up and married brothers also should divide among themselves. For other- 
wise even brothers by the same mother get into ruin and destruction. 

398-399. A man sliould not live together with two wives in the 
same lu.mse, but slioidd allot them separate apartments ; for animals only 
so herd together, but not human beings. 

400-401. The sons should not divide tlm wealth that is the cause 
of increase (in intererst, i c., wmrking as loan-capital) being placed with 
debtors, n<)r the wealth that is to be paid bacdv to the creditoi’s. 

402. You should not desire \vealth of the man Avhose gO'.)cl fnend- 
sliip you Avant to liave. 

‘“'403-404. (You should not also) engage secu'et spies about liim, 
speak with his Avife, look clown upon him, or contradict him. 

405. You should not also be iiidilferent to liis activities or dis- 
regard the evils that befall liim. 

^ CotiiLs to be noted with regard to a loan tivinsuetion 

(1) The business qnalUications of debtors to bo studied 

(2) Tlicro must bo pawns or securities 

(Jl) There must be men Aviio stand bail 

(4) There are to be witne.sses. 

(5) 3iccoi])ts for value rec-eived a,s weil as doeiunents mentioning otber conditions 

should be prepared 

2 contradictory. 
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406-407. One should give away the money as if 
received without any pain whetlier t!ie loan be with or with 

408. But not without witnesses and signatures on 
(handnote). 

409-410. The best men are those wlio are noted fo 
of themselves, of their fathers or their mothers. People 
separately for their own qualifications, as well as for the vin 

line] mothers. 

411. People may be good, middling, low and very 
famous) through the merits of their brothers. 

412. The worst men are those who have to depend i 
of the daughter, wife, and sister. 

413-414. After having amassed wealth one should 

family. The wise man should never pass a day without 
something. 

415-416. I am at death’s door, my life would not ling 
Besides these two there are no other friends of mine in 
Ihus coiioideiing, one should m’ap.iltiA nKmMfTT ..i... 


maintain his 
giving away 
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432-433. In this world there is noth ing more capable of subduing 
others thancharit}^ and siinplioity. The moon that has waned through 
gifts, when waxing, is beautiful though in the form of a curve. 

434-435. One should act after considering love, enn'.nt 3 % etc., but 
should not undo anything after it is done, 

436-437. One should not have these things in excess — harshness, 
deceitfulness, mildness, exaggeration, attacdiment to work, and zeal. 

438. Excess is ruinous. So one slumld avoid it. 

439-440. People get exasperated through luirshness, cast abuse on 
miserliness, do not reckon anybody for his mildness, and insult a man 
for his over-statements. 

441-442. Poveily comes through excessive charity, insult through 
excessive cupidity, and foolishness is begotten of excessive zeal. 

443. Want of observance of rules leads to moral degeneration, 
repression is folly. 

444-445. The wise man should never consider ‘‘ I am superior to 
all, I am more learned than others. vSnch and such is certainly the 
religions injunction.” 

446-447. One should remember that there is tlie animal which 
devours the devourer of wludes, Rdghava (animal) is the devourer of that 
e^^eu, and there is the destroyer of Rdghava. 

448-449. One sliould not desire equality with gods, cows and 
Brnhmanas. This is very harmful and destructive to the whole family. 

450-451. One should always worship, respect and serve these. It is 
not known how much of the spirit divine is implanted in each, 

^452. One should not make^mung wdfe, wealth and books dependent 
on others. 

453. If made dependent, these things are got back by accident but 
damaged, spoilt and injured. 

454-455. The wise man should never spend much wealtli for small 
things, nor accomjjlish insignificant ends by spending mueli wealth 
through pride. 

456. And should not abandon good actions for fear of great expen- 
diture. . , 

457. One should not bear malice to or be angry with messengers 
because of their bad manners. 

458-459. The intelligent man should not even out of fear say 
anything by which friends are abashed, separated or get apathetic 

^ Tlio juent ion of books in this connexion is inte|*esting as indicating 

tjie cnstoiii of lending out books from one’s library. 
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460-461. The wise man slionld never talk to 
words, good or bad, are equally fruitless, as musicians dc 
46:1-463. The, man who does not interfere w 
bent ui)on vices by entreating him to the best of his 
by the learned to be a nrikamsa or cruel being. 

464-465. That man is not known to be a friend 
care to mediate in the conflicts between relatives. 

466-468. ^ Through hai-sli words even friends who 
tained since birth and who have been served with 
become enemies instantly as it is impossible to extrica 
the sting of crooked words. 

460-470. One should carry the enemy on one’s sh 
he is more powerful than oneself; but after knowing 
has been in, paired, should break him down as a vessel a^^ 
47 1-472. The ornament, the kingdom, strength, h 
does not adorn a man so much as courtesy and gentlene^ 
473-479. Speed in horses, splendour in jewels,^ 
gestures in prostitutes, sweet voice in singers char 
prowess m soldiers, plentiness of milk in cows res 
eloquence in learned men, impartiality in councillors 
witnesses (levol 1011 m servants, good counsels in min 
lools, ranhfiilne.ss in wives tu-e 


Meanness, roughness, thieving, n 
truthfulness, obstruction of work, as well as idlen 
nieritonojis persons , and grow by eclipsing their v. 

4o/-4b8. The destruction of wealth is veiw 
young wile bo unddle-aged, and the son be old. 
48J-4J(). Cluldlessness of wealthy 

l)ad husbands of women, and loss of 

491-492. The following six again 
son, bad daughter and wife, poverty 


people, foolishness of 
interest are not for happir 
ai'e not for. happin 
seivice of tlie lower ore 


The |4eal honTohol^^^o 
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493-496. The man who does not find pleasure in teaching, learn- 
ing, gods, preceptors. Brahmans, arts, music, service, simplicity, wife, 
valour, penances, and literature is either a man who has attained salvation, 
or a cheat or a beast in the form of a man. 

497-498. The cheat is he who cannot tolerate another’s prosperity, 
who picks holes in other’s pockets, who is a calumniator, and quarrelsome, 
and whose mind is mean but face is bright. 

499-o01. That little knowledge resulting from the study of the 
treasure of the Vedas which is not enough even for one person becomes 
overflowing when it is rightly directed and increased through hope [of 
doing good to others]. But that very learning becomes mischievous when 
einploj^ed for selfish ends and merely to find fault with others. 

502-503. The cheats become honest when giving advice to others. 
But they commit a hundred misdeeds for their own sake. 

504-506. That son gives happiness who obeys father’s command, 
and is active in his service, always follows him as a shade and tries to earn, 
and who is versed in all the branches of learning. 

507. The son who. has the contrary qualities gives pain and is 
the destroyer of wealth. 

508-511. That mother gives satisfaction who is always devoted 
to her husband, skilled in domestic duties, bears children, well disciplined, 
husband’s darling, young in age, pardons the offences of children and 
nurses them. Any other woman is hiil/M and is the cause of pain. 

512-513. That father is good who cares always for the child’s 
learning and income, and ev'er disciplines the lad well. 

514-515. That man becomes one’s friend who is always of help 
to him, never speaks anything against him, and tells the true and 
good things. 

516-517. Intimacy with inferior men, frequent visits to other’s 
houses, antagonism with the race and the community, and poverty — all 
these lead to loss of reputation. 

518-519. Association with tiger, fire, snake and other ferocious 
animals is not good. Even when served, the kin^r and these tbi ncrss 
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527. Just as the child becomes docile through feeding and cares- 
sing so also the wife. 

528-529. The wise man. proceeds with the work after 
weighing its nature, instruments, expenditure, and does not 
even insignificant work otherwise. 

530. The wise man should not like to do a thing that exceeds 
the expenditure (fixed). 

531. The anan of business should undertake that work whidi yields 
great prolit. 

532. The value and measurement of commodities are always desired 
in exactness. 

533-534. A proxy is not desirable in the matter of penances 

women, agriculture, service, enjoyment and eating, but should be appoint- 
eel tor other functions. 

535-537. The wicked and the thief always want solitude and good 

food, those who have powerful enemies want help, the prostitute 

desires friendship with the rich, the bad king desires craft, and the bad 

servant desires the master’s goods, the learned man wants 


' carefully 
commence 


ine oeautimi woman 
prostitute wants a paramour, the diseased a 
high prices, the beggar the charitable. 

541. The terrified seeks 
542-543. The foolish 
always, takes intoxicants, d( 

o44-545. The K^atriya is 
derates, the Bra liman a i" — ’ 
other (Vais'ya) is one in whom the 
best is that in whom the satkm i 

546-047. The Brahmana dominates 
Among the K^atnyas and others the particles of 
548-549. Seeing the Brahmana who 
including K^atriyas get terrified. So one i 

550. 'I’hat activi 
own duty. 

551. That count 
552-554. Agricn 

good occupation. The 
Sudras is inferior 


wants a beautiful man, the 
physician, the store-keeper 

a protector, the wicked man an 
mail behaves roughly, 
oes useless things and ru 
one in whom the ; 
is^ one in whom the saWwa 
rajas preponderates, 
preponderates, ^ 

-- j all through hig ov 
his attributes exi 
practises his own du 
hould practise his owi 
iS not lead to failure 

J i. good where the i, a. »nd hi., are sup, 

toe which ,e said have risers J 

occupation „( Vaiiyas is inter, uediate 
Begging IS lower than that hm- ,o-.r,ncii...,r • ’ 


opportunity, 
is Q.uarrelsonie, sleeps 
IS his own interests. 
mas quality prepon- 
preponderaces. The 
•Among all these the 
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555. At times service is a good occupation as tliat to a king wlio is 

virtuous. ■ ■ ■ 

556-557. The iucoine that is derived from salary for priestly func- 
tions leads to gr^at wealth. Gointnerce is useless. 

558. Wealth cannot accumulate without service to the State. 
‘5o9-60. But service to kings is very intricate, cannot be well 

performed by anybody except the intelligent, ft is like the asfd7i^,r4 

ceremony. 

061-562. The minister masters the king by the foiee of viantra 
(ciaim or counsels), just as tlie snake-charmer subdues the snake. But 
intelligent men fear the king very much. 

563. The spirit of Brahmana exists in learned men, that of Ksatriyas 
in the king. • v 

^ 564-560. The wise man is always near thougli lie lives at a distance. 

He binds the men by the ropes of intelligence and attracts and represses 
them. 

566. He is resourceful even in matters beyond one’s perception and 
hence though living near may be influencing distant (activities). 

567. Intelligence should not be overpowered by the aniuvikas but 

should be useful in practice. ' 

*568.^ The intelligence that is overpowered by these cannot move. 
509-570. It is better to be poor first and rich afterwards just as 
it is better to be a pedestrian first and go in a veliicle aftewards. 

o71. The above order leads to happiness. The opposite order 
to sorrow. 

572- 573. It 18 always better to have no son than to have sons that 
are dead. Pedestrianisin is better then using bad vehicles. Indifferentism 
is better than conflicts. 

574-575. It is better to cover feet with shoes than try to cover the 
whole earth with leather. Ignorance is better than vanity due to little 
learning. 

1 giU^-A religious ceremony in which a sword is placed between liiisband and wife 
It is thus very difflcult and dangerous. So also Government .service. 

The above lines contain Sukrachiiryya’s gradation of occupations and means of live- 

lihood aecording to iiieorae, dignity, etc, 

2 of the Vedas. , Students of the Vedas become pmetioal fools iiaeom- 
petdiit to deal with i e., ordinary transactions of life. Their intelligence is also 

immobile OP ineIa.stio 1 c., they cannot be made to apply their intelligence to 

the accomplishment of various purposes, e.gr., those beyond the stndy-room, &e, 
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576-577. Life in a forest is better than that 
Begging and death are better tlian being a lionseiioldei 

578-579. Debt, pregnancy, sovereignty, friendsl 
bad diet — these are pleasant at the beginning 'but le 
end. 

580-581. The king always suffers through 
patient througli bad physicians, the subjects throui 
family through bad children, and the soul tlirough bad 

582-583. The elephant, the horse, the ox, th 
and the parrot get the qualities of their teachers throu^ 

584-585. Success comes from f 
dress, and honour in assemblies from 1 
possession of ability. 

586-588. Good wife, good son, 
faithful servants and maid-servants, 
good king these ten lead always tc 

589-590. Old, well-trained, ai 
the rites and 
within the 


ning, much wealth, friend, 
^sique, decent dress, and 
ippiness. 

irthy women who observe 
impotent se.v should be appointed 
no young man even if he be a friend. 

work by regulating the time not other- 


m tne toilowmg six are useful to men— 
nee, the bearer, the guard, the knowledge 
Iier s miseries, and an active servant, 
obstruct a road though lie is capable 
go into a market place in a conveyance 
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^605. Excessive pursuit of all branches o£ learning even the fine 
arts also leads to old age. 

606-607. The man who talks of one’s demerits as if they were 
dear to him. Is not the man who cries up one’s merits 

his friend ? 

, 608-609. The dear friend who speaks of demerits exactly becomes 

; unfriendly. Can that man be friendly vvho talks of one’s merits as if 

( they were demerits ? 

610-611. Even gods are overpowered by praise, wliat about 
men ? Hence nobody dare describe one’s defects in one’s presence ? 

612. So one should consider one’s defects according to &iistms 
I and popular opinion. 

! 613-614. The man who is pleased and not angry with hearing of 

his own defects, and who exerts to disco\"er his own weak points and 
abandons them when tolil by others. 

615. Who after hearing of his own merits remains the same and 
does not display vanity. 

616-617. Who considers “1 am the mine of all defects— why 
attribute merits to me ? Ignorance also is in me,” is superior to all. 

618. He is stdhu. The gods do not attain a portion of his sixteenth 

f part. 

619-620. To the good man even a very insignificant benefit appears 
very high, while the wicked man considers a service even less in amount 
than a mustard to be huge, 

621. The good man considers the man who forgives to be power- 
ful, while the wicked man considers otherwise. 

622. So one should pardon the evil words of the good man as 
well as the wicked man. 

623-624. One should not play with others in such a way as to lead to 
quarrel. And even for fun one should not abuse another man by saying 
‘your wife is a prostitute.’ 

625. Slang should not be used to anybody even in a friendly way. 
626-627. One should not hide anything from a friend nor divulge 
his secrets. Even after becoming his enemy (one should not divulge) 
secrets spoken before. 

628-629. One should not point out any wickedness even if known, 
rather one slionld try to remedy and offer remedies secretly. 

I 1 — The proper reading slionld be wwif or ovei> exercise, 
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_ 030 - 631 . One should say truly of a thing that is powerful but in- 

junoas ; but should regard as unseen wdiat has been seen, and as unheard 
what lias been heaitl. ' 

632-633. In times of danger one should appear dumb, blind 
dwarf and lame. Otherwise one suffers misery and loss in business 

child-likt fevoiirable to the old men but not 

635. Going to others’ houses one should not look to their wires. 

>< )■ Jne should not receive possession from the poor and of 

b. « n„uL 

V should forsake those places where people are ad 

Acted to ™.o™ l,»bits, fioWe, „.,d 

640-641. Unless requested one should not express, even when 
f °e°erorrl; - be 

c, «A.epti°„It“"'''“‘“'“"*‘ “O P-'' -P 

‘643 On, should not discuss i-oyal policies in an assemW,. 

rzrvt"'- 

without special knowledge. ^ ^ 

greater happLss than tkit froLtellrul^^ 

an. z. ^ — der 

648-649. Owing to the intelligence of new and 1 1 
sociology new rites and rules are springing un ever ^ ° masters of 

6o0. is impossible to describe^them by ^dbecrob 

by inference. ^ ciirect observation or 

contm!nds of'artll'orUy*"’^ ““ “P 

652-653. The Niti Sdstra that is common to fi i • 
monwealth (people) has been narrated in brief This 
ting is useful to him. ‘ ^'^aiembered by the 
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Seotion ].— GHARACTEIUSTIOS 0 ¥ FRIENDS. 



“1-2. Now 1 sLall say briefly the chapter of miscellaneous topics. 
Now you will have to hear briefly of the characteristics of friends, etc. 

3-4. The friend and the enemy are of four kinds,— one who iloes, 
makes others do, approves of, and helps in, tilings that ai'e respectively 
beneficial and harmful. 

5-8. That man is a first class friend whose heart melts always at the 
grief of others, who tries to do good to others, who serves otliers without 
the asking and is the protector, at the proper time, of wife, wealth and 
secrets. Others are three- fourths, halves and quarters. 

9-10. fl'he mark of enemies i.s that there is a conflict between two 
persons about exclusive owneiship over the same matter and tliat they are 
destroyers of each other’s interests. 

11-13. They two are enemies who separately consider “In the 
absence of biotheis all the paternal wealtii. will be mine. All this will 
not come to his possession but mine, and 1 shall enjoy ail this exclu- 
sively.” 

14. Tlie man who envies and the man who is envied, both are 
enemies and can be defined by tlie same term. 

15-17. All kings are unfriendly, secret enemies and seekers of 
opportunities to men who are valorous, rising, virtuous and powerful. 
What wonder here ? Are they not all covetous of kingdoms? 

18. Kings can have no friends, and can be friends to nobody. 

19. They become sometimes artificial friends. 

20. Some are always friends or enemies by nature. 

Mothei, mothers family, father, father’s parents, father’s 
daughter, uncle, uncle’s daughter, one’s own daughter, wife, wife’s family, 
father’s sister, mother’s sister, one’s own sister, daughter’s offspilngs, 
king and preceptor— are friends by nature. 


25-26. Learning, valour, skill, prowess, and patience — tliese five 
are said to be natural friends ; wise men follow these. 

' This section deals mainly with two things : (1) International delations and JPoIicios 
(2) Punishments. And each is treated not solely from the political and administrative 
standpoints bat also with reference to their social bearings. Here also as before, Sukra- 

niti is a treatise on morals (social, economic and |>oUtical), 

Tlie section is eminently interesting as it introduces tlie reader to the essentially 
political affairs and theories ot the ancient Hindus, 
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27-28, 

properly called. Even one is 
sons who are unqualified ? 

29-31. The following are wicked and cruel by natm-e— fc] 
who contracts debts, the mother and wife who are addicted 
persons, one’s own brothers and father’s brothers, and tin 
and children are enemies. 

32-34. The son’s wife, the mother-in-law, the co-wife, the h 
sisters, the brother’s wives, the foolish son, the bad pliysician, the 
wlio does not protect, the master who is severe, the rich niai 
not benevolent (are also enemies). 

35-36. The king is the enemy of the wicked, the faithful 
the faithle.ss, the good man of the cheat, the wise man of the fooli< 
37-38. Instructions to the foolish people are the causes ^ 
anger not pleasure. Just as the drinking of water bv snakes is 

making of poison not of nectar. 

_ 39-40. The enemies of gradually diminishing strength are fi 

kings who live around or very near, then those who live further 
so on. 

naturally become inimical, indifferent and friendl 

_ - • Or kings are said to be situated in the following orde 

enemies then the friends, then the neutrals, and enemies on all side 

44 .Servants and ministers who are very proximate to 
have to be checked. pimMinate to 

4o. One should encourage or control friends according as t 
lessor more powerful. ® 

46-47. The enemies are to be separated, restrained ami rer 

4«4J. One should bring friends and foes to snhn.! 
meibods i„s. a. spakes, elopha,.« .„d 

oO. By appropriate means the terrestrial beings can soar in 

sky and even the thunder can be pierced. ^ 

‘51-52, Peace, Purchase, Partition nn.l „ 


The son who abides by the father’s coinnn 
good if qualified— what with 


icies 


^ The nearest neighbonrs are the greatest 
one’s^territory are less and less powerful enemi 

Alliance or peace with friends as we 

^-Purchase, charity, gifts, etc., for ki 

wfoiim«tja»e©s. 

%-Sepamtion or partition for subjects as i 

Fnnishmenti for enemies as w^n 


gradually rececling* from 
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are to be applied separ^itely to (each of the following classes of relations) : ' 

tkefrieiul, relatives, one’s own 

reasons. ! 

53-54. One can le fri end witb snch men as are of the same ago, j 

character, learning, oas.te, vices aod occupations. | 

55. ^ No one is sue h B/ friend as yourself ’ — this remark to a friend 
is called Sbiia. 

56. ( All iny goods ai-e yorirs, even life —This is dcina or gift to a 

friend.'." 

The iiarration of one’s own merits or those of other friends to 
somebody is 01 * partition as applied to a friend. 

o8. ‘ If you do sTicli a su ck things, 1 shall not be friend to yon.’ 

Tills is pcniislmient as jappliecN 

59-60. The riiari cwliodoes not do any good and wlio disregards 
otlier’s injuries is ucMs-i^nct or ia different. 

Tjl-62. ffVe should not miitnally injure each other, but should 
rather help each other cin ne^ed).’ This relation is said to be alliance 
with enemies. 

63-64. Tliat policy is said to be ddna or gifts to enemies according 
to tkeir strength and status lay whicl^ one pacifies power-ful foes by tribntes 
or annual iiicoines froio defrnite tracts of lands. 

65-66. The separation of enemies is that which is due to making 
their friends powerless . 

67-6i0. A piii'iiBluii cut applienl to enemies isosaid to be tlie attack 
upon tbeni, their we- alt li a nd giniais hy ]*ob1)crs, tlie aggression upon them 
with powerful force after .not ici ng their weak iioints, and not ceasing from. 

'war when war lias coinnieiiced. 

®70. These method sa^id policies have to be duly varied according 
to the varieties of ends to he furthered. 

7 1-7 2. The statesimau- lik e k in o sbould adopt all tliese policies in such : 
a way that the friends, iieotralB or the foes can iiever go beyond liimsell 

73-74. Sama is to he first adopted- Then the policy of Purchase. 

Tlie enemies have always to be played oiT against one anotlier, and the 
policy of piuiisbment b to be adopoted in times of danger to existence. 

^ So the policy of ^ is panose rilled towards enemies also. Ifc is sooiothing like an 
offe nsi ve and clefen siv c a! I iari <'p of r nod erii states. 

^ The more emmi oration of these policicK and the statement of the objects for which 
€3aolu«to bo applied are ssiiilidcnt 'to rove the high political sense of the Hindus. The 
©oeiety which coal (level wo fclie siate-icraft thafc fenkrSehdryya represents is certainly not 
fchatof a race bent solely on otiior* worldly aetiyifcies, 
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70-76. Alliance and contributions to be applied to powerful enemies 
Alliance and separation to those who are superior (in strength). Separa- 
tion^ and punishment are to be adopted towards those who are equal 
Punishment is desirable when the eneinj’’ is powerless. 

77. Alliance and gifts are to be adopted towards friends— never 
the policies of playing off one against another or punishment. 

*78-79 The separation and punishment of the subjects of enemies 
lead to one’s success, as well as the collection, by the policies of alliance 
and gifts, of subjects who are oppressed by the enemies. 

’80. Tlie banishment of the well-qualified as well as the wicked 
always desirable. 

81-82. One should never rule his own subjects by the policies of 
separation or punishment but by those of peace and gifts. 

83. The State is likely to be ruined through punishment and parti- 

tion of one s own subjects. ^ 

84. Subjects are to be so governed that they can be neither too 
powerless nor too powerful. 

85-86. Punishment is that which leads to the giving up of bad 

by which animals are kept within 

of all '*^''*^* administered by the king as he is the lord 

0 cen are, insult, starvation, imprisonment, oppression, destrucf 
ofgoods. expulsion from the city, marking on the body, sliaving oThaH 

por ions of the body, carrying the person over ignoble animals (e.g. assess 

mutilation, execution, as well as warfare. ■ ’ 

92-93. ^ Through fear of punishment the subjects become virtuous 
do not^ commit aggressions and do not speak untrutlis ; 

*94-98 even the cruel become mild, the wicked give up wickedness 
even beasts become subdued, the thieves 


rte^ of H,r;v- r «hould be 

rters of the existing government . or won over if they feel its 

tl ^ E-^tetorclmary ability in any form is likely to cause 
te a,nd hence load to revolutions in Stato.s 

ministiation. The whole picture i,s thus complete in itself 
wrong knowledge of the springs of human 
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uecoiue (inmn, me enemies are tern lied and become tributaries, and otliers 
aie deinoi alised. So the king sliould always administer punisliments for 
tlie furtlierance of morality and religion. : 

09-100. Pnnisliment is good even for preceptors wlio are proud, 
do not know their duties and go astray. 

101-102. All the metliods and means bear fruit through the king’s 
policy of punishment. Tliut is the great stay of virtues. 

'10.B. According to the dictates of >^ruti the execution of bad men 
is real a/a»isd, f.e., mercy. 

104-105. One is deserted by good people and acquires sins by always 
not punisliing those who ought to be punished, and punishing those who 
ought not, and by being a severe punisher. 

^ 100-107. Tt lias been said in the Sastras by sages that great virtue 
arises outof small charity because that is an encouragement to charity 
and the result of punishments is fear. 

108-109. Can virtue that is begotten of borse sacrifices come out of 
mere recital of hymns ? So also can the virtue arising from mercy come 
out of punishments? 

110-111. How can good accrue to a king through punishment of 
his own subjects? lliat leads to the destruction of his fame, wealth and 
virtue. 

M12-11;,). Tliere was no punishment in the Sntya Yuga or the 
Golden Age because the king then possessed virtue in its entirety. There 
was full punishment in the Tretd Yuga as the subjects had vice to quarter 
of its amount. In Diadpara Yuga punishment to the extent of three 
quarters of its amount was necessary as virtue existed only to lialf its 
extent In Kali Yuga punishment to half its extent is desirable as the 
subjects aie poor and miserable through the king's wickedness 


^ It thas appears that aceortling to the political morality of i 
there is no horror of blood.shecl. Snkraeharyya while advocating pii 
fares cannot naturally shrink at the sight of blood. So hejustiUesc 
by reference to the Vedas. 

I _i„ opfiej. to incite others to moritorions or virtuous deeds. 

leads to ittllDite bliss imcj 

-Ih order to create fear, 
small doses of it are 
shonkl bo laid down in the b' 

z Variotts amount 

history becanse of the varieties in virtues and 


If small charity 
‘n may easily be tempted or taught to be charitable. 

If the creation of fear is the object of punishment 
Just as if the object lie to induce men to be charitable it 

Astras that small charity is efScaeious. 

of punishment pi'cseribed for the various ag<3s of human 
VICOS of the people in different times. 
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'116-117. The king is tho maker of the age as the pron 

duties and sins. The faults are to be ascribed neither to the 
the subjects but to the king. 

118-119. Men practise that by which the king is satis 
should they not follow his teachings through greed or fear ? 

‘120-121. Where the king is virtuous people are also 
where the king is a sinner subjects ai-e also vicious. 

I22-12o. Where the clouds do not pour rain in season 
lands are not productive, the commonwealth deteriorates en 
increased and wealth is destroyed. ’ 

1^4-125. Jhven the king who is a drunkard is good but n 
IS very angry and addicted to women. For the severe man ir. 
subjects and the other destroys the castes. 

12b The man who drinks wine is deprived of his iutellic 
loses his business. ^ 

_ _ 127-129. Passion and auger are of the nature of liquor an^ 

'"r"' excessive greed dest 

wealth and hie of subjects, so the king should administer the Stat 
ing up these three. 

130-131. The king should punish his own subjects by be 
internally but cruel externally, and should be severe in punish 
w'ards those who are by nature evil-doers. 

into informers who 

f„i,. ‘tes,. shom 


virtuoui 


mes nis own tauits as well as those of 
liist, and then the servants. 

• kinds— that through the body, that 
imncl, and that through association, 
oluntarily or involuntarily, 

“known and appz’oved. 

. : temporary, constant, habitual, and 

the mental offences by studying the 
tgs, etc., the phy sical by the actions 

in ‘ The king can Uo no wrong.’ 

all aspects. Hence his great responsibilitv 
lioUers of personal goveramo„f,« 
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and the vocal by Jjarsh words, and iliose arising from intercourse by study- 
ing tlie companionships ; study the magnitude and levity of each, and mete 
out punishments for the works tliat have been or are being committed. 

144-14(). Ihe good man committing first olTence deserves the 
following punishment. One should ask of him : ‘ Is this your evil action ? 
Is it proper for you He deserves this sort of reproach twice or thrice. 

14/-140. Ihe g(,od man committing second olTence (of the second 
character) /leserves the punishment for the first ; and this intensified 
according to gradual increase in magnitude. 

“ISO-lo-l. The good man committing serious offence (of a vile charac- 
ter) deserves the punishment for the first and second as described above 
and then should be bound, 

153. Tliis punishment is to be dealt ont if there has been no inten- 
tional murder. 

=154. Three classes of punishments are here described— good mid- 
dling, and low. ’ 


oo-loS. The second class man who is remarkable for good qualities 
family and riches when committing first class offence deserves the punish- 
ment of censure, half punishment or full punishment in succession and 

that twice or thrice, and at last imprisonment and menial work. 


lo!l-l(H. The second class man committing second class offence 
deserves the punislnnent twice that described in the case of the first offence 

oppression, imprisonment and last of all, expulsion from the State and 
marking on the body. 

-162-104, The second class man committing third class offence 
(vile) deserves the punishment described for the second offence, then 
twice 01 thrice iliat, and .last of all, imprisonment for life. 

"lan committing first offence deserves 


’^-Offence. If the man i.s good audifthis be bis offence, be deserves only 

a censure or moral reprobation. • 

^ Tbe gjTff or good man deserves tbe three kinds of nnnisbment i 

connnis.sion of three kinds of offences, (b^irst), ^ (.Second), S 

s The am punisliment for the jRfa offence of am or good man. 

TO 

Thus the good man may also got the lowest mmishment. The good punishment of 
e good man lor the hrst offence is i e., punishment of censure only. 

“ The .im (second class) man deserves three kinds of punishment for conmiission of 

liree kinds of offences Just as tJbie man does. 
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the punishment half of what has been described or ivvice or thrice and 
then imprisonnient, 

167-169. The worst class committing second offence dovserves twice 
the punishment for the first, then imprisonment for repairing roads. 

470-172. The worst class committing worst offence deserves twice 
tlie punishment for the second, imprisonment for life, only the menial works. 

173-174. The king should take away a quarter of the wealth of the 
man who is proud of liis wealth, then one-half, then full and lastly im- 
prisonment for life. 


* The gpjnj (worst class) man also deserves throe kinds of punishnients for three kinds 
of oSences. 

Thus offences are of three kinds— gffFf. Men are of three kinds 
Punishments are of three kinds in each ease according to three offences of each. 
So there are altogether nine kinds of puiiisliinents. The following table will illustrate 
the grades of persons and punishments and offences 

Grade of offender. Class of offence. Grade of Punishment. 

1. 1, 31^ L gfffT, Q-f uloral censure 

2* 2. ± repetition of intensiffed. 

(1) i^epetition of the first and 
second, also (ii) (imprisonment), 
t. wm I, (i) (eeiisiire). 

(ii) ^ (half punishment). 

{iii) ^ (Full punishment’, 

(iv) Twice or thrice each. 

(v) Imprisonment, (vi) Rigors of a 
lower order, 

®* . 2* 'fWO 2. (i) Twice the first. 

(Ii) (Repression), (iii) (Im- 
prisonment). (iv) Expulsion and 
(v) (marking on the body), 

(i) The second as described above. 

(ij) Twice or thrice that. 

(iii) Imprisonment for life. 

!• (i) 

(ii) Twice or thrice (iii) im- 

prisonment. 

2. (i) The first, (ii) Twice that. 

(iii) iwaprisonment (iy) Repair of roads, 
('i) The second described above. 

Gi) Twice tbat, (iii) Imprisonment 
for life, (iv) Rigors of a lower 
, order, 

and 5^ have not been explained. Those soem to be technical terms. 
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175-177. Tile king should bind and restrain the man who commits 
sins out of vanitj' for his men, learning and strength. 

178-179. I’lie wife, the son, the sister, the pupil, the servant and 
the brother committing sins are to be punished by slender cords on the 
hack ot the body but never on the forepart. 

180. Beating otherwise one deserves punishment as a thief. 

181-183. One who commits sins should be imprisoned and made to 
perform ignoble works for a month, three inonths, six months, one year 
or for whole life, but should not be killed. 

184. One should not kill living beings — this is the truth of Sruti. 

185-180. So the king should carefully avoid capital punishment 
but restrain by detention, imprisonment, and repression. 

187-188. The king shotild not through greed inflict on his subjects 
a monetaiy punishment. Pai-ents without help are not to be punished 
thougli offenders. 

189-190. The punishments of the merciful king are of this type. 
But wlien the sev^ere punisher who takes away wealth never forgives 
offences, the people get e.vasperated and are alienated by others. 

191. So the king should be merciful and inflict punishment with 

care. 

192-194. Tlse drunkard, the gambler, the thief, the paramour, the 
envious, the man who lias abandoned the customs and practices of the 
social system (castes and stages), the atheist, the cheat, 

]9;.)-19(j. the man who curses uselessly, the informer who whispers 
into one’s ears, the abuser of the Aiyas and gods, the speaker of untruths, 
the man who destroys security or pawn, the destroyer of occupations, 

197-198. tiip man who cannot bear the rise or prosperity of others, 
the man who takes bribes, the man who does things prejudicial to the 
mantras, tlie mau who frustrates activities, 

19;!-200. the mau who sa 3 ^s unpleasant things, and utters cruel 
ami harsh words, the man who obstructs waters and parks, the pseudo- 
astrologer, the king’s enemy, the bad minister, the man who knows tricks 
and stratagems, 


201-2U2. the bad piiysician, the man whose habits are impure and 
harmful, the man who obstructs public roads, tbe bad witness, the man of 
immodest dress, the enemy of tlie master, and the extravagant, 

203-201. the mail who sets fire on houses, the poisoner, one who 
is addici.eil to prostitutes, the severe punisher, the biasserl councillor, the 
man who receives written statements by force, 
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205-206. the man who commits 
who flies from the battle, one 
parents, chaste women and friends, 

207-208. the malicious man, th 
pain, the cheat, one who hates his own 
secret, the heterodox, one who is the r-horn of the villas 

'209-210. the man who pursues penances am 
maintaining relatives, one who lives on alms though Cc 
wood and grasses, 

211-212. the seller of daughters, one who dimin 
of kith and kin, one wlio does not publish sinful act 
is indifferent to thelo.sses of the king, 

213-214. the prostitute, the murderer of hnsbam 
woman who is a lover of separation, the woman who is d 
old people, the woman who deserts domestic duties, tl 
ever committing misdeeds, and the son’s wife who is 'no 


wrongs, the quarrelsome, the 
who tampers witli witnesses, the ahui 


one who gives 
activities are 


nienuera, but should e.vtirpate them one 
3atsof the motlier-cow individually. 

Iheir living by service or at any rate occupations 
wood and gra.sses collected from forests-but 
' as they ai-e cal led. 

in the above line.s gives a vivid picture of the 
111 every ago and every clime. liykranUi like all 
u-us IS full of such vivid pictures of Hindu social 
s .seems to have been a common method of em- 

makes frequent mention of it. ^ islands used 
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:r''7 ’• " '« JulcHcted to iiiiinoral ways people should 

tnii \ ^ (alviisg the help of virtuous and powerful eiieiMies. 

-e/-2P8. So Joug as the man is virtuous, only so Ions is the kW. 

flierwise Ijoth tlie king and the people are ruined. 

Ihe king should bind down those men in chains and 
appoint llicin in tlie work of repairing roads who wander about bv for- 

.saking ]‘ia,roiits and wives. 

‘it J their wages. 

2;e. 'I'he pnnialnneut for worst offence is one thousand pavm. 

2.!,;!. A paija is n i'icce of copper coined by the king weighing ten 

VUlSlltiE, ^ ^ 

-•>3. A Karnhupaha i,s tlie value of one hundred and fifty mrrlifs 
(COUTlV.p. " 

^ 2.3u. dhe vwiUiijama or second punishment is half of one thousand 
ponu.s-, and the pralEmu or first punishment is lialf of that, i.e., *250 panm. 

ryG-2:’.7. h'or the first offence first punishment is to be inflicted by 
the king and for the two others two other punisliments, e.g., madhyama 
])un!siiiiicnt for the madhyama offence and punishment for the 

tiiiatna. 

2.1S. In tliis iniscellaneon.s chapter have been described the friends 
neutrals ami enemie.s witli all their auxiliaries. 


boiiiss influence and 




SECTION 11. 

TREASURE. 

_ 1-2.^ Now in this miscellaneous chapter 1 sliall speak of the s 
section, oiz., that on Treasure. A Collection of wealtli bv one per 
called treasure. ^ 

^ 3-4. The king should collect funds by hook or by croo] 
maintain thereby the commonwealth, the army as well as sacrifices. 

5-6. The collection of treasure is for the maintenance of the 
and ^the subjects and for the performance of sacrifices. This le 
king s happiness in this life and hereafter, otherwise to misery. 

7-8. _ The collection that is made for wife and children as w 
for self-enjoyments leads to hell and does not give happiness herea 

9. That which is earned wrongfully is the cause of sin. 

10. That wealth increases which is taken from, or given to 

persons. ’ 

well 'An,ul’° 'A» sArna well .™d Sf 

weii. And the undeserving nerson m Iia wLa ^ 


uesiroyeci by enemies who has amassed 
'lality and by oppiressmg his own people. 

times the king should not increase his treasure by 
ments, land revenues and duties, and by taking 
nd lu-operties consecrated to divine purposes 

1 tv to maintain an army to destroy 

receive from the people ^ 


• - ....cAuu lu me rich men in times 
wherewith to live. But when he is free from 
inount to them together with interest. 

'able only under exceptional 

from rich pcrson.s in difficult times. Those however 
,or IS over together with interest. ’ 
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^3. Otherwise the subjects, state, treasure and tlie king— all are 
ruined. 

2i. Kings like Suratha were reduced through severity of punish- 
ments inflicted by them. 

'25-27. The treasure sliouhl be so governed that it may main- 
tain the subjects, and that the army may be maintained for twenty yeai’S 
witliout fines, hind revenues and duties. 

28-29. Tlie treasure is the root of the army, and the army is the root 
of the treasure. It is by maintaining the army that the treasure and the 
kingdom prosper and the enemy is destroyed. 

30. And by protecting the subjects, all these three results accrue as 
well as the acquisitions of heaven. 

31-32. Goods are produced for sacrifice, sacrifices lead to happiness, 
heaven and long life. Absence of enemies, army and treasure— these 
three lead to prosperity of the state. 

33-3-1. Tlie state also prospers through the mercifulness of the king 
and his virtue and intelligence. So one should strive 


‘ Sinews of war for twenty years should ho reserved. 

tare are state necessities* 


Deposits for military oxpendt 
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cijulua oe collecteci sn-mf^iVnf i 

36 years in proper seasons by the Icing for iiis own c ”T- ^ 
t of the commonwealth. Or for more tliau tb 
blished faniilies provided the grain be loiig lastfog''""^ ' 

I. brisiit, 

3ns. fire or snowr^ eZVbrXn!.^'!/^ 
hollowed out. but should use fhem f or those tha- 

.»n..the e.«, of I* 

oJ-Orf. Ihe accumulation of all fi ■ 

unentalfor the purposes of man e '(/' nsefu] 

is, woods, iiuplements arms wear,’ plants, min. 

hould also be^made-Ci:; lilXfo bTT"'"'’ 

64-65. The king should also carefulll ni-e 

iollected. There is great trouble in ^ ^3^ealtU tha: 

maintenance (of wealth). ^ ^n^nring, four-fold diffic 

>6. That which is disres-ai-dprl 

i7-68. It is tl.o ean.e,. „j,„ psi„‘”7’,'“,‘, “ 

rorod. Even wife and cliildre,, do not f'°i '** "e 

3-70. If one is ne«linent in , k ? “'*1 »««■: 

t not to mainlain <h« iLs'' hee',!‘‘“„™rd'"'‘v, 


the real nature of 
aving them tested by 


ejitunerated by the 
(coral), gomeda (ac 
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tndrauila vaidiirijija (Lapis lazuli), pushyardcja (topaz), p&chi 

(einerabi), (ruby). 

S'J-. Mdi.akijd is tlio Sun’s faYourite, of red colour and lias the 

briglit lustre of i’/KZ^Yiiryopa insect, 

80. Hhihtn istlie Ebon’s favourite, of red,, yellow, white and shyama 
(greenish Itluo) colour. 

8(;. Vidnima ipravnla, coral) is the Mars’ favourite and has a 

yellowish red colour. 

Pacln is tlie Mercury's favourite and has the lustre of the 
Jealliers (h llie })(UK.‘Ock or the chdiilia bird, 

88. Fnshyivraga \s the dupiters favourite, is yellow and lias the 
lustre of gold. 

89. hV;>/ is the poet’s (Snkra or Venus) favourite, very transparent 
and has tlic lustre of tluf^ Star. 

90. IndmuiU is the Saturn’s favourite, not white, and has the 
colour of bliick clouds. 

91. Gomedj, is the ItAliids favourite and lias j^ellowisli red colour. 
Viuduryya is the ]\etu’,s favourite, has the lustre of cat’s eyes 

and has its [lariicdes nioving, 

!);f-U5. ^ Vajra is tlie Ivest gem, lower are the youi^la and vidruma. 
Odriitiimla (Aiarukata oi- piudii), mdiiikya, and umhtd are good. Indranila, 
pusJtyardyu, ;in(l raiduryjia are middling. 

UG. I’lie gem m, ilio head of the snake is the best of all, of great 

splciid«)iir l)iit very nu*e. ^ 

U7-!)8. These who are expe)-ts in the stiuly of gems describe that 
gem as the best winch has no pores, has good colour, is without scratches 
and spots, lias good angles and bright lustre. 

m. Gems may have tire colour ol sarkapd (powdered bricks) or the 

leaves of trees, and iiiay be flat oj' round in shape. 

lOU. TJie colour and lustre of gems may be white, red, yellow 

and black. 

lOl-lCb. ihe gem that has its appropriate colour and lustre and 
IS deymd of any delects is beneficial to beauty, growtli, fame, valour, 
and life. Dthers are known to be injurious. The lustre reveals the colour,' 
while ihe shade depends on colour. 

J.()l. Ladtuaraga is a sjiecies of mdmkya and has the lustre 
of red lotus. 

The woman who wants a sou should never wear a diamond. 

J OG. 1 he pearl and the coral fade through use in time. 
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•.Uty-iiu. ijie gems cannot be c 
corals and stones (diamonds). This is 
gems. 

111 - 112 . 
great value. P 
weight but small 


except by pearls and 
«e udio are experts in 


■ T^ie gem that is light in 

But that though having goc 
—1 in size has small value. 

. That which has the lust 

bucks) has the smallest value, that which 
having the lustre of leaves has the greates: 
valued according to demand. 

R The gems cannot deteriors 

But their prices can rise or fall through the 

117-118. Pearls grow in fishes, snal 
clouds and shells ; „f these the greatest amo, 

no-120. The follotrieg j, ,|,e 

Pccris: these with black e„l„..r, 

those ha„„g Tour or sere,, ooveriees a 
seven coveriniTH ^ 


fed powder of 
eg value, that 
>und ones are 


Known 


8fe known 


young 


on can make artificial 


carefully exami 
'Lu X '^^heh does m 

paddy after having been soaked 

t mnains very bright it is re 
% lustre It IS otherwise. 

' Himalaya and Indus, de'sc 
^pale:y^,^e£ami dark blue, 
importance. Tlie Ceylone7 


excepting 
)ed as of 


commit fraud 
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130-132. Exceptiiifi pearls the of all gems is made bj' twenty 
Kslmmds. Three rath- of pearls, however, are made by four kmhnalas. 
Twenty-four ratis make one ratnatanTta. 

‘133. Four tankas make one tola in the case of gold and corals. 
134-133. The price of one whole mjra (diamond) weighing one 
vati but wide in extent is five sucaruas or gold coins. 

13f). The price is live times {i. e., twenty-five gold coins' if it be 
heavier than one rati and superior in extent. 

1 37. The price is to be less and less according as the quality falls off. 

138. Ei^ght ratis make one mashd, ten mAshas make one suvarija. ' 
"139. Five times that suvarva make eighty silver KarsJiahas. 
140-142. The value of diamond is according to its weight in terms 

of rati. The value of the flat diamond is one-third less, and of that having 
the colour of red powder of bricks is one-half. 

143-144.^ Two diamonds w'eigliing (together) one rati are valued 
at half the (original) price. Those that are middling or inferior deserve 
half this price (i. e,, one-fourth of the original price.) 

145-148. According to the inferiority of quality, the value of a 
diamond ma}’’ be half or a quarter of a first class one. Wultipljdng the 
weight in ratis by nine-sixteenths, would be the value of an inferior 
one. Similarly, five-sixteenths flus one-thirteenth would be the value of 
smaller diamonds. 

149-155. Pearls.— The value of pearls is to be estimated according 
as it is of the first, middling or inferior quality. If the pearl is of more 
than a thousand ratis in weight, then for every hundred ratis, the value 
would be the same as pf a diamond, less three hundred divided by sixteen 
From the weight of pearls above 109 ratis, deduct 20 ratis for every 100 
ratis, after such deduction, the value of each rati will be that of the first 
class diamond. For the flattened pearl, the value will be that of a 
flattened diamond, after similar deduction. 

15fi. One should never wear gems that have black or red spots 

^ 157. The gdriitmata or emerald, if it is good, deserves the price of 

mdilikya or ruby. 

“158. Gold, when compared with rati, has to be measured in terms 

of its weight. 

> Tim standard of measuremont of gem,s :-20 
- 8 Tfi (pearls). 24 kRi = 1 4 = i ^ (of gold and corals). 

* 8 Kfn = 1 ’OT. 10 — 1 3 ^. 5 gji# ==■ so ^ 

Mtisnob the bub the weight of tlm mbi that ‘is to be compared with goIda«e 

wed |ti ItB mea^arement, ^ 





159. 'I'he pmhyavaga weighting one ™// ch-serves l.al 
of Indramla or gold (of the same weight). 

price. ^ whose three rays are coming ont des 

161. Oorals weighing one toZa deserve half the price 
[01 the same weight). piice 

■Ira "-eighing, m it is rerv low 

iho. I^-’^ceptmg diamonds the value of simll rrn "i 

uino'l I.J- I.os t. 

bocle.or 


byweigk. 

166-1C7. Multiply the weight of the pearl in 
divide the product by 24, the quotient will be the vi 
SO many ratts of gold. 

. 168-170. The best pearls are valued at half the 
the lu tenor ones m proportion to their qualify. The fa. 
red, yellow, round and white. The 
the colour of powdered briel 
171-172. Ther 
ficial defects. So the 
examining them. 

173-1(0. Gold, Silver, Copper, Ziiie 
are the seven melak Otliere are mixtnres ' 

rjetr “Vove 

17(1. Bronae is lie alloy „1 Zinc 

Copper and Tin. 

177, Gold of the sametveight (as othe 
Others are bulky. ^ 

ed f “letal— one 

ed of alloy— be successivelv T.poc,e.ri , 


pi ice of goli.Ij and 
Jst pearls are tlie 
iiid those having 


worst a3*e the 
ks. The rest are middl 
^ aie natural defects in gems, 
"iCse man should determine t 


Ulna 


Qialle«t particles of ^ o 
by coimting, if of very sni 
fancy, demand has hemi ra 

Fancy price ’for all these 
4 to other metals ; The d 
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of equal lengths be drawn out of them, and weighed, and if the weights 
of each are equal, then the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not. 

180. lion in .the lorm of tool, implements and weapons is very 
valuable. 

181. The value of Gold is si.x.teen times that of Silver. 

182. The value of Silver is almost eighty times that of Copper. 

183-184. The value of Copper is one and a half time that of Zinc. 
Tlie value of Zinc is twice that of Tin, and thrice that of Lead. The 
value of Copper is six times that of Iron. 

’IS.'j. These are the special remarks on value. General remarks 
have been already made. 

186-187. The cow with good horns and fine colour, which gives 
plenty of sweet milk, and has good calves has very high value whether 
young, small or big. . * 

*188. The price of a cow which has calves and which gives one 
prastha of milk is one silver pala. 

189. The value of a she-goat is half that of the cow, that of the 
female sheep half that of the she-goat. 

190. The price of a strong and fighting sheep is a silver pala (eiglit 


^ The relation between the nieiahs in value 

Gold ~ 16 Silver, 

Silver — 80 Copper. 

Copper l-J- Zinc, 

Zinc — 2 Tin. 

„ 8 Lead. 

Copper ^ 6 Iron. 

2 measure already described as liquid standard about four seers, 
the price would be 8 silver rupees. ' 

^ ^ already described, 
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• price for she-buifaloes is seven or 

sixty-fonr rupees). 

Tlie higb price for horses and elfin],ar,f=, ^c, 


thousand (palas) 


rupees). 


rce good camel is that which can go tliir 
;! !>«;« (eisiit 

■ 1» elephant that is n,iri,allea in streimtl, 
pnced at two thousand NishJzns 

7'“ 

in estimating the value of eler.lia,nfo o... . 


mdsha. 


any purposes, 


according to Sukra, 8 miJe,s^ 

the host elephant is therefor 

■ silver or ^^°'****** i 

TT" or I 


or 40,000 rat is of 
rupees) = Rg. , 


^.-...enwon Of prico.s and ratio.s in tt 
be used as the basis for the formation 
Ordinary prices 

^ silver 

blie-goat _ 1 ^ 

cow 

K%e-sheep ^ . 

Sheep ^ tgoat , 

JEIephant or horse ^ 

Camel 

Bigh prices for best things 
Cow _ ' 

She-goat ^ 

She-, sheep ^ 

She-bnffalo 
Bull ^ 

Buffalo 

Best horse ... 

Besfc eameJ 
Blepimot 


fi good .sfcatisf-ics which 


or rupees, 
or rupees, 
or rupees, 
or rupees. 

000, or 4.000 rupees. 
■ ^«pees. 


Buffalo 


or m rupees. 
^ rupees. 

^ ropee.s. 
UorSO, or 96 o 
480 rupees. 
o6 or 64 rupees, 
rupees, 

SOO rupees. 

6,666 rupees. 


or cow 
^0 palas silver 
7 or 8 palas 
600 gold 
100 silver palas 
^^OOOgoldiNishkai 


J*upees, 
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210-211. 
ill the valuat 
people. 

212. St 
the seiler. 


•e received from the buyer and 


regions of Sulica or 


streets and 


mines 


- - -uues are to be levied on goods only once. 

once b, the king 

seller "ofbjf a>i«y-seoo..<l portion .j, 

back upmi tlijprior""'"’ <1"^. is not a draw- 

_ 218. The king should not realise duty from 
receives what is less than or just equal to the cost. 

_ ”2 i 9. He should recei ve i t from the buyer after 

a gainer. 

220-221. Having ascertained the amount of 
measured plots of laud, whether great, middling or sm 
desire revenue and then apportion it among them. 

2„w 2 ^. 0 . Use king should receive rent from th 
a way that he be not flestroyed. It is to be reali.sed in 
weaver oi the garland not of the coal merchant. 

224-220. That agriculture is successful which vi, 

le expenditure (including Government demand) after 
the variations ui actual produce, e. y., great, middling oi 

less tbari that is unsatisfactory. 

^Evoiia twenfcictJi oi» sixtoGiitli —— 

legitimate duty. P^it ol the pr.ee of a eo, 

1 1 eomiuoclity at a loss na rl.u,.. 

inifc it Ls to be roalised f 

A good max nil of pi 
dillicalt to carry out In | 
commodity. For it may 


reali.sed from iiiai 


• very 
every 


■oys the 

dowers 
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2w7-229. The king she 
lialf from places which are ir 
rains and by rivere, respectively, 
230. He should have 
231-232. Jf the hi- _ 
tivator he should give back to h 


pne-sixth from barren and 
ing gets one hundred silver ka 
. — -lim twenty kuTshan. 

J’fff n“ 

i«c»: l,al( of golj, one-thW o£ silver, one-fom-ll. „t „ 
rmo and iron, halt of gears, halt of glass and lead ■ i 

have been met. ’ 

230. The king should realise from peasants, *c 

amount ol profits. ’’ 

237-238. He should realise one-third, one-fifth 
tenth, or one-tvventietli from the collectors of grasses and 

^239-240. He should have one-eiglith of the increa 
cows, buflaloes and horses, and one-sixteenth of the mil 

ahe-goats and female sheep. mii 

in .he tenigW «is. 

^‘242-244. -If people undertake new industries n,- 

and dig tanks, canals, wells, &c., for their good tlie I ' 

' »ira^-Theso tliiugs are “ 

^ ^ agauciesaro the mothers nf e • 

iug rhiu. 'iiottier,s of certain rogi^ 

Rivers are also irrigatoihs. Lauds •) nS <.« * ■ 

Of rivers. ‘-•ountrie.s are called th 

Where rivers are mothers or irrieatnrs fi.„ • . 

be taken as Government revenue. Where rLi ' Is is certai 

But Whore the tanks and artificial wsff ' .• ^ tfovernment 

difficult and expensive thn„„h are the irrigators, ( 


received from the remainder after 
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245-246. The king slionkl promptly realise the land revenues 
wages, duties, interests, bribes, and rents without any delay. 

247. I be king should give to each cultivator the deed of rent hav- 
ing his own mark (seal). 

248-250. Having determined the land revenue of the village the 
king should receive it fr.nn one rich man in advance, or guarantee [for the 
payment] of that either by monthlj' or periodical instalments. 

2ol-252. Or the king should appoint officers called (jrdmapas by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth or one-sixth of his own 
.receipts 

253-254. The king should receive milk of cows, &c., rice, for the 
kith and kin but should not receive paddy and clothes from buyers for his 
own. enjoyment. 

255. Ihe king should realise one thirty-second portion of the 
increase or interest of the usurer. 

256. He should receive rents from houses and abodes as from culti- 
vated lands. 

257. He should also have land tax from shopkeepers. 

258. For the preservation and repair of the streets, he should have 
dues from those who use the streets. 

259. The king should thus enjoy fruits everywhere but should 
protect all like a servant. 

’^een described in brief the section on treasure. 

> Having divided f.lio whole land into several propriotor.ships, tl,o Icing 
ttvn'g! "" " respon.sihle ro,. the total dues of 

^ iiwfep One wjjo lives upeu lucTcase, 

s Land for lioii.ses and huilding.s is to he taxed at the same rate as that for cultivation 
Land forstalls also should he taxed. The sellers have to pay duties not only for the com-' 

modities sold but also tor the nse of the kind. 



SECTION 111. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

iscellaneous Cliapter I shall describe tl 
nonwealth, nescube the 

and movable tilings are indicated by the 
'gs to him under who.se submission 

;^-onow^alth)ishundred times 

enperior to that, 


It comes, 
superior to all 
Tt is the result 

rthnand others^ 

in Jl6BtV0H who cyafo -Pn 

« to be fte ™eote 

Miful the king sh„„y 

always approach a king ^^ho is r^i: ' 

wno IS lehgious and 

Si? ’T' ous- 

'»»' tegulatioee-:.,, ,h “ ,“1 

Pfolectioo of the ““Mir 

'fame and wealth by m,i„, ■ • 

actWt'r -?'fon/:t;e b, 

possession Ofanfh^TZ ■ — - ‘^P^ain. 

tn«= authority over otb^iTrTT— ' — 


b-10. The ma 
enjoys fully the resul 
1 1-12. A man 
repute is real hell. ' 
" 13-14. Any ot 

know the calamities a 
15. So being h 
to their own duties. 

Ih. So the sub 

authoritative. 

17-19. The loci 
toms, those duties that 
tJie sages, the old and 
observed by the kino fr 


good ting should 


"^erthe Intermixture 
woman of the higher 
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St-25. TI,®o who know of o»sl. hiHerenceo by hi, .ft can tell of^ 

differences in iianie and activity. 

2fj The castes may be summarise-i as jardyuja or bora of fmtns 
asrkjaorborn from e^^s awednin a.- law, t joni or foetus, 

an,l „ddija or pknte. ’ . , ' P«»p!r«lio.. 

^ p" w, '=“»n>M Ion hr lon'i«„cio 

bon.. «n. he who in low by birft cannot he high by " 

iO. n„l eonrao of time throogh wort an well o, mtri ,om , 

and low orders are created. * -ttiibiites high 

'<30. «/dti or caste is descriliAff lot. 1 . 00 , • 

=91 A .p ‘ 'T 'earning or occupation. 

t„;!wiclw“' »' 

leaching a,, cl rc!iann‘(r,l/XraLe“riX'rr '”‘*1'’"*!. 

33. The additional (special) functions of Treof • 
of of 40 niokeci and realina.i;„ rrm.^'r'"*" 

ftre,pa5„,ean;ict“cf“ ’ - ■>*oicnI. 

35. The lower functions of ^Mras are charity and service 
db. I he remuneration and means of livelihood of thl • 

classes vary according to difference of functions various 

37. For Brahmana.s, agriculture bv till in. the soil 1 n 

pre.scribedj3y Mami and other masters. ’ - Sf»J has been 

*38-39. Sixteen cows have to be emnhwArf ia +i • i 
BrAhmanas, four less by the others fp ^ ploughs by 

th, »f,„es; of tho noik «ooordi„o 

40 . Bossing by anybody elan benideaBrahmanaa in to bo condema- 

Iha t,wiUbM.n''*iltrnLlof ““ ’’’’ 

ritea and ceremoniea. POnancea, and raiacellanaoaa 

: { i )4 »i0cg^c 1 i n on t o "TT"^ ^ — 'V — 

<n. .r«„g t. art .0 .n.m.trriCL:^ C). - 

sr““ “ -- “• ' 

special fmjctioiis descri}3e tr>o various occupations for livelihood 
BruLmanaa ahouM have 10 cowa to their plongh.a 
Kfatriyaa ^^12 

Vaidyas „ 8 

»» * « „ • • 

Antyajaa „ 2 
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iiie man wJio has mastered the 
be the preceptor of all. But one ^vho is mile 
because of birth. 

45. The arts and sciences are infinite ar 

40. The primary Vidyds are ‘thirty 
sixty-four. 

'47-48. Vtdy<l is known to lie that wliicl 
which can he done by even the dumb. 

41)-5(). The general characteristics have I 
marks are being described separately t.l.A , 


Liiy, i i^mna, Athavmn are the Ved 
ueil as Fantras are the Upacedas. 

I’ho six Afigas of the Vedas are Siksa 
raminar), Kalpa (Rituals), Nirukta (E 

Lcl Cliliandas (Prosody). 

The Mim^tmsas, Tark 
fcis, theoiy of Sceuti 


as ; A yiis^ Dhaniis^ 


Vedanta, Yoga, Itihasas, 
'istra, Kama Sastra, Silna 


^ The distinotion bet' 

^ 2 aro r 

point to a statement being that 
^ The speciaiJy noticeabh 
that the theories of 
and m well as 
VedUntas. 

The «2 Seieiiees are ; - 
i, ViHlan 
X Up a ved as 
Vedahgas 
‘1 Barman as 
5. Itihasa 
(5. Parana 
7* Soifiti 
B, Scepticism 
il* Artha Sastra 
to. K$ma *Sastra 
IL fcliipa S^istra 
Alahkiira 
Ei vya 

14. BoHabli&sA 
11 Avasasokti 
W, Yavana Philosophy 


-ween Science ami Artis the sa 

a section of the Vedic literature. 
.5 of very modern facts, 
le points are the facts that 
as well as Yavanas are me 
are also respected in the 


15S 
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^4stra, ilafikara (Khetoric), Kavyas, language of the folk (vernacular), the 
art of speaking properly, the theory of Yavaiias, and manners and customs 
of countries and nations — these are the thirty-two Vidvas. 

60. Ihe name of Mantras and Brahmanas is Veda, e.g., the Rig, etc. 

61. Ihe adorations and salutations according to these give satis- 
faction to the gods. 

62. The Mantras are so called because they ai’c pronounced. 
Brahmanas are those that apply these .Mantras. 

6o-64. The Rig portion of the Vodas is that in which the viaMras 
or hymns are in praise of the gods, where the vmntrns are arranged in 
rhythmical lorm as quarter-verse or half-verse, and where the inantras 
ai’e used for sacrifices. 

“65-67. The Yajur-veda is that in w'hich the mantras are read in any 
order without verse and music, in which the service of an Adhvaryyu or 
priest for conducting sacrifice is required and in which the mantras are 
to be read thrice. 

6S. The hama is that of which the mantras are sung in sacrifices. 

69. Atharcafirjirasa. is tliat in which there is the relation between 
the adored and the adorer. 

70. Thus has been described in brief the fourfold Veda, 

*71-72. Ayurveda is that Upaveda of Rig-veda by which one 
knows and acquires health from a study of the physique and the 
medicines. 

'73-74. Dhamirmla or Science of 'Archery is that Upaveda of 
Yajur-veda by which one can be proficient in fighting, the use of arms and 
w'eapons and the formation of battle arrays. * 


1 The two .sections of tho VoiLia liave been desoi ibed hero. They contain thing.s 
u-sing which men may .satisfy tlio gods. Of tliese, tlio portion that i.s recited i,s cal 
mantra, and tho portion that is done is called BriJima na. 

^ The eharaeteristies of lilig’-veda ; 

(X) Tho mantras are to be in rliyl hmical form. 

(2) The mantras are to be used for 

(^5) The mantras are to be in praise of gods. 

s Like the Rig-veda the Yajur-veda has also three charaefeeristies, 

ha.s two fmictions-(l) U., one can by its help know of mg (life a 
health)-thus it is a soionco giving laws of health; (2) f.r., one can by its h< 

acquire (life and healtli)— thus an art. This branch of learning ha.s also two Departtneiits 
(1) wsra, study of the physirine, i.e , anatomy .and physiology ; (2) Therapeutics a 
medioine. 

‘ The whole military science comes under not simply that of bows andainrows, 
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'75-76. Gdndharm-yeda, 
enow of the various voices 
’■'•strunients and the throat, tc 

“77-79. Tantra is 
cribed the .six u,ses of the 
the various means of 
'vifli the various rites and 
^80-81. < ' 
according to 8w. 
cf tlie Jiiuscles of th 
■'82-83. That 
sacrifices is h 
84-85. 
analysed 
80-87, 

sentences. Hence this Vedfifi 
88-89. J yotisa is that 
the movements of planets and 

Oari'itas, 

90-91. Ohhandas is the sc 
according to the rhythmical sche 
the Vedas. 

92-93. Miindiysa or Nydy 
of the Vedas are explained anil ii 
in the Brahmanas. 


;e of music by which one can 
anucUtta, &g., produced by 
e beats of time, 

aren-oeda in which are des- 
vanous viantrm to tlie adored beings, as well as 
counteracting the effects of tlm » 

« cnects 01 the mantras, toseiher 

ceremonies. 

is the science of the pronunciation of letters 
t’aia (voice) Kdia (time), Sthana (place), Prayatna (exercise 

- --m month), and Sarftna (origin). 

portion of the Brdhmanas whicli contains rides about 

: "T feciet ” 

accov V science in which words are 

• hng .. the.,- ..ooK, i,./le..ion», sandhi.,, samisa, and genders 
.s that which explains hVrfn. „r w^Cs 
ga IS called the ear of the Vedas, 
science, which measures time by studying 
stars, the SaniMtds, Hard Sdstras and 


science by which the 
d according to the 


expressions 

ceremonies 


. science of music both vocal 

probably an Upaveda of Stiina-veda. 

^ » iPa-Has the following characteristies- 
eribod, (iii) The methods of counteractin, 

(IV) rites and observance.s to be followed in 

®^^-The voice is of three binds,- 

Swarita (accented, pitched). 

Proimnciatioii according to time 
traeted or continuous sound bein, 
three moments in its utterance"-- 
There are tvvoKalpas— -(I) 8r 
and (2) Hmdrta kalpa which is nota V< 
ie., i^raddhas (funeral cer( 

® Jyoti§a is thus not 
(2) B^f^hm (Bhrigu, Parlsara," 

* It is the Wr 


IS most 


O) ^.S to the (ii) Their .six t,.se,s des- 
ig the eiloot produced by certain actions, 
using or counteracting the mantras, 
■uemtta (.sharp tone), amidalta (grave accent), 


:is, of ".tihree-kindS' 
ig three times', the;:leiigth;:< 
"'Wilson), (o,rigiu), 

"anta knlpa which is a p( 
edahga but contains i 
“emonios), worsliip, which ar 

mere astronomy, but ( 1 > this togeti: 

.. (^) Gaitita 

■va iMtmdjjisd which illustrates the Earmabs. 


> (short), (long), 
of* a short vowel and o 
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94-!)5. (Tl,e VaiieMka is tt,at) „Holi contains arsnraente al»„t 
the eKtslence or non-existence o£ material 'objects anri ivliicl, comes from 

Kanada and others. 

'96-!)7. is tlmiin which eight sixteen 

V lharas and other facts are specifically enuvnerated. 

^ 984)9. “sB-ra/ma exists alone without a second. Tlie many do not 

exist. Every tluiig appears through ignorance and illnsion”-tliis is the 

tlieoiy of tlios 0 ^v’ho follow V cddutu, 

The Yoga Mslra h that science by whieli the passions 

of tlie mind may he restrained by processes for regulating the breath 
movements, contemplation and meditation. 

ih '^^"ates past events in and tlirougli 

the pretexts ol the actions of kings. 

’ipi-lOo- fm-ma is that which contains an acoonnt ot creation, 
destruclton, the , lynasl.es, tlie cycles or epochs and the incidents am 

events under each dynasty. • 

106-107. Smriti is that which investigates the castes and duties not 
at with tlm describes the social and economic morals. 

lOS-lOJ. Isuailm theory or scepticism is that which advocates 
t e piedommance oi ke£Uaon, the origin of all things from Nature (not from 
God) and the non-existence of tlie Vedas. 

110-111. ^ A^'thaSdstm is that science whieli describes tlie actions 
and administration of kings in accordance with tlie dictates of f^ruti -ind 

Smriti, >yvell as the ineouns of Ji vel ihood iii a proper manner. 

1 • To^^’i of jiving 

beings, both male and female, e.g., of men according to their physical 

diaracter and inward characteristics, and of women according to exLal 

and internal characteristics. 

which 

tieats of (the construction of) palaces, images, parks, liouses canals 
and othe r good works. ’ 

“A radical j'oriii or preclioauient of beiug,— an illusion InOUmxmllh 

»«.=,.« „„ p,„. Pi.,,,,::,,,- 4" w“i" “ • 

inoi-c comprehensivG tliau l«i/(ds«. The histori-u, i..... t, 

^ as a. nere peg on which to haug his accounts Of ancieufto^^^^^ 

^ WWi-ls thus a two-fokl science, Politics as well as Beonomies. 

&o.-Physical characteristics. The man i.s like a hare, 515, 

«3f5r, &c.-Wontal aiul moral charactoristies. The man is favoiwab'le, &e. 

Physical character of woinen. They are described as being like a lotus, &c 

^-Oue-B own, etc. This refers to the mental and moral characteristics of womoi, 

wiia laay be ie,j egoistic, altraistie, &c. ’ . ■ ^ 
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objects are nan-afed^''^* °i attributes o 

■lllen simile or metaphor. ^ 

%oresor ^"stes. has 

1 • *^nients, 110 dofective terms ^’ivpq ri^n i-r^ i 

“'“ 3 '‘^«ri.a. according to verse or prose. ’ ' 

^ Jl JI^ *i^ ^ "*" 

reference to Intif is that which is intelligible bv 

the help : r "1 without relil 

- of chctionanes and the guidance of ^a.stras ^ 

proper 1 ' oft;;;;™! he that science which teaclms the 

^124-1 i ^ expressions at the proper time. 

invisible creator Pi\'i°®®Phy Js that which recognises God as the 

reference to Srati and^lwll^lir'll'l^fT" without 

a separate religious system.' ’ believes that bVat,’ contains 

origin in the SmtfrllTl Z its 

differenUli^es and families. ’ '' P^opIe in 

Vidyds^ ^^®^^^-ihed separately the marks of the various 

130 - 131 , Tlift F’ 

iieroism, Bhatjdnaka or t Ki 

^^^rW3i I’lgurative, full of 
' ^ruf^a-Withouti any defect, 

■■ ■■■ . ^e. 

^^’Sra-Mastgive pleasui 

re the, ^ language oftliesfc 

-th^aeofVedaa,^,,,,o.,,„,„ 

Kpariaiiee, 

the right thing 

, ^ y n, sort of fiction /ssirfe*. 


^JfK. i.fl., it must embody t 
'^ru:,a or tenderness, 'mn 
or aisgast, Adbliuta or surpri, 
images and simile.s. 

'» those of vnlrraFittm , 

iffawsm, vagueness, archaism, 


varioa.s sentiments, 
or anger, yfra or 


ngat moment. It is thus a branch of 

What in modern times could be re. 

-^inintbe krutfa, (2) may not be 
wth country and family Thna fi 
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is an aif ■ appropriate gestures and movements 

IM. F^nna or playing on musical instruments is also an art. 
is an art and women by dress and ornaments 

antics fs'tn *1- -ndry mi.nicry and 

gar]ands/&c!tittill1erx^l’'"'^“ weaving of 

,138-139. The entertainuient of people by gambling and various 
;;tu:::: ddrerent aspects dgivi:; 

140. These seven arts are called Gdrulharm 

a.>c. spirituous ,i,u„« 

_ 142. The extrication of thorns and the relieving of n.in 1. 

ratmg on the wounds of a vein constitute an art. ' 

an art.^^^' intermixtures of various tastes is 

an art P^-e^ervation of plants constitute 

an art Powdering of stones and metals constitute 

beantrt -’S^^-Hnes is known to 

coustliutsa^ri.'"”"'"'®” -‘“'-'‘I -'<l-iuul plaute 

tute, an «. oonati- 

149. The preparation of new substances (alloys) out of metals 

by combinations is an art. meiaia 

150. The preparation of salts constitutes an art. 

cal) sciences. ^1'“"'**“ “"i “‘her (medi- 

’ This refers to pharm<aceutieal preparations. ~ 

^ ^jiiW#-Ooinhiuation or synthesis. 

Analysis, 

piiarmaey, and eliomical processes aEdmattipiilatioas. • , ^ 
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152. The use aud employment oi: arms by the proper arrangement 

oi legs constitutes an art. 

153. Duelling by the various artifices is an art. 

154. A Vdhujuddha or hand to hand fight is the combat betireen 

duellers without weapons. '^•'"ocn 

155. The man who dies thereby does not attain heaven nor fame 

ju this world. '■ 

150-157. Ihe Nijuddha is meant for fame only, destruction of the 

enemy s power and vanity. A hand to hand light should not lead to 
anybody’s deatb. 

15b-b0. An attack by duellers, that which is made by various dan 

gerous artifices of hands, and by thro wing down the opponent in various 

ways, ,&c* ■ ■ 

method of extricating oneself from these 

_ibl. Thethrowingof arms and implements towards some Hxed 
point IS an art. 

_ 162. The formations of battle arrays according to the signals 

given by musical instruments (bnglesf is an art. 

_ 163. The arrangement of horses, elephants and chariots in war 

■ IS" ail' art, 

of ‘l>e ooienoe 

Jpp by various seats and postures is an art. 

tacfilhingtll ‘™'"" „en a. 

‘ 167-168. Earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels give rise to four 

«parat, am the ..atler theh- e,ea„ei„g, oJ 

iinsing ; picture-drawing is also an art. 

au art**' “““H Pa'acea, aad (?, i, 

iea.™ “f.olooka. watel.es and .aasical ide,™,„en,s 

othetLwtantr 
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1 7a The preparation ot boa, a, chariot, and conreyanoe, i, an art. 
1/4. Ihe prepaial.on of threads and ropes is an art 
1 VO. The nearins of fabric, by various threads is an art 

I /O. rire lestmg of gems as to whether they are gnnrl or l.a.l a, 
piisspRsing nmrks or holes is an art. 

ml’"' is an art. 

, nn r rt .^fold and gems is an art. 

17.) Ihe rnalung of ornaments ^yith gold and other metals is an 

art, as well as enamelling of metals 


■making, ote. 

in other places in ^^ukranUi, 

Jd as an art it seems. At any rate the midwives auxst 

pie various alphabets 'of different peoples were res- 
implied that there were men 
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198. The making and preservation of the betel 

199-200. Speed in taking, but delay in gi^dno• 
leatures of all arte* (?) ^ ^ 

201 . The sixty-fonr arts have thus been enuiuei 

' 202 . One should do work with the lielp of the 
tioned. f- ■ - 


3Jie enumeration of the 04 give 
tion of the age described in ^ukmuUl 
tellootnaJ and literary condition 
neeonnt of the actual social life X; 

After going through this one 
-ibstraot metaphysicians who wore 
)>'’«paringforlhe i 

Inow how to enjoy life and .supply u 
speaking, they wore a.s ,self-snflicie 
material and .secular life as cotnfo 
speaking, they were competent onr 
uniyersc—the eternal problems of evi 
of learning which had for their 
tion of human life. 

civiliploro? the elfidK'rnmrilne is i 

IS because of the aejapfation to th^ 
the fundamental cause of all v 
voeate the doctrine of reluHvi 
caljy inefficient r ’* * 
cal aptitudes. The feet 
pre.sent a distinct type which is not 
cause it does not resemble ' 


incliLstrial and economic condT 
, gives a picture of theih. 

two Piefcures together constitute a mohic 

Endia Jived in those times. 

ecoiioinic, political and other secular fi 

tte ends of human exist- 
in other coiintt^iAo n 


^anything: of the kind in moder 
^ae^cireunistances and eond 
^arietie.s and divergenees in t 
. 'i^fsfiUttions cannot thii 
K. ? - y bnoo'"lJ®*‘^“traeeor asone 
' rather IS, in all these aspects c 
*, , --- “ecessarilwlow, nied 
he types that are predominant 

THE SIXTY-FODR KALis. 
three arts derived from the Veda 
harva-(l) Dancing, 

<0 Sexual inte; ‘ 

R. -iyitrueda-d) Prep.-.. ■■ 

(4) Gardening, (5) Metali 
(o) Analy 
111. Mam4rtwda~—(i) Taki" 

(^) Marki..^ 

<^^i<ariots, etc. : ' 

_ . Tantra {?)-Sitting in meditative pos 
B. Other qRir-41. ^ 

earthen vess'eU Toachii 

(27) Washing (28) Sh.jir{vin. /fn\ Swimming 
(30) Ploughing nil Extraction and 


m ® the 4 Gpanedag. 

^ybig on uiusical instrumenf«3 TTiy-vm a* 

denhi|,%f)MeM^^ 

.ara."isrrf““'°"=" ^ 



SBOTION IV. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

^ Sj-a/imaeA«?-^, the Householder, the F^yapmstha and th 

Yati- ^ these are the four compulsory stages of erery Brahmana. 

, activities of the K^atriya, Vai4v£ 

and Sudra — all except the last 

4-0 The Bmhmachart is the disciple wlio wants learning, tin 
Householder is for maintaining all men, the Vamprastlia or the man win 
lias retired to forests is for restraining (the passions and activities), and th. 
oanyasi attempts the attainment of Salvation. 

6 . The castes and stages which exist otherwise should be punished 
7-8. If disregarded by the king and unrestrained by his punish- 
ments, the high families become bad, the low ones become elevated. 

9-10. The female ^udra should never practise the following things 
without husband : recital of hymns, penances, pilgrimages, foreign travel. 

observance of as and worship of gods. 

11. Women have no separate right to the use of the means for 
the realisation of the three-fold end, < 3 .( 7 ., virtae, wealth, and desires. 

12-13. She should get up before her husband and purify her i)od 3 % 
then raise the beddings and cleanse the house by sweeping and washing,' 
*14-15. should then come to the yard, covered with gras.s, cleanse 
the vessels used in sacrifices by hot water, 

16 . then should keep them at the proper place. 

_ 17. She should make the vessels empty and fill them (again 

With fresh water), 

18-19. ^ should wash the vessels of the kitchen on the outside; cleanse 
the hearth with earth (and other things) and place fire there with fuel. 

should study the vessels to be used and the various 

‘ The first three stages are compulsory of all others. 

^ Ihe king should maintain the several classes in their proper ds'mmns and punish 
them if they go astray. The porfonnauce of one’s own duties in life according to caste 
and stage should be rigidly enforced, 
s jjq^Glrass, 

’ In this routine of duties and daily work one notices the virtues of a civilisation based 
mainly on domestic life and the rights and merits of persons not as citizens but as members 
of a family. Before the woman goes to pay respects to the superiors she must finish all 
the drudge work. Bo she must rise very early. Here is a very graphic account of the 
ordinary social (and material) life of the Hindus, 
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the fatLt-lawr,„oS 7Z"'ITm^ 

and relatives. paients and brothers, nncles 

by thf j - l:"; nd fon vt 

" “ :::::;/r 

then feed those ^vho are to 

the universe. ' ^ ^ gods of 

« Tk:?" t 

rto^c] dsanse to £.„3., -»^^hTC! ,Ltir,hThtsb«TdTJ t 

^ " oo. ^he should lie down on that bed after f 1)0 1 k .1 • 1 

with her mind fixed on him not mhed , f • 1 husband is asleep 

by restraining senses. ’ ' ’ “' '^‘thont passions and 

and no., peak ,.„plea,an. ,U„^ stl n„r ' T '=“' 

should not talk nonsense. ’ '^ith anybody, and 

39 . She should not be extravagant nor art at . ■ 
and interests. ^ variance with virtues 

Wy, IXrld tep ‘an,f r’’’ 
jealoaey, eioeerive a.teka,e„ 

ness, atheism, adventurousness, thieving and pride ’ boastful- 

43-44. Thus behavinje- witli tKo 1 1 

gets fame in tliis world and heaven (?) in the ^ sbe 

45. The daily duties of women have h^e ’ 
occasional functions are being narrated now '“®“t^oned above. The 
46-49. She should give un all thr,r. J ■ 

'vhen she is menstruated. She shoidd liTblshLf 

y ^31 an inward 
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apartment unseen by anybody. She sliould have onl- 
devoid of bath and ornaments, bence look thin and limi 
the ground without passions, and thus spend three days, 

_ 50-52. She should take her bath at the expiratio 

with the clotlies. She becomes pure after seeing 1 
After liaving thus purified herself she should work as b 

53. This is the duty of women of the twice-born 

desired of others also. 

54. I he women should be assistants in the func 
oiz., agriculture, shopkeeping, etc. 

55-56. The woman should practise music, ger 
according as the husband is master of these and perform 
etc., with regard to him. 

57-59. When the husband is dead, the chaste won 
pany him or observe the vow, should not like to go to o 
should always maintain brahmaeharyya or control of pass 
up the daily ornamentation of self. 

59-61. When the husband is gone abroad, the wih 
ed to the adoration of the gods, wish well of the husbai 
that indicate good, and only a few ornaments. 

62-63. There is no lord like the husband, there is : 
the husband. The husband is the real .protector of won 
wealth. 

'64-65. The fatlier gives measured things, the 
also give only limited things. Who does not worship tl 
is the giver of infinite^(blessinga) ? 

66-68. Hie hudra is the fourth caste and hence i 
caste has certain duties— except the mantras of the Vedas, 
Fa.?ut, etc., but only those actions which require nanm 
adoration, viz., the mantras given in the Puranas. 

’69-70. People should practise their duties like Br. 
of women married with BrAlimanas lil-o , 


I give 
ter of 
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married with Ksatiryas and like Vaii^yas if born of 
Vai^yas. 

71. Biifc people born of Vainlyi 
mapas should be treated as i^hd 

72. The man wlio is born 
known as the worst of Shdras. 

73. The BMrMhama or the worst of Sfldr 
tise his duties according to mlma mantra (ie., L 
god only) in a manner inferior to that of the Srtdra. 

74-75. Ihe Yaoanas have all the fourcaste.s mixed together 
recognise authority other than that of the Vedas ar 
and west. 

76. Their Mstras have been framed for their 
masters. 

'77. But the rules that 
same in the two 
78-79. 
of the seed, 
due to both. 

tione/m Mo,,gL7torLt°hl'! lustre, .‘'‘pnolSA“‘ A ““i 

should otherwise be punished by kin^s ^ ancestors, and 

...W <. 'AS ». -Pa-te 

artistaaiid artisans accorclirir. to nee / tliem ; and maintain 

inagricrrltureomrenianeAe “ '"'‘era 

build tlte g„,-, 

etagos in matters of and 

at one With thenUn rules authority, they are 

daily life , and the standards of 

. J This is an intance of the or Held being good, not the seed or birth 


a women by Ksatriyas and Brah 
las, also men. born, of Sudra women (?) 

of a lower male and higher female lo 


■as should always 
by repeating the na: 


welfare by their own 
are followed for ordinary purposes are the. 

cases. 

Inferiority and superiority depend sometimes on the qualities 
sometimes on the character of the field. But excellenoe 
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village and there keep the drunkards. And should never allow clriiikii!| 
of liquor in his kingdom in the daytime. 

91-93. The king should have the domestic plants planted in villagei 
and the wild trees in the forests— the good ones at a distance of twenty 
cubits from one another, the middling at a distance of fifteen mdhts anr 
the oidinaiy ones at a distance of ten cubits and the youngest at a dis- 
tance of five cubits. 

94. He should nourish them by stools of goats, sheep and cows, 
water as well as meat. 

95-102. Thos iidumrara (Ficus glomerata); akwattha (the holy fig 
tree), vaia (banyan), ehincha (tamarind), chandan (sandal), gnmhhala (I'iine), 
hadamha (Nauclea Cadamba), asoka (Jonesia asoka), cakula (Mimusops 
Elengi), uihoa (bael ), amrita, kapittJinka (wood a.’pple'^, vdjarlan (Mimusops 
hexandra), dmra (mango), punndga (Calophyllum inophyllum) ; tuda (Mul- 
berryl ; champaka (Michelia champaka); nipa (a species of Asfoka); koka 
(a wild date tree); amra (Spondias mangifera}, sarala (pine), dflrima 
(pomegranate), aksota (walnut), simkapd (Dalbergia sissoo), vadara 
(jujube), nimba (Neem),/am6sra (lime), kdrika, kliarjura (date), demkaraja 
(Pongamia glabra), pJicUgii (opposite leaved fig tree', Tdpimhha (tamala), 
hhala (Semecarpus anacardiam), kiuhdla (ebony), lacali (Pliyllanthus 
distichaa), d/n5tn' (woodfordia floribunda), kramuka (hetelimt), mdtulungaka 
(citron), lakueha (Artocarpus lakoocha), ndnkela (cocoanut), mmhhd (plan- 
tains) — these are the trees which bear good fruits. 

103. He should plant those trees which bear good flowers very near 
the village. 

104. One should lay out a fair garden to the left of the dwelling 

house. ” 

*105-106. The trees are to be watered in the morning and evening 
m summer, every alternate day in winter, in the fifth part of the day (i.e^, 
afternoon) in spring, never in the rainy season. 

107-108. If trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold 
water after being cooked together with Kiduiha, Mania (seeds), Mudga 
(pulse). Yam (barley) and Tila (oil seed) would lead to the grovvth of flowers 
and fruits. 

109. Growth of trees can be helped by the application of water 
with which fishes are washed and cleansed. 


Ordures and dungs have always been recognised as good inanures. 

in these lines we get some of the agri-lloridiorti-cultural ideas prevalent in those 


times, 


166 
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110-112. The powder of the dun, 
oa ( barley j, Tila (seeds), beef 
iturbed) for seven nights. 
to the growtii in flowers and fr 
113-114. Those trees wliich bear 
•n as wild and should be 
• Khadir 
‘euina 


gs of goats and sheep, the pc 
;:i as water sliould be kept tog 

^vater leads 


as well r‘ ' ' ~ 

The application of this 
■ of all trees. 

Aorns, .he Khadira ('catechu 

planted in forests. 

a?manta (oxalis), s4k>. (Teak), agni 
ignouia Indiea), vahhula (Acacia’ 
orea robnsta), Mtaja 'Holarrhena 
arjuna (Terminalia arjuna) 
(Alston, a scl.olaris), sand 

(Finns longifolia), nfee*fo^^ 
■ihgudl (Balanites Rox- 
strych nos nux vomicaj, 
ia serrata), '\^^hdkman 
■naud, folia), tinduha i'Diospyros 
a tree not identified), harttakt 
ecai-pug anacardiuml, sampdka (name 
■[om gigantea), puskara tree not 
nes.ana), p^tadru (a kind of pine tree), 

• , *^®™“alia bell erica), naravela 
assia latifolia) and other large trees. 

creepers are to be carefullv 


etc., are know; 

115-122, Khadira (catechu), c— 
mntha, (Premna spinosa), sijaimdka (Bi 
taimla, (Cinnmno.num taraAla), sdla (Sh, 
antidysenterica), dhaoa (Anogeissus latifolia' 
palasa (Butea li'ondosai, saptapariia. 
spigeva), tu?ma (Ced,-ala toona), devaddm 
U lacoui’tia sapida), karamayda (Car, 
burghii). bUrja (Betula bhojapatm). 
kanraka • 

(Gmelina arborea), 

Einbryopteris), 


■issa Garandas), 
4 vi^amusthi, 

vGapparis aphylia), sallaki {Boswell 
'padha (Stephania her 
'■'^O'Sgraka (name of 
(Terminalia Ohebula), bhallMa (Seme 
of a tree not identified), arka {Calotr 
identified), arimeda (Acacia FaiT—\ 
salmali (Bombax malabaricum), mbhitaka 
\a plant not identified;, madhuha (B; 

, trees, shrubs, and cr-- 

planted in villages if domestic, in forests if wild. 

120-129. Wells, canals, tanks and ponds sho- 
(by staircases, cfec.) should have width twiLor thrTc 
paths round them. There should be many of H 
be plenty of water in the kingdom, Bridael slm r 

GaiieiSa, S,.nandPar,ailinih» ^ 

13M37 iTil, T “■ “'"‘re 

04 161 . (11, e temples are) to be of Bia A 4 
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toon''"' ™'"’ -*--^thefootandtobewel]pabted or 

l.«« f"™ temple is that, which ],as oae thonsand domes 

1ms one huru red a.Kl twenty-five stories, is one thonsand culnts wide and 

one thousand cubits high. 

14(1-141 Tl»,l/a„d„.« .M.l otlier types of ton, piM mentmiie, I below 
.^e ,ine-eit4.tl. less tlwn ll.o preoecliiig ; -, 1 „, rtikmullt 

Dii^fv’. Oha„,j„,„u,.„-, ,iwjorf„, nhStuJL 

7 ,‘l 1 r 7 f"' and 

rt.ja?ya, tfie Sixteenth. 

140-146 The maydapa or hall of each temple is to be adapted to 

b.en Lrodw'; sods that ,,»ye 

cliarac tei-i^of an image is its power of helping 

1 The temple described as having — 

(i) 1,000 domes. 

(iii) 1,000 cubits height. 

The ig ^}j0 temple having ■ 

(1) 875 domes. 

(iii) 875 cubits height. 

Thus one gets the following table 

Tvne n Height Width 

‘ ‘ Homos. Stories. in 

1 ^ cubits. cubits 

^ 1.000 125 lonn 


(ii) 125 stories. 

(iv) 1,000 cubits width. 


fii) 110 stories, 
tiv) 875 cubits width, 


10. ¥f?!%r?r 
IL 
12 . 

13 .. 

14 . 
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forward contemplation and yoga. The Imman maker of images shoul 
therefore be meditative. Besides meditation there is no otlier wa 
of knowing the character of an image— even direct observation (is of no nse 
images are made of sands, pastes, paints, enamels, earth, woods, stones an, 
metals and are strong in succession. 

'\52-15B. The image constructed full according to the prescribe! 
limbs is beautiful and yields virtue, otlierwise takes away wealth and lih 
aiirl daily increases grief. 

'lo4-157. The images of gods yield happiness to men, and lead tf 
heaven ; but those of men lead away from heaven and yield grief. Thai 

linage is beautiful wliich is neither above nor below the"' fixed proportion, 
But the images of gods, even if deformed, are for the good of men. 

*158. But the images of men, even if well formed, are never for 
human good. 

15J. Images are of three kinds — sdttwika, rajasika, and tdmasika. 
160. The images of ?isnu and other gods are to be worshipped 
in the sdttiDika, rdjasika or tdmasika form according to needs and circum- 
stances. 

'161-162. The satttcjfea image is that which has or the 

posture of meditation, the straight back, hands giving blessings and 
courage and has the gods represented as worshipping it. 

163-164. The rdjasika image is that wliich sits on some vdhana or 
conveyance, is adorned with numerous ornaments, and has hands equipped 

devotee7 

165-166. The tdmasika image is that which is a killer of demons 

y arms and weapons, which has a ferocious and vehement look and is 
eager for warfare. 
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107-168. The hymns of Visnu and other gods are being described 
in brief, measurements of the images and their limbs in detail. 

169. An angula is one-fourth of a musti (the closed fist of a hand). 

170. The length of a tdla is twelve afiguLas. 

171-172. The image of dwarf is to be seven tAlas in height, that of 
men eight talas, that of gods nine talas, that of Rdksasas ten talas. 

173-174. The height of images varies from seven (mentioned 
above) according to the customs of localities. But images of females 
and dwarfs are always seven tdlas. 

175-176. Nara, Narayana, Rama, Nrisimba, Vdya, Vali, Indra 
BhArgava (Paraslurama) and Arjuna are of ten talas. 

177-178. Chandi, Bhairava, Vetala, Narasiniha, VarAha, Haya- 
^irsa and others who are of a vehement type are to be twelve tdlas. 

PitlAchas and Asuras are to be always sixteen 

talas in height. 

HjyWaMp". n-ita, HirawSkes, Ravan., Kamb],a- 
kaitia. Namachi, Ni^iimbha, Sumbha, Mabiij^ura, Raktavija— these are 

to be sixteen tdlas in height. 

U83. The valas are to be five tdlas, and the kumd,ras six tdlas. 

rp Images are of ten talas in Satyayiiga, o£ nine tdlas in 

Treta, eiglit talas in Dwapara, and seven tdlas in Kali. 

1 gfm—Boy under five years of a^o. 

as synonyms. ^ nifant. 1 lie terms are however used 

12 ^ 

The following are the measurements i,i talas described in the above lines .— 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 4.. Ordinary, ■ ■ ■ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) ^ 
m ^ 

(4) 

(5) ^ 

(6) jiin: 

(7) sfw 


7 Tdlas 

B .. 


B, SpeciaL 


(1) ^ »!KFW 

( 2 ) ^ ... 

(3) m ... 

C. According to the ages. 

( 1 ) 

(2) ^ ... ... ... - 

(3) 

m nft ' 
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186-187. 

the forehead four afigulas, the 
188 - 189 . ■ 

(jaw) is to be four afigulas. 
from throat to heart is to be 
190-191. 
one tdla. From 
be one tdla. 

192-193. The two thigh 
four afigulas each. The two le 
bottom of the ankle is to be foi 
194. The vertical measi 
given by the sages. 

«r. should be divided 

according to the above proportion. 

Ike an'i«'. •“ *0 '>* 

198. From the neck 

ctfigulas. 

*199. From the ar 
200 The Jtara or arm 
eight afigulas, 

: fte middle finger ie five atguh,. 

■ Tj.. tte ™g„ oTe .^,7™ 

^ - - - ... 1 ma 

**’ 4 Anguhts, ) 


If the iiDage be nine tdlas, the month must be 
nose likewise. 

The space from, tlie tip of the nose to the end ol 
The throat is to be four afigulas. [ 
one tala. 

Thence downward to the navel the space is bt 
the navel downwards to the genital organ the) 


to the elbow the space is good if twenty 

•mpit to the elbow the distance is thirteen afigulas. 
np to the end of the middle finger is twenty- 


4 Ahgiilas. 
1 tdla. 


tdlas. 

angitlas. 

tdlas, 

ahgnlas. 


lOB ahgiilas ov 9 tdlas. 

hands in the ease of the nme-tdli 

i from the armpit to the neck 
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202-203. ^ The thumb is to be three afigulas and i 
up to the first joint of the forefinger and should have 
other fingers are each to have three joints. 

204. The andma or ring-finger and the tarjja 
to be less by half an angula or a 

205. The little finger is less than the 


nt or forefinger are 
full afigula (than the middlej. 

„ ring-finger by one 

‘ 0b-.;.07. Ihe feet are to be fourteen afigulas eacli, the tlimnb is two 
afigulas or two afigulas and a half. The pvadesini or that finger of the foot 
by which soinetihiig is pointed out is of that size. 

208. I he 'pradesini may be two afigulas, the others are one afwula 
and a half each. 

209. Ihe hands and legs must have veins suppressed and the 
ankles must be hidden. 

210-212. T hose limbs are beautiful which are neither more nor 
less in measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts. 
And those which are to please all must not be either too tliin or thick. 

213. It is one in a lakh that is produced beautiful in all limbs. 

214. That wliich is beautiful according to the measurements laid 
down in the S^stras is really beautiful, not any other. 

215. That which is not according to the measurements laid down 
in the Sastras is not beautiful, say the wise 


( 2 ) ... ... 7 aii^ulas, 

(S) ^ ... 5 

( 4 ) ... ... ... ... 4 „ 

( 5 ) ^ 3 ^ ... ... ... ...% 

(6) ... ... ... ... H n 

( 7 ) ... ... ... ... „ 

( 8 ) ... ... ... ... u „ 

W ^ ... ... " ... 2or2| ,, 

(10) ... ... 2 or ,, 

(11) other fingers of tlie foot ... ... ... 2 or „ 

s Individuals may be satisfied with certain images according to their idiosyncrasies 
and peculiar tastes and predilections. 

Having described the proportions of the erect posture ^ukrfichirya is going to 

describe the horizontal measurement of eaph limb. 
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217. The forehead is to be eight ahgulas, the two eyebrows are to 
be likewise. 

218. The eyebrows are to be half afigula in width and must 
bow-like in the middle. 

•219. The two eyes are to be three ahgulas in length and two atiaula<t 
in width. '' 

220. The pupil is to be one-third of the eye and black in colour. 

^ ^ 221. The space between the two eyebrows is two ahgulas ThA 
ongu) of the nose is one ahgula. ' ® 

222. The tip of the nose is to be one ahgula. And the two nostrils 
together to be two ahgulas, ^ 

’^3. The nose may be of two Idnds-havingthe shape of the bird’s 
mouth (aquiline or curved) or like the flower (straight). 

224. The two nostrils are to be beautiful like the nisp&pa legume 

225. The ears are equal to the eyebrows and four ahgulas long ' 

thick. a half 

227 The nose-bone is to be half an ahgula (wide and broad), smooth 
and high by one and a half ahgula. mootli, 

228. From the end of the neck to the end of the throat the 
eight ahgulas. 

m The spao. between the two hands is to be two Ola, Th, 
space between the two nipples is to be one Ma. 

230. The space between the two ears is to be sixteen ahgulas. 

231. The space between the ear and the i-iw oi' 

ahgulas. eighl 

232. The space between the nose and the ear i;i- • m, 
space Weon the ear and the eye is half that, i.e.'. fo™ agula^' 

ahpafalth ™ *» Wf an 

■ „n »1 ‘he head ie thirly-two at,auh, Tt. 

Width IS ten afigulas, length twelve ahgulas ^ 

. l.he circumference of the breast is lifty-fon r ahauL 

^ * IRWW—Length. ~ — 

» 3Bro5~Havingtho shape of the which is very straight. 


space IS 
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238. The circumference of tlie heart is one ahgiila less than four 
iMas {i.e., forty-seven aiigulas). 


239. The space between the nipple and the back (or the thickness 
of the breast) is twelve ahgulas. 

240. The circumference of the waist is two a%ttZns in addition to 
three talas and a half (i.e., forty-four aiigulas). 

241. Tlie height of the hip is to be four aiigulas and the width six 
aiigulas. 

242. At the back the posterior of females is one aiigula greater. 

243. Tlie circumference of the forepart ol tlie hand is sixteen 
aiigulas, that of the origin of the hand is eighteen aiigulas. 

*244. The circumference of the origin of the arm is fourteen 
aiigulas, that of the forepart of tlie arm is ten aiigulas. 

24o. Ihe width of the palms ot the hands and feet is five aiigulas. 

246-247. The circumference of the origin of the thigh is tliirty-two 
aiigulas, that of the end or forepart of the thigh is nineteen aiigulas. 

248. The circumference of the origin of the legs is sixteen aiigulas, 
that of the end of the legs is twelve aiigulas, 

249-251. The circumference of the root of the middle finger is four 
aiigulas, that of the roots of the forefinger and ring-finger is three aiigulas 
and a half each. That of the little finger at the root is three aiigulas. 

252. The circumference of the end or forepart (of each finger) is a 
quarter less than that of the root. 

253. The circumference of the thumb of hand is four aiigulas, that 
of the thumb of the leg is five aiigulas. 

254. The circumference of the other fingers of the feet is three 

angulm. 

255. The circular ring of the breast is an aiigula and a half, that of 

the navel one afigula. 

256. One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited 
to each. 

257-258. One shouhl not construct any image that has eyes directed 
upwards, downwards or closed,. nor should design one that has vehement 

eyes, but eyes bespeaking satisfaction. 

» So the whole hand is to he conieal-the origin 18 anguhi.i In width and the end tO 

ungula$^ 
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or stand on wlucli the image is to be placed 


loom are to be twice, thrice 


image, 


floor ™ c^^bits-greater 

t of tlie palace is to be double that of the doors. 

IS to be equal to, twice or thrice, the hei.a1,t. 


ma be constructed with stories 
with eight corners like a lotus, 
a ehatussdla and have halls all rc 
d pillars is good, others are midd 


io lu ue a dome over th 
■ted, the walls are sufficient, 
space inside the., palace 
be six or eight times that 
icie is to be equal 


(temple) around the image 
(image). 

to, one and a half time or twice 

Where the forms of gods are not mentioned they are to have 

de courage and ^'^eapons, the lower hands - 

.e and blessings, and t^er hands should have ^ 

Img to the .standard of {esthetic :| 
s udy of these canons of 


regalations have been 
perfection prevalent in those times. Bvc 

art ,s sufficient to convince people of tl 
Hgidity m the management of secular affa 
note of these rules laid down by Sukriehi 
'TO-Por Visiiu. 

TO—B'or Yanina. 

For Bnn, 

— For 8iva. 

Ijaksmi. 

—For Saras wati, 
0a|ie^, 
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iankha ('oonch), elia) 

(horn), mla (trident), 
saci’ifice), ladduka 
land), or book. 

279. ^ Where there is a multiplicity of mouths or heads these should 

■be ^set .up .ill a row. ■. 

280. Each shoiilrl iuiFO its own throat, ci*o wn, eyes and ears. 

^\.h 6 r 0 there is a niiiltiplicity oEliands, tlie necks need 
not be separated. Tlie portion above elbows should be slender ; flat nose 
should be [represented] massive. Shoulders should be in deportment as 
; trunks. ■ 

284. The mouths of Brahma are to be placed in four directions 
(i.e., not in a row). 

285-286. Hayagriva, Varaha, Nrisimha, Gaueifa are to be like 
men except in mouths, and Nfisiniha except in nails. 

287-288. The images of the worshipped gods are to be made 
according to the above marks whether sitting on the vehicles or on their 
seats. 

289-291. The images should always be without beards and eyelids 
and of sixteen years of age, have beautiful ornaments and clothes and be 
painted with brightest colours, covered up to the feet by clothes and 
adorned with ornaments. 

“292-293. The images are not to be constructed with limbs less 
or greater than the fixed proportion. That with less limbs injures the 
householder, and that with more, the artist. 

*294-295. The too thin image causes perpetual famines and the 
too thick one causes constant diseases. That with hidden joints, bones and 
veins ever increases happiness. 

296. The sdttviha form of Visriu’s image is to have hands with 
blessings, courage, conch and lotus. 

297. The sAttvika form of Soma’s image is to have hands with 
deer, musical instrument, courage and blessings. 

^ All the hands must issue from the same neck. 

^ The sanction for the observance of the canons of art cannot be stricter than what 
is given here. 

^ The last two lines provide the reiigidus or spiritual mmtim to the rules of art. 
Here we get the social and economic. 


ia hook), pdsa 

talasa (pitcher), am (veHsel used in 
(sweet balls), ynatulufiijaha (fruit), vtija (lyre), mold (gar- 
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298 The sdttvika form of the image of the god whose mouth 
like that of the elephant is to hare hands with blessings, courage lotiu 
and Udduka (sweet balls). ’ 

299. The s&ttvika form of the Sun’s image is to have hands with 
lotus, garland, courage and blessings. 

•tl (Lalcsmi)’s image is to have hands 

With T Lunga {hmt), courage and blessings. 

’301-302. The images of Visnu and other gods may have six 
sepaiate forms through conch, wheel, mace, padma and other weapons. 

303-304. The differences can be distinguished by noticing the 
upadhts (names) as well as the union and separation of limbs. 

*305-306. If there be an absence of one or two marks in the images 

earth and pastes, there is no 

, 207-308.^ So also defects of measurement are not to be noticed in • 
the following images-those made of natural Vdnalifigas (stones of the 
Nerbudda Valley) or Chandrakantas or of gems found in the Gandaka river. ' 

‘309. One should consider the defects of proportion in the images 

of stones and metals only. images 

vpH construct images with white, yellow 

ofe’s opdon." ' "“d with others according to’ 

7^^®^^dtecolourisofad«a type, the yellow and red 
onhe mjaszka,tamasika type is of black colour-if the other marks 
described above are attendant. 

314. Images are to l?e of gold, silver, copper and bronve tha 
Satpa, Tretd, Dwdpara and Kali yugas respectively. 

1 iivery adttvika form may have two types 
other with weapons in each hand in the place 
and Uimaaika forms also have two types each. S< 

» The temporary images need not he execoi 
» Like the temporary images, these natura! 


e described in lines 226-300, and the 
courage and blessings. The rdjasika 
3h imago may have six possible forms, 
with particular care, it seems, 
one images also are to be leniently 

3d as being sources of stones and gems 

require human skill for the exeeu- 
satisfy the conditions of good art as 

useda.ocordingtothe Yugas, s'ukrfichSryya now 
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315-310. Saftkara’s image is to be of white colour, Vi.sau’s to b 
black, tliat of- tlie Sun, Sakti (Paiwati or gaftkara’s wife) and Ganerfa to b 
copper-coloured (red). • 

317. I he images may be of iron or lead according to one’s pnr 
poses— say the sages. 

318-319. For purposes of won ' \ 
tlie images should be constructed accord 
tS:c., not others (without the 
happiness. 

'320. The marks of images are known from the relations between 
the adorer and the adored. 

“321-323. Through the strength of the vii 
who has his heart always fixed on God the defects 
in a moment. The particular vehicle of a deity sli 
of the canopy before him. 

324-326. Garuda has two hands, beautiful 
human form, the mouth like bills, f 

has his palms closed (in devotion), head bent 
the lotus feet of the adored. 

327. The birds that have become V( 
an}’- forms they like, So also the lion, the bu 

328. The vdhana or vehicle should b 
the image. 

329-330. These are always to be made accordi 
foims, well adorned and in meditative posture in 
god. 

331-334. The tiger has the form of a cat, ■ 
marks (stripes), huge physique and no manes. The J 
large eyebrows, big eyes, a young 
black marks. 

335- The difference between 
and marks, not in a 

336- 339. Qa: 
big belly, thick but 


ship, w'hether temporai'y or j>ermanent, 
- — ling to the marks fixed for palaces, 
proper marks) which are the destroyers of 


eyes, bills and wings, 
a crown, and a bracelet with a charm, 
- j low, and eyes fixed towards 


m manes 


. » » luau s xorm, Jong eara, 
sgs, thick hands, long trunk, 

image may bo known from the attitude of 
image be ill executed the worshipper by his virtues and devotion 
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left tootlx (tusk'^ suppressed, his own vehicle, and the trunk bent towards 
the left like a slightly curved rod. 

340. The image is to be made with joints, bones and veins hidden 
and according to the proper measurements. 

341-342. The trunk is to be four talas and a half. The head is to 
be ten afigulas^ the eyebrows four ahgulas, 

343. The nose is the upper lip. The end of the trunk is to have a 


iiie length oi the ear is ten anqulas and the width eidit 
afigulas. ^ 

345. The space between the two ears is two afiqulas in addition to 
omtdla, 

346. The circumference of the head is thirty-six a 

347. The circumference of the head round the eyi 
six afigulas. 

348. The circumference round the bottom of the < 
the trunks is two afigulas in addition to two talas (twenty- 


eyes at the origin of 
/-six angulas). 

349. The circumference of the end of the trunk and of the vus^ 
Kara is ten afigulas. ’ 

. length of the throat is three afigulas, its circumference 

IS thirty afigulas. 

351, The circumference of the belly is four talas. 

352. ^ The length of the belly sliould be made six or eight afigulas 
by the artists. 

_ 353. The tusk is six a%uZas in length, the circumference of its 
origin IS also that. 

354. The lower lip is six afigulas. The is to' have a lotus. 

^ 355 - 356 . The circumference of the origin of the thigh is thirty-six 

angulas. That of the end of the thigh is twenty-three afigulas. 

357. The circumference of the origin of the legs is twenty afiguUs. 

.X. . ff of the origin of the hand is greater than 

tnat OI the end by one or two afigulas. 

359. The space between the eye and the ear is four afigulas. 

360-361. _ The space between the ends of the eyes, centres of the 
yes and the onpns of the eyes is ten, seven and six afigulas, respectively. 
IhlS 18 the opinion of experts with rno-arri tr^ : ' ^ 
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anguCr five 

..<.dui„?.„.s::«r'“°"“°"'‘' ”““* ™“'" « 

364. The limbs of the female have all to be marie ujy in seven t^Uas. 
obo. Ill the image of seven talas the face is to be twelve angulas. 
366. The height of valas (or infants) varies. 

thick 

‘368. The head does not grow ia the same proportion as the limbs 
below the neck. 

369. The whole body below the neck is to be four times and a half 
01 tile face. 

370-371. The body from below the neck to the si^na (genital 
organ) is to be twice the face. From the salitlii (or thighs) to the end 
tim space is two times the face. The hands are two times and a half 
of the face. 

372. There is no rule about the thickness but it should be made 
according as it looks beautiful. 

373. The child begins to grow daily and very fast after the fifth 

year. 

*374. The female has all the parts of her body fully developed in 
her sixteenth year, the male in the twentieth. 

375. Then each deserves the full measurements of the seven-f^Za- 

type. 

376. Somebody acquires beauty even in childhood, others in young 
or old age. 

377. The length of the throat below the face is three afigulas. The 
heai* is nine afigulas, 

378. The belly and abdomen (vasti) each is eighteen- a%wZas. 

379. The knees are to be three afigulas each, the legs eighteen 
afigulas each. 


’ The limbs below the neck develop in size with years, not the hhad. Hence 
must be thick from the beginning. 

® Here are the ideas about growth, development, puberty, &c., of humai 
that prevailed In fe'nkra’s times. 
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'380. The space from the ankle to the end is tc 
the image of seven talas. 

(t afigxdas of the 

vioni j, the breast ten afigulas, 

382. The belly is to be ten afigulns, the abdome) 

383. 1 he tliigh is to be twenty-one ahgulas, the ; 

384. The legs to be twenty-one afigulas. Prom 
end the space is four 

‘385. This is the proportion of limbs in an imag 
The belly as well as the abdomen are ten ahgulas each. 

388. The end from the ankle as well as fherK... 


The measurements of the seven-fa?a-type 


12 Angulas. 


(0 

( 2 ) 

(^) 

(4) ^ 

(5) 

( 6 ) ^ 
(7) ^ 


12 Angulas, 


Totai 06 


(^^iAPTE R iV, SECT. IV. Igl 

’390. In an image of ten tiilas there sboiild be a mant ai tlie head 
measuring one aftgula. ' ’ 

391. In an image of ten talas the hands are to be fifteen aiujnUs. 

“392. In the images of less lieight {U, eight or seven talas) they 

are to be less by two angiilas in each case. ’ 

303. Grace sliould be given to each image according to fitness. 

395. In the image of ten td.Us the feet are to be fifteen aiiguhs. 

“396-397. In the images of greater heiglit tJie sidlled artist should 
givj one angula more to the face and other limbs per total increase of one 

398-99._ The images of Asiiras, Pidaclias and Raksasas are to 

have long highs and legs, to be ferocious, cruel and veliement or some- 

times very lean and tliiD, 


^ Measurements of the ten-tcHa-type 
&) 

(4) ^ 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) W 

( 8 ) 

( 0 ) 

( 10 ) 


IB Angukis. 
5 


Total 120 


® Thus in the image of nine tdlas^ hands 

n"' n ■■ 9» ; B ■. 

■■■ ■■■»>.■■ ■ ft . : 7 ff ^ 

^ This is expressed by the following table 

Ele ven~M la-type. T wol ve-td ki^type. 


13 aiigulas, 
11 „ 


Thirteen-tdla-type* 


(1) 

14 

16 

16 

(2) Ski 

6 

7 

8 

(B) ^ 

14 

16 

16 

<S:c. 

&c. 




Bnt the total heights in these cases do not amount to 11 Uilas, 12 talas^ 

The lines, therefore, do not give the measurements of the whole image of it 12 
or 18 tdlas, bnt only that of the or foot. , That is, the foot is to be lengthened by one 
a%tila if the image be lengthened by 1 Mia. 
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anguif^^' the feet are to be less by one 

,, raeasurements the middle finger is not to be less 

tlian five afigulas or greater than six. 

403-4. The artist should always design the appearance of the 
young, very rarely that of the infant, but never that of the old. 

and kingdom 

and biiould every year perform festivals in their honour. ’ 

acoordi!I’,„t,'‘‘“"''' “ “““ or ..,ade 

accoraing to false measurements. '. 

“408. He should also ] ‘ ~ -- - 

409-10. He should always worship the g< 
ments in their honour but never annlv'his mind 
‘411-12. The ki „ 

, served by the people, a’nd should 
and be aggrieved when they 

‘ The line 400 is to be taken with 1. 895. They give th^ 

images of ten Mins and less then ten talas. 

L. 896 also gives the measurements of the foot ^ in 

but^ 1 ’ h"*' n seems to point to not only 

but also other limbs of images of greater height. 

The idea is that if the image be shortened by one tala, i 

oZaZt ’ ‘’y t 

’ For the images of seven. Aic*!,* , 


repair carefully the gods and temples. 

;ods and see the entertain' 
to self-enjoyment. 

so celebrate the festivals that are ob- 
enjoy happiness when they are happy 
are in grief. 







SECTION V. 

THE KING’S FUNCTIONS. 

>1. The king sliould pmiish the wicked by administering justice. 

2. The subjects who are made to observe his orders are always 

under liis authority. 

3. The wicked man is the destroyer of good, an enemy of the State 

and the propagator of vices. '♦ 

4. The furtherance of the good of the people and their protection 
are necessary. 

5. The destruction of enemies means the prevention of them from 
committing injuries. 

6. The punishment of the wicked means the prevention of wicked 
actions by them. 

7-8. Uj/arabara or judicial proceeding is that which, by discrimi- 
nating the good from the evil, ministers to the virtues of both the people 
and the king and furthers their interests. 

9-11. The king should attentively look after lawsuits (vyavahdras) 

by freeing himself from anger and greed according to the dictates of 
Dhanna Sdstras,— -in the company of the Chief Justice, Am&tya, Br&h- 
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^ 23-26. Where the king cannot personally attend to administra- 

tion of justice he should appoint Brdhmanas who are versed in Vedas self 
controlled, high-born, impartial, unagitated and calm, and who fear ne.V 
life, are religious-minded, active and devoid of anger. 

27-2& If tlie BrShmoDa be nol learned enough, Ihe king should an 

pomt » K?at„ya I or the purpose), or a VaWja who is versed in Dhar™ 

Sastras, blit reject the iSudra. 

. '29-30 The king should always appoint men of the caste to wliich 

- likely to be 

31-32 Tlie justices are to be conversant with actions, character and 
attnbut sof people, impartial to both enemies and friends, to know Ae 

duties of men and are to be truthful. 

^ -33-34 Those who are not idle, who are masters over anger 
passmns and grt^d, and who speak gentle are to be appointed to offices W 

the king from all castes. 

‘35-36. The cultivators, the artisans, the artists, the usurers 
corporattons, he dancers, the ascetics ...d thieves should decide the h 
disputes according to the usage of their guild, &c. 

*37. It IS impossible to detect them through others’ help. So they 
are to be found out wr.h the help of persons born of (i.s„ connected wi.^ 

^ ^ 38-39. king, who desires his own welfare, should refrain from 

pvtng a„,v deoistve opmron in a dispute anrong Brahmanas regarding th" 
interpretation of a procedure of sacrificial ritual. ^ ^ 

'“■"S ‘‘’■O-'M ka»e ti,e oases of tlie ascetics investigated bv 
the trawidyas or those who are versed in the Vedas. ^ ^ 

41. He should not himself decide the cases of those who practise 
the occult arts, through fear of exciting their anger. 

in all branches of 'leandilg, " hosf ^who ' ^ tliose who are versed 
character and to the prece ptore, masters and TsTetics. 

I In 11. 23-82 the 

the administration of Justice have been described Thev a “ 

Brihraanas, but if Brahmanas are not availalile t - h T J’® learned 

b'iidra.s, especially from the royal caste. ' ' ' ^ ° caste except 

a Ordinary officers may be chosen from any caste 

to .„:r 


ii 
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‘44-45. The foresters are to be tried with the help of foresters, 

merchants by merchsnts, soldiers by soldiers, and in the village (affairs 

are to be administered) by persons who live with both parties He. 

neighbours). ’ 

*46-47. ^ Those persons are the best judges of the merits of the 
case who live in the places where the two parties stand and where the 

disputed matters and grounds of quarrel exist. 

11 1 should, however, appoint officers who are virtuous 

well-tried and capable of bearing the burden of the administration of 
justice like bulls. 

assembly in which there are seven, five or even three 
Brahmanas versed m human affairs, the Vedas and Dharma ^fistras is 
(august and solemn) like one on tlie occasions of sacrifices. 

“52. The merchants who are judicious should be made hearers 
there. * 

*5Z. The mail who knows the Dharma can speak whether appoint- 
ed or unappointed. 

54^ He speaks the voice of God who knows the ^4stra. 

“50-56. Either one should not come to the council (Court) or should 

speak truthfully. That man is a sinner who keeps silence or utters 

falsehood. 

o7r58. Those families, corporations or associations which are 
known intimately to the king should investigate other cases excepting 
robbery and theft. 

*59-60.^ The SreKiis (corporations) will try eases not tried by the 
Kulas (families), the Gayas ^communities) will try the cases left liy the 
Srenis, and the officei-s will try the cases not decided by the Ganas. 

61-62. The councillons are superior to the Imlas, and the adhyahsa 
or chief officer in charge of justice is superior to the councillors. ' And 
the king is higher than all — the dictator of what should be done and 
what not 

^ Here is soraething like a fcrlal by peers. 

^ This is the jmnciple of local judges for local cases. 

® Something like a jury of merchants is implied. 

* Even outsiders who know the law can give their opinions on the eases in dispute. 

‘ Outsiders are allowed the full liberty of attending courts of justice and giving their 
own opinions on the affairs in - dispute. Besides, there is the regularly eonstitut^ i„rv 
of merchants. This account of the administration of justice anticipates the modem 

practice in some very important points, 

* The ysj the and the m are the three successively higher organisations of self- 

adjudication. When and where these three fail «ie king with his officers Is to interfere 
24 ' 
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ybi. Kuperior intelligence grows gradua% tbn 
vestigation o£ cases of low, average dnd high importance. 

■65-66. The man who has studied only one gastra canr 
a case properly. So in all cases the king should appoint na 
good many Sastras. 

_ 67. What only one man says can even be the law if he 

minded. 

68-69. The cases have to be tried by the king ser 
men of various grades of intelligence once, twice, thrice or fou 

70-71. I he man who can satisfy the plaintiff and de 
councillors, the clerk and the audience by his yood 
sliould be an assistant, 

_ . 72-73. The ten r- 
king, officers, councillor 
water and 


requisites in^ the administration of justice are tin 

-rs, bmntt Sdstras, accountant, clerk, gold fire 
one 8 own men. ^ ’ 

7 ?: t fc;:r ' 

councillors are the investigators ' g is t ie piesident, the 

penance 

79. Gold and fire are intended for the svvearinir nt cl, 
water for the thirsty and the nervous. ® ““ 

preperiy “ •” “““ fl'« noisy- The clerk is to write 

81-82. The accountant and the clerk ni-A ir. Kr, i i . 

— ^ -'”“00 -0 that place where the study of the 

judicial so, Ho liave to display a higher grade otTkifr^' ^ that are higher in the 

higher responsibilities entrusted to them. s„ th^ the 

mtielligenfc beings, yc‘gular grade or hierarchy of 

science. The Judges shluldrtheriorf investigated by a single 

discharge their duties satisfactorily. ’ ‘ sciences in order to 

^ are 'the 'Sciences nf • i 

gates these interests according to the ^TtlTlX^.' 
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social, economic and political interests of man takes place accordinr, to 

the dictates of Dharma ^^astras. 

80 - 86 . The king elionld enter the court modestly together with the 
BrAhmanas and the ministers who know state-craft, witli the object of 
investigating the cases. 

_ 87. He should proceed with the work after taking the seat of 

justice, 

88 . He should put questions to the parties by being equal to both. 
‘89-91. Tlie king should perform his duty by carefully studyin'cr 
the customs that are followed in countries and that are mentioned in the 

Sastras, as well as those that are practised by castes, villages, corporations 

and families. ’ 

*92-93. Those customs that have been introduced in the country, 
caste or race should be maintained in the same condition, for otherwise 
the people get agitated. 

94. In the southern countries maternal uncles’ daugliters are married 
by Brahmanas. 

9M0. In Madhvadefe the artisane and artists are beef-ealera, men 
are all gesh-ealera, women arc addicted to interconrse with otlierc than 
their own husbands. 

97. In the North the women drink wine and are touchable when 
they are menstruated. 

98. People of Khasa country marry the widows of their brothers. 

’99. 1'hese people do not deserve penance and punishment because 
of these actions. 

" In deciding uijon a case and [lei-fonniug his vis., the 

the king should he very ch-cnnsnect. He should carefully find out the customs that are 
local temporal, social, domestic, national, eto. For differs not onlv with time and pl^o 
but also with wiu, ^ and 5^. mne and place 

ef preservation of the customs 

of the folk-a very sound maxim for winning the heart of the people. He is ‘thus 'nra 

supporter of the theory of absolute virtues and vices. According to him diamotric'ailv 

opposite practices may 1)0 both good if they are customarily followed bv certain sections 

of the community. What is praiseworthy in one locality may becondemnaiile in another 
But 1, he king must be a respecter of the laws of nations, and should not .abolish the 
vestiges of past life or national cliaiactoristies in the mania for introducing iiniformitv 
» In il. 94-8 a few customs are narrated. These are absolutely local and racial says 
Snkrdcharyya. They are practised as virtues or, at any rate, not inconsistent with a ‘ 
strictly moral and civilised life according to the ideas obtaining there, though they 
may be despised in other parts of (he same country and by other races. Thus what people 
in one part of the country would regard as absolute unehasfcity, thorough depravity ' 
and most heinous social crime or objectionable domestic practice, peoples in other parts 
follow aa quite social and moral. 
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' 100-101. Those whose customs have been rcce 
and were practised by their ancestors are not to 
following those customs, not others. 

102-105. In Kali Yuga the king should repress 
punisliments who are covetous of others’ wives and 
proud of their little learning, and little fortune, habiti 
and practices of Tantras, and apathetic to the Vedas. 

106. ^ ’i’he king should administer N 3 ' 4 ya in th 
in the morning. 

”107-108. But for cases of murder, thieving, rol 
there is no 6xed time. These should be adjudicated at o 

109 111. Seeing the king seated on the throne 
ministers, the plaintiff should go to him after careful 
writing out what he has to inform him or wliat has 
somebody. 

112. He should bend low and siibioit his petition 
hands in submission. 

113-114. The king with the ministers after rece 
should first console and appease him and then commer 
charge his duty). 

115 - 117 . He should then inquire of the plaintiff 

him Ml,mis,,i.el, • WI.M is jonr bosine® ? Wbat k rom , 

afraid. By winch rafflm, when and niirler what' ciro 
you been oppressed ? ’ 

118. Having thus interrogated liim the king shf 

he says. ^ 

119. The clerk should write down his statements in 
and language which are prevalent. 

•j who writes anything different 

^id by the plaintiff and the defendant should be chastis 
boldly as a thief. 


severe 


e noon and S, 


isavmg deseribed certain local usages 
stan^ng customs. If certain usages have been 
piaetised among certain peopies by tradition tl 
other persons who have not those traditions 

them. 

^Morning is the time for adjudicating 
socio-religious regulations laid down in the Sn 
involve the breach of laws made by the king, etc. 
* ^fiohs c^es to be tried immediately. 
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122. I he councillors should not speaker accept what has been 
thus (wrongly) written. 

_ 123. The king should punish like thieves those persons ivho extort 

written statements from anybody. 

124. Ill the absence of the king the chief justice should put 

these questions. ^ 

nie^PmdmvHka is so called because he asks questions 
(and IS therefore 2- mt) and analyses cases, judges disputes or states what 
should be done and what not (and is therefore Vivdka). 

127. Those who are good for councils are councillors. 

'128-129. Jf oppressed by enemies with means transgressing the 
aw and the established usage, a person complains to the king, it will form 


He should try only those 
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trespassers into store-rooms, trespassers int 
stand by dinners without appointment, 

'145-146 Those who spit or commit m 
the king intentionally, those who sit in heroic 
tliose who sit in the front of the Idno' 

147-148. Those who dress tliemselves I 
who approacli tlie king impatiently and in a 
wlio enter by backdoors, tliose wlio come at the 
I4‘l-lo0. Those who sleep in royal beds 
those who nse king’s shoes, those who sleep beJ 
before the king, those who climb before the kii 
the king lying on the bed, 

151-152. Tho.se who serve the king’s enei 
seats offered by the king, those who nse oth, 
gold, (S:e. 

153-154. Those who take betel of themsc 
those who talk or speak without permission, tl 
the kin^, 

100-156. Those who appear before the king 
who come when rubbing oil, or with dishevelled 

less y, or with painted bodies or with garlandi 
ciotlies, ^ 

157-158. Those who come before the k 
(by a turban), those who are skilled in picking 
those who are addicted to gambling, drinkingV<5 
see their noses, ears and eyes, 

159 - 160 . Those who pick teetb. those whc 
»b0 bl„„ the before the kieg.-thete are 
or discourtesy shown to a king. 

. , ^'‘sobe-Tiog the king’s orders, tr 

imxture of caste.s adultery, thieving, p.,^„„,„oy w 
163-164. Harshness of words, speaking sh 

’iTa ICC “ff^lns-these ten are c 

165-166. The wrong-doer, t],e destroyer o: 

sets to Wj the seditionist, the man wlio con 
3/-lfa8. The man who discloses the king’s 
rescues the prisoner, the man who sells or makef 
property of am ger of which he is not the owner, oi 

' These are otenoes against the mnwo r~7T~ 


oyai seats, 
who sit 
sit before 



t 
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• (vM\c procla- 
mations), falsely claims unclaimed goods, or who misappropriates the 
king 8 taxes, and mutilates bodies-— 

p.. t^'enty-two cases, which the sages sa>^ are 

Rajajueya, i.e., offences against the State. 

172-173. T1i 8 oomplaiiMnt sIiouM be punished it lie lie insolent 
velienienl ni speecli and fetocious in dress, vain, and ri.ugli sit oi. tjn; 

.seat of the judges and is boastful. 

, ^74. An Icedana or plaint is that which is said to the kin o- by 

the plamtiiT. ^ " 

175. The language in which it is said to the Pn^rjmvdka should be 
very intelligible. 

*176-177. The councillors having got that case should Interromite 
the plamtilf duly, should have more evidences (than presented bv him i 
or curtail their number. » 

178. The king should have the depositions signed by the complain- 
ant and then seal it with his seal. 

n79-181. The king should by exemplary punishment deprive 
those judges and ofBcers of their jurisdiction who without carefully con- 
sidenng the cases pass sentences through fear, greed or passions. 

• should first discriminate the cases as to their 
eogmsability before (accepting them for trial). 

183. The king sliould dismiss the plaintiff after his plaint has 
been duly framed and accepted. ^ ® 

* Those twelve are offerees agaiust the State or commonwealth while the^^are main 
y Offences agamst society, morality and religion, whereas the «s are .reres aga nst 

the person of the king. ® *Jgainst 

The offences mnst be brought for trial at the king’s own initiative because 
the Government itself is the party offended against. The are offences ag.ai„st the 
king himself, and therefore unless he himself takes cognisance of these, these would remain 
npnnished, and people would forget manners, etiquette and the rules of civilised life The 
WPOTS are offences against the community, and as the king is the guardian of morals and 
religion and head of the society it is his function to find out the breaches of social disci- 
pUno or the perpetration of serious social crimes. 

2 The complaint, the case brought forward by the accuser, the case. 

The judge should demand for more witnesses if necessary and curtail their number 

at times. ■ ^ 

s^^~In order that they may remember their offences in carelessly trying the cases. 
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i plaintiff should by rojral order aj 
ell-armed men to keep under detention 
certain statements and ignores his cc 
1‘ial and examination. 

detentions as regards to certain places, 
ies these are the four kinds of dsedha 
■ forbidden, must not go beyond them. 

man who goes beyond the limits 
fendant by restraining his calls of nj 
ffrould be punished. 

nian who violates the dsedha and t 
e restrictions imposed upon his libe 
therwise, the man wlio imposes the n 


suspect men from their 


confined to 
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199-^01. The king shonid not sximnwn diseased people, children 
old men men in danger, men with many activities, those who fear the 
failure of works undertaken, those who are busy with the king’s affairs 
and festivities, drunk, mad, foolish, and sick servants. 

2 O-- 2 O 0 . The young maids who have no relatives, high class 
ladies women who have just delivered children and are in tlie lying-in 
room, high caste girls, women whose masters are not unknown, 

204-20O. Persons about to be married, the sickly, persons about 
to undertake sacrifices, persons who are accused in other cases, persons 
doing work for the State, 

206-207. Cowherds tending the cattle, agriculturists in the harvest 
seasons, artists and artisans at their work, and soldiers in times of war, 

208-209. Minors who are not yet masters of their affairs, messen- 
gers, persons engaged in charitable works, men in danger— these men 
are not to be bound down and not to be summoned as witnesses. 

210-211. If the bound-down man violates the limitations imposed 
upon him when swimming a river, crossing a forest or going through a 
difficult region or in times of revolutions, he is not guilty (and should 
not be punished). 

212-213. After knowing the circumstances of the case, the time, 
place, as well as the importance of the events, the king may summon the 
diseased (and others who have been mentioned above as not to be 
. summoned) by conveyances in important cases. 

214-215. The king should also summon in serious cases those who 
have retired to forests after knowing of the complaints against them. 

*216-218. Representatives have to be appointed by the plaintiff and 
defendant who do not know the legal procedure or who are busy with 
other affairs, or who are not good speakers, who are foolish, mad and old 
and females, children and the diseased. 

219. Iriends also may he appointed to answer queries. 

220-221. The king should accept cases even if they are brought 
forward by father, mother, friend, brother, and other relatives. 

’222-223. If somebody has a thing done by somebody appointed by 
him, the wo rk done by the latter is known to be done by the former. 

^ Diseased* — Those who fear lesfc there he a failure of 

already underfcakOB* ' 

their^owir^^^*^ lawyers are to represent such persons and state their cases as 

^ The theory nnderlyhig the appointment of the pleaders is this. For the time liolror 
they become the dofendants and complainant’s other selves so to speak, Inioeme in fact 
tke defendants and complainants. T.he prox:y; becomes the original by a sort of lecal 
nction for the purposes of answering queries and asking questions* ” 

25 
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224. The lawyer’s fee is oue-sirrteenth of the intereete 

(ue,) the value defended or realised). 

225. Or the fee is one-twentieth or one-fortietli, or one-einhfi.ti, 

or one hundred and sixtieth portion, &c. ^ " 

_ 226. Fees to be small in proportion as the amomit of value n,- 

interest under trial increases. ' 

227 If there be many men who are appointed as pleaders in com 
bination they are to be paid according to some other way. ‘ 

^-28. Only the man who knows the Inw oiwi r.i. tm 

should be appointed (as pleader). T)harma 

wUe. «« "-ho reoeires foes olher- 

230. The pleader M to be appointed not at the will of the kiiii. 

punielfent ' 

nor a h" “pe^r 

two partioa) he ehonld be punielied *’>■ •8»tnst the 

those who have no fiiIniM”ind°tr'' 

summoned ,o the Turt ' ™ ■»«y ke 

their sons who ”nlw !rthe' cMrehMTI '“h 

otherwise the Itiog shcld withdraw tile ease from ^ 

r»-.,;d:otio„,hiir^r:«H::ra!d 

does nTr:," o„?:o'‘s'fmz:s rh:! r,h’7 rT! 

money. ^ of his men and 

“244-245. Having noticed that the defendant wl, i i 
by the messenger has other engagements the kin 
security for his appearance. should take suitable 

Ho mayT if if 

* TJie king cannot appoint any pleader lie like«^tr‘ knowing tho law, &o. 

%vl.o rtonld engage tho services of the lawyers in whom twiMv i“‘er«sted parties 
Jri^-hccurity, one who stands bail. y have eonfldence. i 

t^,f^|PW;~pleader who represents the case. : 
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I snail pay wtiafc is not paid by this man, I shall present 
him before you (at certain dates), I shall make him present a pawn, You 
have no fear from him. I shall do what is not done by him. Such and 
such is his occupation (and means of living). He does not swear falsely.’ 

LHi)-25L^ The Pratibhu or security is to be taken from both 
parties. He is to be non-slothful, a good speaker, trusted by the people, 

renowned, wealthy, and capable of investigating cases. 

2i.)2-2o4. To prevent forgery and fabricating false evidence, the king 
who wants truth should keep both, the parties under detention for studying 
the case. 'I’hey may be maintained by themselves or by the State hut will 
have to maintain their families with their own iiicome.s. 

^ ’‘25o-2o6, Men versed in lega,l affairs kn(.iw a stidhya to be the case 

that IS free from unintelligible propositions and attended with good evi- 
dence, and the pa%r to be. the ‘ object ’ or person who is defmite and 
.human. 

*257-258. The defects of language (i.c., statements) are ambiguity, 
nieaoinglessoess, absence of evidence and arguments, umler or over-state- 
ment, and omission. 

259-260. One should give up the following defects of or 

‘subject-matter of law suit,’ iincouimon, nircwddha (vexatious and 
frivolous), useless, contradictory, incomprehensible^ 

2().l-ii^62, All (ipviisiddhfi (ujiconiiuon) is that wliicli was never 
Been or Jieard of by anybody, e,//., ‘‘I have been cursed by the damb, 
tortured by the son of a barren lady.” 

203-265. ‘This man reads or sings sweetly, and enjoys in his own 
house, this man, has liis gate on the street near my Iiouse ’ tliis is known to 
be a niramdlia 'paLfa (frivolous), 

266-268. The following is ni^pmyojana useless) : ‘ This .niy son-in- 
law enjoys wuth my daughter,’ ‘This barren wmman does not bear child,’ 
Why this dead man does !iot speakd These are known as asddhya and 
contradictory respectively. 

209-270. ‘People do not sympathise wdtli me in my grief and 
pleasures.’ Tliis is nirartha, i.e.^ worthless. 

^ These are the statements of the man who stands bail before the king. Ho 
promise certain things in these -words. 

etc,,— who promises and guarantees ‘that the party has ‘ credit* and is a 
able man, pawn, mortgage. 

^ The object must not bo non-huraau. Only human objects are cognlsabk*. 

* Here are the possible defects of which the must bo free. 

Such are impossible or absurd statements. 
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271-272. The plaintiff who after h 
that up or contradicts himself by taking 
and must be punished. 

273-274. After the pArmpalsa 
corrected according to what is aceeptal 
cussed, the uttarapakqa or the defendaii 

m. ' plaintiff is to be < 

ihe chief justice is to receive answers 

no vague words and i" - - 
280-281. That reply 
too much and partial, 

282. One should 
is punishable. 

283-284. The defendant wlio doe 
18 to be controlled by the application oJ 
280-280. By cross-questioning 
w ich may have been suppressed b^ 
ttirougb wicked ness or ignorance. 

287-288. There are four kinds 
vashandana (admission with jiistilication 
. . ^89-200. A confession of judgnie 

HI whicli tlio defendant acknowledges 
complainant. 

. ^91-202. The denial is that in 

* 00^0 o?* in I- 

'“93-234. ‘ 1 do not know of it ’ ‘ t 

‘I was not born then.’ These are tlie fo' 

. .^95-296. ApratyavasJtanda?ia h 

admitting the statements of the plaintiff, 
ence of other facts. ' 

297-298. The pArmnydya or prdf 
history of the case is referred to, e.q. in • 
tins very case the plaintiff was defeated 1 
299-300. Prdfiqnydya is of three 
tation of tlie old judgment, or evidence ( 
witnesses that I defeated him on the las 

1 The 

It IS something like an intelleotnai f,„». , 


or plaint has been determined 
lie and what is not, and well dis- 
t’s version is to be written, 
[uestioned first, then' the defendant, 
;o the queries through the officers 

BO as to cover the wlml. o '' ^ Presence of 

oyei the whole case and give the essential points in 

" f^»“«^-nitelligible without comments. 

IS inadmissible which is doubtful toolitOp n 

covers only an aspect of the case. 

not say aiivtliinc nnloac „-i_. i 


to me plaint presented 
\ma and other means. 

iould be disclosed those facts 
)oth parties in their statements 

oply admission, denial, pratya~ 
id pdrvanydyavidhi (res judicata), 
or admission or pratipatti is that 
leal what has been said bv tlm 
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301-302. Those officers who do not receive the statements of the 
two parties in the presence of each other are punishable like thieves. 

303-304. A Mrana is the document of the actions {hriyd) of both 
V the parties after these have been recorded, corrected, and made faultless. 

J305-306. The four divisions of a case are first, the Piirvapah^a or 
= plaintiff’s statement, secondly, the Uttara or reply of the defendant, 
thirdly, the Ariya or actions of the two parties in the conducting of the 
suit, and lastly, the Nm^iaya or decision and judgment. ;■ 

1 307. The Sdd/iya or case is said to be Kdryya or the thing to be i 

done. The Sddhand or means adopted to do the thing is said to be Kriyd. < 

308. The plaintiff should establish his case in the third quarter by I 

j ',i the Kriyd. | 

|: *309. The Vyavalidra or a law-suit has four divisions, if there I 

be no Pratipatti or admission. * 

310-312. The cases should be tried in the order of their arrival, 5 

or of their importance, or of the gravity of injuries suffered and losses 
sustained, or of the castes. 

313-317. The assessors after considering the defence should give 
their opinion with regard to the party on whom lies the burden of proof. 

He on whom lies the burden of proof should prove the point at issue with 
all the evidence at his command, documentary and otherwise. In a dis- 
pute between two, the evidence of both cannot be true. The evidence of 
one must be false, if the other is right. 

318, In the case of a reference to the past history of a suit by 
Prdfignydya (res judicata) the defendant will have to present his Kriya ^ 

’ (the means for proving it). 

319-320. Some time owing to certain reasons the burden of proof 
may be shifted from the first to the second party. At this stage the plain- 
tiff should immediately write down the evidence in support of his case. 

321. That Sd,dhana or evidence is two-fold, human and divine, 

322. The human evidence is three-fold— documentary, possessory 
and oral. 

323. When the human 8d,dhanas (evidences) have failed he should 
use the divine ones like ordeals of the pot, <S;c. 

^ ' A quarter. The four quarters or diYisions of a case are enumerated here, ! ■] 

a True reply as described above. If the reply is true the case is pimfslied 

I then and there, ie., at the second stage. But If the defendant be not so honest* the case 
to, be, dragged, through all the stages. 

i , ,■ 

i , , , ' .. • ■ 



(^naa are two-fold 


according to Tattwa or re 
325. Tattwa is tlia 
describes the false things 
326-327. Tlie kin^ 
the Ghhalaa by reasonin 
other methods. 

328-329. The king 
be delay there will arise 
of justice. 

*330-331. 
presence of both 


The king should 
parties, should not 

332. The defects of the e\ 
defendant. 

333. The deeper meanings of 
the councillor’s by referring to the 8 

334. The man who corapl 
reason is^punishable and should be c 

335. After having carefully cc 

decide upon the case. 

336. The producer of false ei 

to the offence. 

337. The man who bears false 
evidences are to receive double the pi 

338. Now I am describing the 
(and other evidences; in due order. 

339. Writing was created by E 
or writ 

’ Eaeh of ^ and SadhanaV^jb^ 
* 1 he Sddhanas or evidences emimeratofl 


Tho 11%*, .are described 
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and popular, whether recorded with one’s own hands or by otliers and 
whether before witnesses or without witnesses. They are to be prepared 

according to ciistomB of the locality. 

343- 344. The seven popular Likhitas are about partitions, gifts 
sales, acceptance, receipts, Samhiddi^na, and debts. 

344- 345. Royal commands are of three kinds, meant for administra- 
tion, information or decision. 

345- 347. The BItagapatva or the document of partition is valid if it 
has the witnesses, and the approval of the heirs. Otherwise even if made 
by father it is as good as not done. 

348-349. The documents of gifts, sale and purchase about immove- 
able goods are valid only when approved by the receivers and having 

the Oraincqms or village oflicers as witnesses. ^ 

. 350-351 The royal documents are those that are signed and sealed 

by the king^aud signed by the Prakritis or departmental heads. 

^ ^ 352-357. There should be mention of time, year, month, fortnight 
mht (day of the moon’s age), period of the day, province, district’ 
place, caste, size, age, the objects, the evidences, the goods, the number’ 
one’s own name, and the king’s name, residence, names of the other party’ 
names of ancestors, the griefs (or injuries sustained), the collector or the 
giver and the signs of mercy, &c. ’ 

358. The document whicli does not mention all these is lUna or 
poor [i.e., not valid), e. g., 

359-361. The documents which are disorderly (in which the 
facts have been mentioned without any order), which mention the facts 
m the reverse order, which are nnintelligihle, which are useless, and which 
are written after the expiration of the period of transaction, are not valid 
as well as those which have been written by senseless people, females’ 
or by force. ’ ' 

'362-363. In VyavaUvas men attain success if documents are made 
on good paper, attested with good witnesses, etc., and accompanied with 

possession. 


^ Tlie or cloeuineiits are eiimoerated below : — 


(Official) 




fSf#*! 


j , , j I ( — j 

m ^ m ^ 



mn 


mm 
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364-365. 

cas6 is a witness, 
or wlio has heard of it, each 
(false) and true. 

366-367. The man by whom facts are 
presence of the plaintiff and the defendant 
uniform in statements. 

368-369. The man whose intelligence, 
prove defective even after a long time deserves to be a witin 

370. The man whose truthfulness has been tested d 
witness. 

371. Even one man if virtuous is adequate when 
both parties. 

372. Men should be witnesses according to caste and 
373-374. Householders, not the dependants, wise m 

are not abroad, and young men should be made witnes 
should be appointed in cases involving female interests 

■370-376. „.e,I oo. bTLoi. 

following cases— violence, thievinm felonies 


The man other than self who is aware of the fac 
. The witness is of various classes— one who 1 
again is divided into two classes 


or heard in the 

WifcllGSS if 1)0 


seen 
may be 
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387. The man wlio, wlien ordered, does not bear witness is 

punishable. 

388-389. And the naan who was not present or wlio has not been 
summoned or ordered to say what he knows is punishable wlieilicr he 
talks truth or falsehood. 

^390-391. If there bo a division or difference the king should 
accept the verdict of the majority ; if there be eqitality or sameness, he 
should accept the opinions of the virtuous, and always the opinions of 
those W’ho arc well qualified. 

392-393. A person present in court must depose truly as to what 
he has seen or heard, when asked, even though he may not have been 

cited as a witness. 

394-395. ^ The witness should say separately what ho has known 
scpaiately in diffei’ent times, this is the eternal practice. 

“396-397, One should accept the evidences of witnesses which arc 
given spontaneously laot through foi'ce ; after the evidence has been once 
given by the witness he should not be repeatedly crossed. 

398-400. The witness should be interrogated after being well 
governed by oaths, the teachings of Purfinas, narration of the groat 
merits of virtuous life, and the groat sins of falsehood. 

401-402. ‘ Whore, when, how, whence and what have you seen 
or heard— whether written by oneself or caused to bo written by some- 
body ? speak truly all that you know.’ 

403-404. The witness who gives true i 
hereafter an^l unrivalled fame in this work 
Brahma. 

405-406. It is truth that blesses the 
increases virtue. So it is truth that should be 
I'clcrence to all castes. 

407-408. Oneself is one’s own wit) 
pi’otector. So you should not degi’ade and ins 
evidence). 

409-410. The sinner thinks ‘ Nobody is noticing me.’ But the 
gods and the manes see you. 


It is truth that 
by witnesses with 


^ TJio Is iirO'Ominoiifcly moclorn. 

* If the ovidoneo has lioon clearly sot forth onco tlie witness should not be 

unnoeossary riuestioiis. 


hj 
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411-412. All tlie vii'ti 
you hax’^e passed tlirongh 1 
evidence. 

413-414, You also acc 
one hundred lives- In this 
puLIic. 

415-416. One slionld 
the evidences prescnlcd, ac 
royal. 

417-418. If the 1 ■ 

investigated with the help of 
documents as well as wi(ness( 
used. And if possession evidc 
witnesses should be used. 

420-421. The king should 
kind of evidence e./;., 1 
. 422-423, 

of the documents fby foruino) 
alone no point can ' 

424-4 

won, because of their affect 

’426-427. Again there - 
°”joy good.s whether unclaimod 
So a ease cannot bo won 

428-420. One should 
Bu.spicion, not otherwise, 
who are foolishly 

430-431 
People are d 

*43i433. 1 
attended with 
in the 


t tnno ior the consideration of 
eir jiaturc, whether divine or 


xvritlon documents be missing the cases sh 
■ eudcncc by possession and witnesses. 
n'(nessc,s be wanting only the possession sh 
1 evidences fail, the doenmentarv ovidenc 


neYor mvestigate 
)y 01 ere possession oi^ doc iirooiit 

The ingenious clients can oasily 

Hence on the strengtl 
be absolutely gained. 

So also solely on the strength of . 

; tion, greed, fear, anger 

■e are men who on tin 
—J or belonging to 0 
AT mere possession alone 
suspect only sneb t 
Tlie king should punisi 
suspicious. 

Tlirougli over-suspicionsness grea 

isin tegrated, a nd virtue and 1 mm.n.o 
'ossession can 
income for a k 
presence of the defendant. 

Y^hen, .Iiowevej 
possession but never receives the 
possession and tlie man is n. t.hJnf 


25, 


liavo grounds for 
licvos the o/Ticcrs 


declares that ho is in 
a case of protended 


11 tJio ilirco kinds 
each in its own 
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4(Mr f '•^cognised them as 

. ^ '^' ihe mail w]io through ’ ' - * 

tcou,^ae t liko"7cm#a 

BraJiim, ' undoubted!' 

it is nT ^^™’vanity does not 

presented before liim. 

lias Oilier band 

oftorwi™ ,.r™“ ‘° 

liitber ■ 

vessel, ivater, virtue and 
sages. 

, ^72-3. Tbo 
and should 
really all div 
' 474 - 7 . 
in tbo band 
a quantity of 
tongue a 


pui'ificatory means, 
vanity of learning does not ba^ 

■■-'^ ^u irreligious mai 

ly take away half the merits of tii 
; swear by the dimja method even wbei 

^ tlie man who desirous of his purgatioi 
Purihed and does attain fame and heaven 

poison, 

j naths— those are prescvi^iorl KT, tui. 

I>o employed ^^hghty than the 

■yas are weighty.'"'''''^'*'" importance of th« 

or ^^us^tlTa'irltrsLr”' f 

. very hot iron plate ^ 

snake by the hand. P"so^i or catch the 

and then t cf "ol'hVeitt 

liis auspicious godT a 
iertain period. ^ ^ ^ afterwards 

ldh»™a ,rii or M, 

‘oflre-ordoal Hit 


images of Bharma and 


O JU the divua mctliocl oFtriat 
a IS Oacribiug tlio other diviji 

10 Pojson-ordGaL 

^aiaiicso twiop If ^-i 
rni there be any < 

or water- vessel moiitio 

Lt’ ‘^aual to a 

drin/'^ sot suftocation, 

.oforo being immersed h 
>r iaordor to bo imnrosRea hv + 


-wwo,magcBaroplaecd 

cB ^^^«>fcoiiehestf3o 


before the acciisocl, ono 
I’ccxiiirod to touch or 
J ho is iiinoconty othein 
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,. . • <•‘'■'“‘^'^^1^0 feut of superiors, or heads of diilcirei) 

o ooiiib or swear by ihe gods ‘ Lot me be cursed with the burden of sins’ 
lot all my merits be oxtmguishecl’ 

'187. Fu-o IS proscribod ia oases involving tlioEls ol Olio llionmmi 

poison ,1. 01,0 lonrtU ,o„, 

inoiint, viitno and rioo i„ ,.a„ „, ,.,„,ding (i.o. on^L„A of t “ „ 

: lorplf ‘ ““ “ “ This is ,1,0 ordoi- of dim; J. '■ 

- /lie above figures are meant for the worst {class of people) 
and 1 is declared m the Snij-itis that twice those (respective figures) should 
be taken (zn the case) of the better class (of persons) ziJd abo fom 
tinzes that (m the case) of the highest (class of men). 

oontonoo'tfn ■ onl? d '>F 

or IrL ii “ u "f “-‘leal is pres- 

I ■ If, ^ f eclared that the accuser should consent to abide 

himself by tlie indicia] I'.f , • i- i, to auino 

ordeals. >=cntcnce (if the contrary is proved) in all the 

490 - 49 C An ordeal is to be prescribed to the accused only, for that 
IS so said in the Srut. and never shall (a Judge; order an accuser to go 
through (any one of) the ordeals. ® 

(munejy,_the accuser,) might, if ho so wills it, 

tics «- 

or agitation. " ^ of cxcitcuieut 

* TiiefijO iU ‘0 tile four luciliods of outli-ordeal. 

Tiic IJlvija mclliotls of decision {Ninmita) lia,vo io !)<• t.w i • i . 

ual cases in the order doscribed in tlicsc linos Crimin'il I -1. ^ (O''e.st!gati0u of criini. 

i-duiro Uiotts vouid Uu.s 


(1). 

i<lro ordeal iu suits of 




Rs. 

(2. 

Poison „ „ 



... 

-. 1000 

(3). 

Baiaiico „ 



... 

750 

fJ). 

Water „ 



... 

... 000 

(5). 

Virtue and Vice „ 




coo 

(0). 

Rico „ 



... 

... 2C0 

(7). 

OaUis „ 



... 

... 125 


^ firo-test is to bo applied for a theft of Rs. 1,000 by fen forRs ■> rtfln'i" ' 

Rs. 4,000 by the And so on. '‘"‘t tor 


■ A recent commentary proposo.s that means 


s that is to say, when 


and ho Who would consent to abide by that ’{in case threr;;!;! ' 

resolutely urges the aeousatiou, that is, strjatoJJw. PkhuI) is one who 
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navo recourse to, ordeal, and ,the party) other than ho might press tlac 
accusatioii (against liimX 

49&-409. In the case of those who have been 
1 liters, those also wdio have been pointed out to (as 

cncmies(of mankind) and (in the case) of those too wl 

proving thoir innoceneo. ordeal might be prescribed wii 
standing in front. 

,, adultery and incestuous 

the prohibited (circle), and an accusation of having comn 
ordeantself (should be had recourse to), there is no (pre 

oOw. In the case of those on whom tliere wi 
eh-nrso of theft, the onleel of lifting „ entell piece „ 
hoihng oily matter is ordained. 

5034. But when the case is an indictment for 
means of human proof there does exist, yet if the accu 
own accoul) have recourse to ordeal, then the (Iihman) evi 

tuere bo inquired into. 

-505-0. W'herelheme.ms(ofpreofissnol,) its 

he tneO, anti if such evitlence is given before th 

hayng eccapted the seat of justice shall lest it i,v 


H upon 

accuser 


^'ood us any goo(.l 

the parties, bufc 
there the decision 
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in a forest, in a solitary place, at the time of night, or in an inner apart- 
ment, in the case of violence, in cases of accusations alfecting the 
character of women, and tlie cases where every fact is denied (com- 


512. When other evidences are extremely vitiated, they must bo 
rejoctod and the liouesty of the parties should bo tested by means of 

ord'oals. 

512-1 In oases relating to mortal sins, theft of deposits, a king, 
notwithstanding there are witnesses, shall investigate the case by means 

of ordeals. 

5I5-n. Whore witnesses of the first class diher in their evidence, 
likewise (he witness of the next class do so, and likewise do the witnesses 
other t.lian that next class, that case shall be conducted l)y administer- 
the oatliR. 

ul7-2<). Ill disputes relating to immovable properties ; in cases of 

disputes among unions of men, guilds, and companies ; in cases relating 
to non-delivery of gifts ; when a case has to he decided between servants 
and^ their masters ; in a case relating to rescension of sales ; and where 
having pmcliased a thing one does not pay the amount of its price, 
—these (.disputes) one shall prove by witnesses, by document and by 
possession too. 

ir 2 l- 22 . In marriages, festivities, and gambling games, if a dispute 

arises, witnesses are flie means of proof there, and ^neither an ordeal nor 
a doonment (is neemsary). 

52.2-4. In using a properly as an entrance or palli, mortgage, 
passage of wa(.cr, etc., likewise, it is possession itself that is valid. 

525-52G. if one party would urge human evideneo and the otlier 
party divine, the king should accept the human not tlie divine. 

‘527-528. If there be a ljuman evidence which covers only a part 
of the case, even that is to be accepted, not the divine though tlmt 
covers the full ground notwithstanding men urge it. 

52U-53(). ddic six kinds of N inmja or decision are through Pramdiias 
(or evidences of witnesses, documents, &c.), reasons, usages, oaths, special 
orders of the king, and tlie admission by the plaintiff, 

5dl-u32. Whore there is no document, no possession, no witnesses 
and no resorting to ordeals, the king is at liberty (to proceed as it is best;.' 


’ Hukmniti doo..« iiol; advooalxj the coiulitions of an ovcr-tlioocintio Hfo but ronn»sonts 
tho foatmros of a i>ro-ommontly human and rational state of things. Thus if two midimma 
aro hrouglit forw.ird — ono Iniman and tlio other divine, tho human is to ho accepted. Kvon 
if U» liuman evidence iio partial, that is more acloquate than a ooupio ditij/a. 
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033-534. In cases which care impossible to decide fii 
are of a doubtful character, e.g., those relating to boimdari. 
as tl'o supreme lord is at liberty (to proceed as it is best). 

o3o-o36. Even the king is a sinner if lie decides case 
manner : therefoi'e he should administer the secular inter 
With the (spirit of) Dharaia Sastras. 

'537-538. Judicical investigations are vitiated thron^l 
the king and (his) ministers. People too are drawn away^’f 
virtue and^got addicted to fraudulent matters. 

530-541, If a case proceeds through excessive pass 
anger it affects the parties, witnesses, judicial councillors 
kmg._ flence the king should cut off their root (c. n pei 
discrimimate it well. ' ' ^ 

_ “542-544. If somebody presents as right to the h 
iic i is Tviongful and if the king .accepts that .as right 

mi'' 

ojro-oio. the councilloiT 

methods of procedure adopted by the I 
hellwajd together with, the king. 

, The Dhi(jda^r]a (moral disappi 

(oral chastisement) these two arc within the cor 
Anhadavdam fines and corporeal punishment are 
o4J-auO If somebody objects to the jud 
ccieoofthe king as against Dharma, ho c<an 
depositing of double the fine. 

'551-552. A re-trial or appccal may arise in 

ilXcr'ffT r Pi-essiire of witnesses r 

defects of the king s own actions. 

Amfitya or the Pr 

» to “r™* ' 

; Tto „ ™i pro..,, ^ 

omeors, aofoSrorwitTcsso?'"^ 

ment, passing of sontenco, &e; " 

'-Oppressed. 

Ww-Kopotition of the caso-appoal. 

Ho-oxaminatxon. 

'■ Tho king really commits all these 
PrtuMv&ka, ^c.. 


king somethiBg 
without careful 
eightfold sin, 

•B must not be indifferent to the immoral 
king, for then they are thrown down 


olToDoe; 


which ar 
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assembly), would decide a case contrary to law, the Icing shall examine 
It again, while lie should fine them a thousand. 

555-550. Without punishment no one can walk in the right path, 
bo when the offences of (judicial) councillor.^ have been pointed out the 

King sliould take tlie case for re-trial. 

_ 557-yo8. A man is said to be successful when ho can substantiate 

case )} aigumeiils, gels the approval of tlio Judge, aiul receives the 
Jayapaira or document of victory, 

odd 560. JJic king shoidd give to the victorious party the 
Jauapatra after it has been carefully analysed by the ollicors and accepted 
by the other party. 

561-502. Otherwise the king should imprison the plaintiff for 
many years and punish him according to tlio soriousuoss of the false 
charges and (similarly) honour him who is (falsely) accused. 

oCo 561. Ihe subjects follow that king, as the rivers the ocean, 

who investigates the cases according to Dhanna by restraining his pas- 
sions and anger. & i 

ms-sm. Evei.tl .0 sonwlio Lasg„l oUl age is not indepcadeiil 
.E tl,e parents are ahvo : 01 tlwm. the E.lLor ia e„p„ic,r for the seed is 

superior (to the field). 

hrothe?'’ nther, the mother; in licr absence, the elder 

u68. bovemgniy (aulhorityycan bo given only fo the eldest, and 

eldcrBlup conics tliroiigli Ijoili (pialificaiions and age. 

50l)-570. One should respect those women as one’s own mother who 
are the wives of father, and sliouhl mainlain them all with a portion of 
property equal to his own. 

5/1-57^2. Subjects are all dependent, the king is the sovereign 
authority. The disciple is dependent, the preceptor is independent. 

573-574. The father has authority over sons and son’s wives in 
the matter of discipline, but no right to sell or give away the son. 

575-676. Among those who are dependent, all the (persons) men- 
tioned above (as dependant) are always independent {in a way) : they are 
admittedly their own masters in the matter of issuing command (where 
they can), and giving awoiy or not giving away (what is their own), 

^ r>77~57S. The father is the lord of all gems, jewels, etc., but neither 
the lather nor fhe grandfather has authority over all immovables. 
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'579-580.^ The wife, tlie son, and the slave— thea 
t.e., xinpropertied (in the matter of family property 
earn is Ae property of those to whom they belong. 

^ “681-582. A man is not the owner of the properf 
by him. Is it not found in the case of tJiieves that soi 
is being held by somebody else ? 

o83. Hence ownership is to be admitted onlj^ if tl 
it IS not brought about by mere enjoj'inent. 

“584. Otherwise one should not say that so f 
been stolen by so and so. 

oSo-C. In the S.'istras sources of income as 
arc known to be various and that Dharma of the i8ast 
even tlic Mlecliclihas. 

o87. For tlie preservation of the comnuinif}- the 
by previous sages. 

588. Sons and wives arc to be made equal sharers, 

589. Ihe daughter is to have half of the son’s sh 
son half of that. 

590. Even if the fathei- be dead, the sons, Am., i 
shares according to the above proportion. 

591-592. The son should give one-fourth to tli 

of that to the sister, one-half of that to the sister’s son a 
the 

remainder. 

593-594. The son, the gi-andson, the wife tl 
daughter’s son, tho mother, the father, the himthcr and 
-these are to receive the wealth (in the order stated) 
of iailure of the predecessor (in the list) 

"*595. Absolute right 
is called women’s wealtli as i 
597-598. Tlie Saiiday, 
to a married woman tlirongli 
families or tliroup'h d resents 


arc to receive their 


0 case 


n the matter of wealth that 
tf even in immovables. 

1 to bo that whicli comes 
'ojn pai-onts’ or l)usbaru]’ft 
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500-000. The man wlio earns anything withont tlie help of ances- 
tral wealth can enjoy that at liis own will. That is indivisible. 


001-002. Anybody who can save somebody’s wealth from absolute 
(Icfitriiction owing to the ravages of deluge, thieves, kings and lire 
has right to one- tenth. 

bi()b-h()4r. The .goldsmiths shonhl gel remuneration according to 
tin'- luboiir undorgono l).y each in cases where the.y coinbino to jrerforin a 
work of art. 

005. lie is said to be a silpin by the learned who is well-versed in 
his art. 

'000-007. 'J’ho .leader or captain of those who combine to build a 
imlacc or a temple and construct canals or fnrnitnre is to got twice the 
share got by each. 

* 008 - 000 . The remuneration of a musical party also is to be divided 
according to this principle. The td?M.jjTa or one who beats time is to get 
uiic-half and the singons to liave equal shares. 

GlO-011. 11 thieves steal something from other’s kingdoms by tlie 

king’s order tlic.y should first give onc-si.xth to the king ami then divide 
tlie rest among themselves. 

C12-013. Jfone of tlie gang is caught all the rest should spend 

equal siniiB in rescuing liiin. 

01'i-0l5. Those who dual in gold, grains, and liquids feolleotively) 
will liavo earnings according to the amount of tlicir share, greato, 

ecfiial or less. 

(310-17. Wliatevcr portion is stipulated indeed (hc'forohaml), 
equal, loss, oi' men', that isliul! he accepted) o.vactly so. Espenditiiro ho 
shall pay and do the work (proportionately) and take the prolit too (in the 

same inanner . 

018. Tlie same principle (of joint-stock enterprises) applies to mcr- 

chants as well as peasants. 

nilO-C21. The common property, the wealth that has boon realised 
by beggin g, secnrit.y, mor tgag e, slaves, the property of slaves, amctJnta 

1 eombinjii^ ~ ^ 

2 Joint work, eolloctivo organisations, associations, etc., have been montionod In 
Sukraniti, both in oconomic and political affairs of the .SVctirs and fVrt.ias &c. 

loader, iiiaster-craftsmaii. 

^ B"or referonees to mnfiic parties in Indian literature, see m article in tlie Vedie 
Mof/aswe (Marcli 19IS) by tlie author. ' 

^ iiisgpi— Family. 

whieli is dopositod with a;porso« .to bedMivored ultimately to auotlaer 

person, 

■■■■■ .3 ^ ■; v ' : ,, ■v" 'I'''' ■ K:')" 
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(deposits) and the total wealth if tliere be cliildren- these nine are not tn 
be made over to others by the wise even in times of danger. 

b22-m. Those who receive what should not be given and 

«. at should ..olbe giveu-botl, Iheso classes of men „e to puuisted 

like thieves, and are to be made to pay tlie highest fine. 

024 - 626 . TJie man, who receives wealtli from thieves as well as those 
who am no masters and the man who purchases quite secretly (from tlienit 
are to be punished like thieves. ^ ‘ ^ 

C2M27 The priest who fomatcs the householder witliout otaco 

and the householder who forsakes the priest without ollenec-beth are o 
be punished. 

^ '028-020, A mer-ohant should fix And or A,h p.,rt as the profit 

m a husmess wuh due regard to the expenditure and to the cenditions 
the place and not more. ^^^duiuonb ox 

630 . (One might advance money to one who intends to be a iner- 
ihant) and not demanding the interest, he should make him carrv on th. 


s IS punishable lit 


ap, or exponditnro is to bo calculated aecc 

'“VS, srr ■“ ™'«“’ » “» ’■< 

• Here U, .»a,.ning in. gt.,, i,. OreiM.ir,, 
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Gi2. riie king sliould give wages to artists after uoticing their 
works and qualifications. 

JG13-G44. The king should daily receive (as duty) from tlie sales of 
silver one-filth, one-fourth, ono-third or one-half — not more. 

040. (When) one hundred palas (of gold) is taken and melted, it 
is pure if it still remains one hundred palas and does not become less. 

(540-48. Silver is diminished by four-liuudredth iDart (when uioltcd), 
copper (becomes) less by a hundredth part ; tin, Jasada, and lead 'each) 
is diminished by one-sixteenth part, and iron bj' one-eighth part, if 
it is otherwise the artisan should always be punished 1 ) 3 ^ the king. 

049-01. In articles of the best workmanship gold is lost by a two- 
hundredth part of itself while silver by a hundredth ])urt ; and if soldered 
(by using) good juaterial, (the weight) is increased by a sixteenth part. 

05:1. Having examined the soldering and the workmanship, the 
increase or decrease shouhl be determined. 

653-604. The goldsmiths’ wages is to bo oiie-thirtictli. (llic value 
worked upon) if workmanship be excellent, one-sixtieth if mediocre, and 
half of that if of inferior order. 

655. Wages to be half of that in the case of kuLaha (bracelet), and 
in the case of mere melting, half of that. 

656-657. The silversmith’s wages is to bo half if workmanship be 
of the highest order, half of this if mediocre and half of that if inferior, 
and half of that if halaha. 

658-009. Tlic wages is to he one-fourth in the case of copper, xinc, 
and Jasada metal, half, or cqmil or tw'cc or eight limes in the case of iron. 

666. T!ie man who adulterates metals deserves double the punish- 
ment. 

661-662. Customs originating with the sages in ancient times, 
have grown with the people in diverse ways, which it is impossible to 
describe. 

663. The Seciioii on 2\ilniiuisiraiion of tlie State lias thus been 

(Icsci’ibed. 

0(51. The inerils and deiuerits not ineutioued Iiereiii arc to bo known 
from r)oi)iilar usa^e. 


* The Rato ot jioyalty upon Mining, 



1 . Now I sliall narrate in brief tlie S 

b ortresses are made inaccessible 
and deserts. 

*3-1 Tlie pdrikha fort is that whicli 
A'l-oat ditches; and the pdrif/ha is known t. 
walls of bricks, stones and mud. 

h-7. Tlie vHa or forost-fort is one 
thorns and clusters of trees, the dhamcadu 
about whicli there is no water, the jaladunu 
surrounded by groat sheets of water. 

8-9. The or hill-fort is des 

high loved and is supplied with plenty e 
troop-fort IS that one which is defended by I 
militai-y tactics and hence imnree'nnblf. 


^’OSSCS. 


all fortresses. 


ot no use to ll,o kiiifv. 
lers is the best of all, the otl 
the king should therefore alwi 


principles : (1) the 
<’• < 7 ., forests, water 



*17-18 One who has forts whtli troops can survey the whole earth ; 
hot to liave every other kind of forts except those with troops is taota- 
mouiit to iinprisoiiraeiit 

.1 il It is advisable to liavc recourse to otlier forts in times of danger 

or euiergeiicy. 

J0~2L One man with arms can fight one liiiudrod if (ho gets tlin 
protection) of a fort; a hundred men can fight ten thousand, lioiico the 
king Rhould have forts. 

!o the \a]oi’ons and to tlic people wdio live in forts will] t]‘C) 0 ])R 
every ])!acr‘ is like a fort. 

J li(‘ king should have forts well provided with ^var malci'iaJs 
and eont iiigoncies, as well as grains, troops, arms and treasure. 

2o-!itl. Tlio foi'lresH wliicli is maimed by friends and allies is the 
best of i)ll. Victory is sure wlien the fort is tlnis manned, 

2/, Whichever is thus manned by friends and allies is sure t.o lead 
to victory. 

28 . riie mutual dependence of forts and fortresses constitutes an 
clement of success. 


Of course Oiie can easily 
ruler is rlaccd when Ir 
fri<UKlly tioops to defend iiiejii 
nieiits of self-defeiic 
and foils would \ «* tlielr 

The d is thud ion 
perfeetlou. 

TJic oilieaey of forts is ek'seribed here. 
rior’B strength iauidrod-fokl. <Jnc man in 
out of it. 

3 People who depend on their own norve can convert every place Into a fort, i e,, can 
walk erect everywhere without fear. It is tiio inward strength of a man that is his' real 

fort. 

^ TOW2|?3l' The forts should ail bo so situated and governed that there arise no 
dinieiilties of access from one to the other or convicts of Jurisdiction between them. The 
system of forts in tlio State should be placed on a sound basis of co ordination and intor- 

rolation. 

In enumerating the factors of success or the circumstances that are likely to load to 
success, Snkrdchiifyya mentions two eonditions 

(1) The existence of ic., friends and allies. 

(2) The well-ordered military system and governmental machinery wliieh alone can 
place the forts In InteiMlepondcnt relations. 


appreciate the embarrassing situation in whicJi the 
le has forts with physical advantages only but no manly and 
It is obvious that under these cireunistances iJio instru- 
‘c would be used by the enemies against (heir proprietors themselves, 
own prisons, ■ ■ . . 

Mdween (ho physical and the hiunan elements is iicro carried to 


can multiply awjir- 
one hundred men 


1 



SECTION VII. 

THE ARMY. 

f political chapter embracing many of tlio important topics doiii 

■with m Treatises on International Law, especially in their sections on War.] 

1. lorts liave been briefly discussed, tlie Seventh Section, that on 

the Army is noiv being narrated. ’ 

2. The army is the group of men, animals, &c., equipped witli 
arms, missiles, &c. 

*3-4. Ihe army is of two kinds : (1) that which proceeds indepen- 
dently ; (2) that which has resort to vehicles, &c. Each, again, is of three 
kinds : (i) that pertaining to the gods ; (ii) that pertaining to monsters • 
and (in) that pertaining to human beings. The preceding ones arc 


\ cuoni and. prowess, 
1 is strength of intelli- 
is all these is equivalent 


insignificant 


Classification of 
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li-ib. .1110 army IS oi two kinns— one b own, and that belonf,diig 
to tlio allies. Each asain is of t wo kinds according as it is— (£} long stand- 
ing, or (u) newly recruited, and also as it is-(j) useful, or (ii) nsoleL. 

“19-20. (The army is of two kind.s): untrained or trained ; nmcered 
by tlie State or not ollicered by the Stale ; equipped by the state with 
arms, or supiilyiiig their own arms and ammunitions ; bringing their own 

vehicles or supplied with vehicles by the State. 

21. Ihe army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
good-will, one’s own army is liowever maintained by salary. 

22. riie vtaiila army is that which has been existing for many 
years, the sdi/y z-sfea, which is not that. 

23. The .s fra, efficient or useful army is that which is adept in 
warfare, the contrary is the mrara. 

24. The tiained army is that which is skilled in the vijuhas or 
military tactic.s, the opposite is the untrained. 

25. The gidmibhuta army is that whicli has oflicers of the State, the 
wjiihmhi is that which brings its own chiefs. 

2G. ihe dattmlm army is that which receives arms etc. from (he 

master, otherwise i.s tlie army which .supplies its own arms and missiles. 

27. The army regimented by the State, and the regiments formed 

among the solJieis liy them-selves ; likewi.se the army receiving convey- 
ances from the state (or not). 

*28. The Idnlts and people living in forests who are dependent on' 

their own resources and strength (belong to the latter class). 


Everybody requires assistants. 


iiiu unijui ur ^ OI TJie «tato, new, raw reernits 

s Two kinds of military reenu'tment arc described hero. The army of tlioState seem 
to have been divided into two classes : (1) the Standing army which mast Jxa vc been trained 
rogiioented or ollice red and manned by the Military Department of the State) am 

supplied with weapons and conveyaneos at State expense, (2) the national army o 
volunteers or the Militia which must necessarily bo raw recruits, untrained, nnregimentcc 
He, having their own captains and lieutenants) and responsible for their own arms, accont 
romente and conveyances. It wonld thns appear that the army that*'Wiohi? 
connected with the State, as it wore, through roots, or from the beginning, would corres- 
pond to the pormaneiit standing army of the kingdom, and the or new arms 

Improvised for the ocoasions to the national Militia enlisted by the methods oi 
conscription or voluntary service. , ♦ 

" It appears that the army of the State may bo recruited from indopcmterit foro^^^ 
tribos who do not ordinarily .acknowledge suzerainty of the neighlioaring ehiot They oi 
course bring their fighting apparatus# 



sus : ba - n 1 ti . 


'29-30, The troops left by, or captured fiom, the eueiny and placed 
among one’s own people as well as one’s own troops tampered with by the 
eueiny, should be regarded as inimical. 

31. Each is weak, and not at all a help. 

32-33. Strength of the physique is to be promoted in the interest 
of hand-to-hand liglits by means of tussles between peers, exercises 
parades and adequate food. ’ 

34-35. Tile long should promote the strength of valour and prowess 
by means of hunting excursions against tigers (and big games) and exer- 
cises among lieroes and valorous people with arms and weapons. 

3b-o7. Ihe strength of the army is to be increased by good pay- 
ments, that of arms and weapons by penances and regular exercises ; and 
that of intelligence by the companionship of (or intercourse with) peonle 
learned in Sastras. ^ 

M8-40. The king should so govern his life that the kingdom mav 
le permanent in his ow'ii dynasty through continuity of good deeds. So 
long as the kingdom continues in his family so long he is said to live 

41 Ihe kmg shorn have his infant,,’ four ti.nes the cavalry, hulls 

one-hfih of hiB liorse, camels ouMighth, elephants one-fourth of the camels 

chariots lialf of elephants, and cannon twice the chariots, 

with Sy tlie onoffly and seeds of disaSeotioii have been sowa amoua 

trust to be placed witli thorn. The disaffected army is as vood as th<^ r. * 

be ‘ disbonded ^ enemy s (aad slioold 

_ » liquals, peers, Rgs tug-of-war, hand-to-hand tussles. Muscular slmr cf . 

IS a desideratum foi? duels. iiu&cuiar strengtli 

3 In 11. 81-30 b'ukraehftryya has pointed out the proper metimfi nf i • a. 

.»». km,. o< „m.„y rky.,e.,, 

w: Mantras and penances are proscribed for warriors in tho 1,00 rv# • -i' 

in all Hindu Treatises on Polity Atharni Vt>i • <^f>njssilos and weapons 

houses of these military charms and incantatiolf 

vityoVmul“.";ttlS^^^^ or longc- 

loads to popularity of tho king and maikenance 0^^0 81" 

long.jrims the king hirasolf lives long through posterity. 

' proportion of tho constituents of tho Armv aecordino. f -v o t 

*0^ (Footsoldiers) ^ according to Sukmuiti : 

- ~ =4 ^ (Horse). 


fq (Bull) 

(Camel) 
m (llepliaiits) 

ITS? (Cbanot; 

(OaunoB i e., artillery) 


=1 ir|^ 
XM 


2 ’ 

Of , 
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.V U 1 iiur«e, a small amoant ot elephant forcp, oqua] num- 

ber of bulls aufl camels, but never elepliaiits in excess. 

*47-5:i. The ruler whose income is a Zae /jarsfta or one lakh of 

rupees shouia have every year one hundred reserve force of the same afie, 
well-accoutred and decently equipped with wea|)ons and missiles, three 
hundrod foots' )ldiers armed with lesser fire-arms or guns — eighty horses, 
one chariot, two larger iiro-arms or cannons, ten camels, two elephants,' 
two chariots, sixteen bulls, si.x clerks, and three councillors. 

^53-8. The ruler shouhl every month spend one thousand and five 
hundred rupee.s on contingencies, charities and personal wants, one 
hundred on the clerks, three hundred on councillors, three hundred on wJP. 


(1) Personal wants, enjoy laontis and eliaritios etc 

(2) 6 01 erks or Scribes . ... ... 

m S Cowieiliors 

(4) Family 

(5) Learalng and education 

(6) Horse ami Foot 

(7) Kleplmnts, Camels, Balls and Fire-arms 

(8) Savings 
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and children, two liundred on the men of letters, four thousand on tl. 
Jrorsemen, horses and infantry, four hundred on elephants, camels, bullj 

and fu-e-arins, and save the remaining one thousand and five hundred ir 
the treasury, ^ 

. should annually withdraw money from the soldier= 

for their accoutrements. 

_ “60-63. The chariot that is to be kept by the State should be made 
of iron easily movable by means of wheels, placed on a platform, provi 
dod with a seat for the driver in the middle, filled with weapons and 

77 “ ‘“,7" “P amnge.nei.te ior producing 

at Will, beanlitul to look at and f..,ni.,I.ed will, good lioii. 

4-01. Harmful elephants are those that have blue nahtesi 1 . 1 , 
tongues, curved tusks, or no tusks, wbo persist iL f ir p ' 
angiy moods, whose rut gushes out without any systematit order who 
stakelLoirKaclte who have lees than eighteen nails, and whoso 'laL 
touch and sweep the g.ound ; good elophante have llte oppoeil, altrihotel 
and ‘ °* Clothunts-Blmdm, Mandm, Mriga 

oolr elephant is known to be that which has tusks 

olouied like honey (^. <i., not pure white but yellowisbi, wliicli is strong 

ta limb! “ ‘’“P “d >'aa a«el 

, The d/andm e lephant m that which has a fat belly, lion-like 

There is anotlier item to bo noted in this sehodiilo 'ri.Vct 1 

Education. Patronage of Education and Promotion of Learning by me "T 

selioiarsinps, rewards, honorariums etc. are eomnnisorv items thof®.. ^ ^ 

.a. etatc-BMaete. Me. « l.tte,7r7 r.r ^ ^ 

income of the ruler. Hence there is a defmito provision for them in the < - oJ 7T 

ment or the normal Budget of the one lakh standard. * ^ disburso- 

' The soldiers have to pay for their own uniforms. Bat it appears that ihc et * • 
get these prepared and not to make the indivitluals responsible The sv!tr 
that of granting liveries and uniforms from the State in excimoo.!. f ^ be 

by the soldiers. They cannot purchase these things in the open 

^:-Tho tent on the chariot should bo foldable and portable if need I- 
may be convenient to regulate it according to the rays of the sun. ^ ^ 

s The science about elephants is highly .specialised in India. Hindu drivop^ i ^ • 

nary doctors are well up in the rules of elephant life. There are sll! , , “ 

them by which they can interpret the internal character of these ... , ® 

good or evil of the owner. aiid^^orebode 

' The celebrated four castes (^) are to be mot with in almnsf „ 

of classiacation. Of. the classiaeation of wood, trees, and boats 

* Byes flike ;thoso tof ^he lion, i. <?., wliich’turn towards ti.v. i , 

at intervals. . ■ ^ '‘“d the sides 
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cj’es, tliick skin, thick throat and thick trunk, medium limbs and along 
body. 

/3-/4. Ihc Mriga elephant is that which has small or short throat, 
tusks, cars and trunk, big eyes, and very short lips and genital organ, 
and is dwarf. 

‘75. The .Uis’ra elephant is that which has these charaetcrisics in 
mixture. 

®7h. The three species !}ave separate measiirements. 

77-78. In elephiint measurements one aitrjuln is ma<le by eight 
yatodaraii, and one luira or culjit is made by twenty-four anyidas. 

79-SO. In the Bhadra class the height or stature is seven cubits, 
the length is eight cubits, and circumference of the belly is ten cubits. 

“81. The Jiieasuremcnt of the Mandra and H/rfya species are succes- 
sively one cubit less than the preceding. 

'82. But it is mentioned by sages that the lengths of the Mandra 
and Ehndra class would be equal. 

'83-84. The best of all elephants is that which has long cheeks, 
eyebrows and forehead, has the swiftest speed, and has an.spicious marks 
on the body. 

'85. The horse measure is separate, as indicated by the ratio that 
live Vavas make one angula. 


;i iioii-clesci-ipt, incapable of being classilioil orspocific^d i 


^ The MlBra would thus be 
bcdoni^'ing* to a particular <ypo. 

Tbo relative proportions ol‘ limbs vary with the three classes. 

3 TilO liciglit of tlio Alaudra would tliiis bo five cubits, that of tJic mHga could bo five 
cubits. The length of tiio Mandra would be seven cubits, that of the Mriga would bo six 
cubits. The circumference of the belly of the Mamlm would bo nine cubits that of the 
rif/a would bo eight eiibitft. 

•• This is a special rule modifying that in the previous line. According to 1. 81 tho 
longthof the iiwif dm ought to be seven cubits, i.c., one cubit loss than that at " Bhadm. 
But by thi,s ruie the lengths are equal. So Mandra is eight cubits long. Therefore 

Mriga is to bo seven cubits not six as in L 81. 

The following measiirements are to be noted in 11. 77-82. 

(a) Elephant meas are 
•8 Yavas 
24 Angulas 


(h) Comparative statement of limbs : 


I Angnla, 
t Kara. 


Bhadra. 

7 karas 


Height 

liOiigth ... ... 8 

Circumference of belly ... W 

^ But these or marks have not been mentioned in the Troatiser 

In meaf.iiring IiorHcs people use a dilTerenfe standard from that used for elephants. 


Mandra, 
6 karas 
8 „ 

9 


M'piga. 

U hams, 

8 
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86-89. 1 lie best horse is tlmt whose face is twenty-four 
1 le good IS that whose face is thirty-six angulas. The medium 

tio„ „rth ““ ™ 

“ 91-95. The height is three times the 
length of the whole body from the 
ning or origin of the tail 

Ihe circiiniforenee 

the face, TJiese are the general rules of 
rate details 

"98-101 

the heel (hoof) is thr 
leg is twenty angu' 
the elbow are twenty 
the neck is thirty-e 
the back legs are less 


proper 


measure of the face. The 
^ crescent (top of tlie head) to the be<^in. 
IS four times the face together with its one-thtrd, 
of the belly is three angtiUs over and above three times 

, . . measurement of limbs. Elabo- 

aro being given below. 

In the horse of the twenty-eight-angula-faee, the height of 
as, the ankle-joint (fetlock) four angulas. the 
:nee is three angulas, the thighs to the end of 


' Goiioral remarks about the quality of horses 
S m 

The best horse has a face of 
The good „ 

The medium „ 

The lowest „ ^ 

* The Hmbs of the horses .are to hive a flved 

horse-measurement>s are 
Stature 
Length 

Clrc umferenee of 

3 ^ heel or hoof. from heel to ankle. 

angulas of four hands i.e., 20 angula 
elbow, here the joint which connects the tl 
Jtm back or hind. The back leg is thus twent 

« less than the face by ith and i of 
about ?8-7*S or 18 angulas, 


proportion with the face. Ordinary 


», + B angulas. 
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' lOu-lOG. From the end of the neck to the origin of the genital organ 
the measure is equal to tliat of the neck. From there to the end of tlic 
vertebral column the space is one-half and one-sixth of tlie face. 

107-108. Ihe tail is half the face, the genital organ likewise, the 
testicles arc lialf the tail and organ. The ear is .six angulas long, may he 
four or five angolas also. 

lOJ-llO. llie circiunlerence of the heel or hoof is one angnla in 
addition to half the lace. That ol the portion just above is half of this, 
that of the legs is likewise. 

lU-l 13. The circuinterenco of good thighs is eleven angnlas accord- 
ing to the masters. The oircuiuferencc of the back thighs is three times 
one-sixth. The outer aspect of the hind thigh and leg is to look like a 

curved bow. 

114-115. Tlie circuinfcreiice of tlic hock at ilie ankle-joint is nine 
angnlas. The circiirafereucc of the hind h-gs is equal to that of tlie 
fore-legs. 

116-117. Space between two thiglm is one angnla. Breadth or 
width of the neck on which the hair grow.s is one and a half angnla. 

118-110. The mane should loe made to grow beiiutifully downwards, 
to the extent of one cubit, from the space between the crown and the end 

of the neck. 

120-122. The hair of the tail is one and a half cubit or two cubits. 
The length ol the cars IS seven, eight, nine or ton angnlas, their width 
is three or four angnlas. 

123-125. The neck is neither fat nor flat but like that of tlie peacock. 
Ihe ciicuinfeionce (d the foreiieck is owo imishti or four angnlas in addi- 
tion to the face. Tlie circumference of the origin of the nock {La., 
where it comes out from the body) is twice the face niiiuis ten angnlas. 

I2I1-I27. The good breast i.s one-third less than the f..cc. The 
circumference of the forehead over the eyes is eight angnlas in addition 
to the face. 

_ 128-i2!J. The circumference of the face at the nose below the 
eye is equal to the face iniim.s one-third. 

loO-lul. Iho width of the eye is two angnlas, their leiigl.li is three 
angnlas. Or the width two angnlas and a half and the length is four 
angulas. 

132. The space lietvveen two thighs is one-third face. 

133. The space between the two eyes is one-fifth of the face. 

■ Bm end of the vertoteal eolamn. p- of 28 
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Heel or Hoof... 
Anklejoint ... 
Fore leg 
Knee 

Fore thigh ... 
I'high to nock 
Hind legs ... 
Hind thighs 
Neck 


angiilas. 


(6) Lengths. 


Hock 
Body 

F roin organ to end of vertebral 
Tail 

Genital organ 
Testicles ... 

‘ Far 

Mane or Hair of neck 
Hair of tail ... 


angulas. 


colmnti 


or5 ,, 
1 cubit 
or 2 cubits 
3 or 4 anguias, 


134. The space between two ears is likewise, &s well as the space 

between an eye and an ear. 

133. The space between two heels, when the horse is standino- 
erect is equal to the length of the ear. 

'136-7. The space between two eye-pupils, space between two eyes 
as well as the space between the nose and the eye are one-third of (tip 
hind thigh. 

138-0. The upper lip is one third of the face. The space be- 
tween two nostrils is one-ninth of the same. 

140. The body (from back to breast) is half of human height, and 
is equal to the breast at the end of the vertebral column. 

141. The breast hangs low at the origin of the arms to the extent 
of one-fourth of the face. 

142-3. The space between the arms at the breast is known to be 
one-sixth of tlie face. The lower lip is an augula and a half hif^h 
together with the jaw. , . 

144. That horse is beautiful which has a high neck and low 

back. 

14u-7. If an image is to be made, the appropriate pattern or model 
^^^uld be always placed in front. No image can be made without a 


‘ or liincl thigh is 28 angulas. Th'e spaeo therefore is ab^t 9 an^iil^^r 
M'hc following arc the moasuremonts given in II. 96-144. The typo taken is that 
whoso face Ls 28 angulas, i. c. the lowest species. 

(a) Heights 
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model. So the artist should frame the limbs after meditating on the 
horse and linding out the measurements and attributes of horses in 

ilie manner indicated above. 

14!)-n;3. Tlie horse with divine attributes or excellent liorse is that 

wliich lias a beardless face, beautiful, smart and high nose, long and high 
neclc, sliort belly, heels and ears, very swift speed, voice like the cloud 
and the gander, is neither very wicked nor very mild, has good form and 
(toloiir and beautiful circular rings of feather. 

154-5.5. Circular hair-rings or feather-rings are of two kinds— those 
turning leftwards or rightwards, full rings or partial rings, small rings 


or large rings. 


'150-57. The liair ring that turns leftwards is auspicious in the 


angula. 


(c) Circtmferences, 

h Heel ... ... ... 1^5 angiilas. 

2. Anklejoiiit ... ... ... ... 7.| 

8. Fore leg ... ... ... ... 71 

4. Fore tliigli ... ... ... ... ^ 

5. Hind tliigli ... ... ... ... gg 

0. Hoek of the aiiklejoint ... ... ... 9 

7. Hind log ... ... ... ■ ... 7-.1- 

8. Forepart of nock ... ... ... 32 

9. End of neck ... ... ... ... 40 

10. Bkireiicad ... ... ... 30 

It* B'aec at the nose below the eye ... ... 19 

(d) DistnnceSf hrmtUh^ ivldth^ or iipact\ 

1, Between two thigh ,s at tlio back ... ... ... ) angula 

.."I* The neck on which hail* grows ... ■ ||.. . . ■ Y ' ■ 

8. Bar ... ... ... ... 3 or 4 

,4. ,, Breast .... ... ..... 'HI ' ' 

5. Byo ... ... ... ... 2 or 2’ ” 

'. 6. . Between ...two thighs ' ■ .... . . .' 

” ft 

..V, - 7* .Between: 'two eyes ' «*»■■■■ 5 ■■ 

. 8„ Between two ears ... '■ 3 ■ 

9. Between eye and ear ... ... ... ... B 

10. Between two heels. ... ... 0^ 7 

11. Between two pnpils of eyes ... ... 9 

12. Between two eyo brows ... ... ... 9 

18. Between eye and nose ... ... ... ... 9 

14, Between two nostrils ... ... ... 9 

16. Between arms at breast ... ... ... 4 

10, Lower lip ... ... ... ... ... || 

17. Upper lip ... ... ... ... ... g ” 

18. Between back and breast ... ... 1 1 cnbits, 

> If tho liair-rings have a rightward direction in female horses, the roault is 
inaaspicions. So if a male horse has hair-rings which turn leftwards tlie result is not 
satisfactory, 

4 


2 or 2| 


6, 7, &c 
... 9 
... 9 
9 

a 

... 4 
... li 
... 9 
1 1 cnbits. 
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feinalo liorse, and that which turns riglitwards in the i 
tlie contraiy. 

158. Their results vaiy with the directions in wliicl 
C- 9; downwards, upwards or oblique. 

'159-61. The auspicious marks made of hair or feat 
wheel, mace, lotus, altar, seat of meditation, palace, gate, 
of water, white mustard seeds, garland, fish, dagge’r'ind’ 
102-63. Those horses are the veiy best which hav 
shapes on the nose-tip, the forehead, throat and head. 

I 04 - 0 a. Those are good horses which have these h 

breast, neel^, shoulder, waist, nave, belly and the front of 
100-07, The purnaharsha horse is that which has 


known 


‘ If the feathers or hairs on the body of hors 
known to belong to the objects mentioned l.ore ii 
happy. It tlins appears that the marks on the horse’s 
mx s may be of any sbapo aad size. 

(1) Seat of meditation, (2) white nmstard .seed, 


assmno some such siiapes as aro 
?hovod the proprietor will bo 
need not all be circular, The 
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188-8U. ^ llie horso that has one hii-ge mark on tlio throat is known 
as Ghlntamoni aiul leads to the realisation of the desired objects. 

IJO. ihc horse.s that liavG marks on the forehead and the throat 
are known as Sidhj, and give increase and game. 

h)l-2. II the horse has marks in the moutli or at the end of the 
belly, it is sure to get death or causes ruin of the master. 

19u-95. 1 ho marks that are on the knees give the trouhlcs of life 
abroad. That on the genital organ causes loss of victory and beauty. 

That on the end of the vei'tobral column means destruction oitrivarqa i.e. 
every thing. ' ’ ' 

lOG-97. i ho horse that Jias a mark on the orgin of the tail is 
ruinous and known as Dhnmnhelu. The horse that has a uiark on the 
reclum, the tail and the end of the vertebral column is known as the 
Kritania. 

200-2. Tae marks are always bad if they aro on eyes, jaws, cheeks, 
lu-oast, throat, upper lip, kidney, waist, knee, genital organ, hump of the 
hack, navel, right waist and right foot. 

203-O. The marks are good if they are on the throat, the back, lower 
lip, space between ear and eye, left \vaist, sides, thighs, and fore legs. 

206-7. Two marks on the forehead with space between indicate 
good and aro like the sun and the moon. If they overlap they give 
medium residts, but if they are too contiguous they aro evil. ' 

208-9. Three marks on the forehearl with space between them ono 
being on the top are indicative of good. But two marks very contiguous 
to each other are inauspicious. 

2 10. Three triangular marks ou the forehead are the causes of grief. 

21 1. One mark in the middle of the throat is very auspicious'^ and 
IJi'cveuts all harms. 

212. On the leg the dowiurard mark is good, on the forehead the 


(?)213. A Satapadi wliich is turned backward is not all regarded as 
inauspicious. 

214-15. The mark on the back of the genital organ or the nipple 
is bad. That near the ear also is bad. 

210. If the horso has a mark on one of the upper sides of the neck 
it is called Ekarashmi. 

217. The liorse that has an upward tnark on the leg is disparaged 
as the uprooter of posts. ■ ' 
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iHehorsethatlias both good and evil marks is known to be 
medium. ^ 

^ *219. The horse that has five white marks on the face and four 
legs IS known as Panehakahjdna. The one that has in addition to these 
three marks on the breast, neck and tail is known as Ashtamangala. 

220. The Shydmahanm horse is that wlrich lias one colour throughout 
the body but has ears coloured shydma i.e , greenish. II that one colour bo 
white the horse is sacred and deserves to be ivorshipped. 

223. The horse is known to be /ayamaupaZo which has eyes like 
miduryya gem. 

224. The horse may be worshipped, whether of one colour oi- of 
variegated colour, provided it is beautiful. 

225. The horse with black legs as well as that with one white lerr 
are disparaged. 

226-28. The rough, grey coloured as well as ash-coloured horses are 
also despised. The horns with black roofs of mouth, black tongues 
black lips, as well as those which are throughout black but have white 
tails are deprecated. 

^ 229-31. Those horses are good which run with legs thrown from 
a height, whose movements are like those of tigers, peacocks, ducks parrots 
pigeons, deer, camels, monkeys and bulls. ’ ’ 

232-33 If the horse-man does not get tired by riding a horse even 
alter over-feeding and over-drinking, the gait of the horse is known to 
DG cxcGilent, and tliG hors© is also very good. 

_ 234-30. The horse that has one very white mark on the foreliead 
but IS throughout coloured otherwise is known as dala hhanji, the man 
who has such a horse is looked down upon. 

aspecf’ if the horse has a decent 

238. The horse that is strong, has good gait, is well-formed and not 
%^ery wicked is much appreciated even if defiled by hair-marks. 

work '^Buf d continued absence of 

t. r ^^'f^essive work the horse grows lean and emaciated 

by d.BeaK. W,tl.™, bearing boriee the l,o,ee beeoe.ee unfit fo. 
woik. Wiftout food it,l.ecomes sickly, b„t mtli eaicessive feeding it 
conl^te d,sease. 1, „ ,Le good or bad qualifications of tbe trainer fha 
give tlie horse good or bad gait. ‘ 

^*^*^1* “'‘"y ansplcious 

Some comiDonplacp observations about food. fiYn..n?<r« r,. ■ . 
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241-45 The good trainer is he who moves liis legs below tlio 
knees, keeps Iiis body erect, is fixed in bis seat, and liolds tlie Inidlo 

nnifonnly. 

^210 4 7 , The good trainer sliorilcl stri ke tlie horse at the proper place 
by whips mildly and not too severely but with medium pressure. 

248-50. He should strike the horse at the sides if it iicighs, also 
at the sides if it slips, at the ear if it shies, at the neck if it goes asO^ay, at 
iJh? spac^o hcMweeii the arms if angry, at tlie belly if absent-mindetl 

251. The liorse is not struck at any other place by experts. 

252-54. ( )r one sliordd strike the liorse at the breast if it be terrified, 

at the neck if it neighs, at the posterior if it slips, at the mouth if going 
astray, at the tail if it be angry, at the knees if it be absent-minded. 

2o5-57. One should not strike the horse very often or at the wrong ' 
place. Ohie adds to the defects of the horse by striking it at the wrong 
time and place. Those defects exist so long as the horse lives. * 

258. One should ovei'power the horse by whips, should never 
ride a horse witlioiit a whip. 

^259. The good horse sliould go one hundred dhami in sixteen 
iivUrds, 

200- Horses are inferior according as their speed is lo^Ycr (than 
the rate defined above). 

2(!l4j‘h Tlu) ciixdo that is to bcMiuide for training the horse is of 
the highest class if one thousand eAi!/)asoiii cireinviforene 
half that sizc^ ; inferior if Indf that, small if only one luindred dhanu,H in 
size, and very small if half that. 

^204-()5. riie trainer should daily increase the movement or speed 
of the horse by exercises within the circular ring in siudi a way that 
it can run one hundred yojanas in a day. 

260-07. (.)ne should ride the horse in the morning and evening in 

October and November, winter and spring, in the evening in summer, 
in tlie morning in autumn. 

268. One should not use the horse in tlie rainj^ season nor on un- 
even grounds. 


at the proper place. The proper places are incntlonccl below. 

2 Gullits. 100 dhanas make 400 cubits or 200 yards. 

. iJirw*' a period of time. 10 mlitras-=4 seconds. 

r. 10 m4fcriss=a ~.li as 6. 4 seconds. 

10 

^ ill 1 liour^ about 04 miles. The rate seems to bo cxa|?jvr!ralf?d. 

* %5rf! -4 miles, 100 Yojanas make 400 'miles. Out how does tfijs rate tally with thfit 
given in I* 250 ? 


1 
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269. The appetite, strength, prowess and health of tlie Imr^o 
promoted by well-regulated movements. 

2,0-71. Ihe horse that has got fatigue through work should 
given a slight stroll for sometime, then should be fed upon suo'ur 
powdered grains inixedwith water. 

f should be given peas or grains, mdsJia mu 

both dry and wet, as well as well-cooked meat. 

274. One sliould not use tlie whip 
wounded. 

275-78. In tlie interest of its streng 
and salt just after work before the saddle 
llion when the sweat has disappeared 
the horse should bo relieved of its fittings 

279-80. TJie horse should be ] ’ 

limbs have been rubbed, and carefully tended with 
and foods. 

281. Wines and juices of forest or wild animals take 
defects of horses. 

282. The horse should be made to take milk, ghee 
powdered grains. 

283-84. If the horse be made to carry burden just i 
food «n(l drink, It soon contracts coughs ami gasps and otl.er . 

^bo-bf). Jiarley and pea constitute the best food bn- h, 
and niasuHlitha are good, iramjraiid mumj, are inferior stiilf 
_ *287-88. The movements of horses are of six kinds- f/ 

ditu, dhaurUaka, mlgita ; each 1ms it own cliarac 

■ 1 rr 'i • to be that which is very 

m,tkt rf whch n horn woukl get p,.zd«l it ep„„ea will, the h, 

. , ."f , movement of horses is known 

m whiA the horse contracts its forelegs and runs with rapid lei 

it' mi “o^'ement is that with sliort leaps but 

movement is that in which the liorsc le, 
the four legs like the deer. 

295-96. The dhauritaka movement is rapid movement with uncon- 
tiacted legs very useful in drawing chariot. 

2»7-98 The valgita „mveme.,l is that in which the horse ran= 

“emWing. P«ock. a„d half tl,; 

> Several coautry^;^h;;;^l7pttj3 

rhogo technical terms arc beiiia oxniained bnl OW. 


tilt:, iiuibu wiiouiu oe given 
Idle and fittings are brougiit down, 
red and it lias stood calm and quiet 
mgs and reins. 

made to stroll in the dust after its 
baths, drinks 


water and 
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2S)9-300. Til bulls the circumference of tlio Ijclly is four limes tliai 
of 1 , 1)0 face, the lieiglit or stature togetlier with the hump is ihroe tiiucf 
the face and the length is tlirce times and a half of the face. 

301. The bull that is seven talus in height is appreciated if possess- 
ing all these attributes. 

is neither idle nor wicked but a good beast 
has a well-formed body and a good back, is thf 


.302-3. The bull that 
for carrying burdc 
best of all. 

.304-5. I’hc camel that is strong- 
tMas in stature, carries burden and 
appreciated. 

.300-7. The age of one hundred years is the maximum for men 
and elephants. 

.307. The young age of both men and elephants extend.s up to 
tlio twentieth year. 

o08-J. Ihe niidille age of man extends uji to the sixtieth year, 
that of elephants to the eightieth. 

310-1. The maximum age of horses is tldrty-fonr years. That 
of bulls and camels is twenty-five j'ears. 

^ *312-3. The young age of horses, bulls and camole extends up to 

the fiftii year. Tlieir middle ago extends up to tho sixteenth ycai-, old 

since tlien. ■ ’ ■ 

314. The age of both bulls and horses is to ho known from the 
growth and cnhmr of tee! h. 

‘3lu-2i'. In the firs! year of hoi-ses six white teeth grow. Tn tho 
second year the lower teeth gel black and red. In (bo tliinf year Jiotli the 
front (cetb become l)laek and this goes on (ill tlic sixth, year. Tn tlie fourth 
year the tw*) teeth by tho side of the two front teeth are replaced by new 
(cetb. Ill the liffh ycui- the last two (molar) teeth arc replaced amf these 
blacken from the sixth year. 


as a good face, is nine 
thirty yojanus a day, is 


1 !ic follow infc (jtililc theso (li.stiiicttoiLs lictwccu fclio Viwiou.s jiorlods of life, 
I is. youtti, m.Tnhood, old age, a.s portainiiig to mon, olcphants, &c. 

Maximum ago. Youth. 

Mai) ... ... 100 years 20 yearn 

Bleiihaiit ... ... lOO „ 20 „ 

Ilorso ... ... ... 84 „ 6 

Ball ... ... ... 26 „ 6 „ 

Camel ... ... ... 25 „ 5 „ 

^TIuis in tho course, of five years tho whole dental structure of horses is replaced 
With tho replacement of tho natal teeth iiifanoy is closed and middle ago begins. 


Middle ago. 
60 years 
80 „ 

16 „ 
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321-24. The teeth gradually yellow from the iiiutl 
whiten from the twelfth year, become transparent like glas 
fifteenth j'ear, have the hue of honey from thn eighteent] 
of conch from the twenty-first year. Tire last continues till 
fourth. 

'325. Since twenty-fourth year the teeth get loose and 
and begin to fall down in threes. 

320-27. The horse that has attained full age gets tin 
rows on the upper lip. The age Is to be considered low in pr 
tlie rows are less. 

^ o28-29. Tlie bad horses are those that throw kicks, m 
with lips, shake their backs, tend to go down into water, sudi 

in the midst of a movement, lie down on the back, move bad 
leap up. 

330. As well as those that have snake-like tongues, the 
bears, and are timid in character. ’ 

=331. The horse that has a mark on the forehead clisfigi 
minute blot (of another colour) is depreciated, as well as that u 
asunder the rones. 


separated 


The chaiigo.s in colour of horse's tooth as indicated in 11. 315-26 arc given below 
Age 

Colour. 

1st year ... 

. „ '*• — ... white. 

2nd year ... 

„ , ’*■ ”* -• black and red. 

Srd year—Gth year ... 

pf-h ft*.! * * black, 

i)tli*-9t!i year 

9tli'— 12tli year ... •••black, 

I2th-I5th year ... .... "■ 

■■■ ■■■ ■■■■■ white"'"'''"''' 

15th — 18th year 

18th— 21st yoar ... ... ' " 

21st-24th year ... ... ’ 

1 '** •*. conch, 

heso are some of the vicious habits of wiokod horses. 

1? hole in tho iSrew (mark) on the lira (forehead! Thn hnin i 

oote.. a, L?: 
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*33f>-37. Every two years the teeth get black, yellow, white, red and 
conch-like in order. Then their looseness ^an-d fall coinmeiice, 

338, The age of camels also has to be understood from considera- 
tions like these. 

339-40, Tlie liook witli two mouths, one for movement forward and 
the other loi* movcuient backward has to be used in controlling the do 
pliant The driver should use this instrumeiit for regulating the movc- 
inoiits of the aniinah 


341-44. [Description of the bridle or reins]. The horse is to bo 
con trolled by sucJi a bridle. 

^345. The bull and the camel liave to be governed by strings with 
which the nose can be pulled. 

346, An instrument witli seven sharp teeth is to be used in 
cleansing (or rubbing) these animals. 

347-48. Men as well as bea*sts liave to be always governed b^' ade- 
quate punish meiits. The soldiers have to be controlled by special methods 
not by fines. 


Bl3,clx colour itists for two years. As all tlio tcctli ^ot finatlly replaced in eight years, 
the colour changes up to the 18th 5 *ear (2 years for every colour). 

2 In II. 77-f;38 we have been supplied with studios of animals for domestic as w*e11 as 
military use. The eleboratc details about their size, shape, proportion of limbs, 
feeding, training, age, movements, medical treatment etc. though not quite relevant in. a 
treatise on purely political subjects, arc however called for according to the scope of the 
siibjoct-niattcr which the autlior has taken up for himself. Suknauiti is a very comprelion- 
sivo wo.rk as ail Hindu social and human treatises arc. As such it deals with all matters 
that directly or indiiwtly concern the main subject, uw., the promotion of human and 
social wc3li-boing. i 

The whole sub-section on the Animal— Force of the Military Department of the State 
gives a concrete picture of the exact manner in which the War ostabllsliment 
is governed. The various sciences and practical arts connected with the life-Jii story, 
habits, habitats, food, diseases, oxtornal and internal characteristics have all been 
laid under contribution, and the account is incidentally suggestive of the vast know- 
ledge of the animal world that the Hindus displayed in the specialised treatises, 
if any, on the animals. Zoology, Veterinary Science, at any rate, their practical, as- 
pects must have been Jiighly developed, thus testifying to the genius of the Hindus 
for the inductive sciences of the pliysioal, objective world. Some of these Biological 
treatises of the Hindus c. g., those on elephants, -plants etc. have already aequired 
coloborlty in comioction with Ayurveda. In order that full, justice may bo done to 
the achievements of the Hindu sages in physical sciences those specialised treatises 
have to be odite# and published. Works like Bukraniti can only suggest and i'adicato 
tlio lines of Inquiry by pointing to or hinting at theoxisteneo of Hindu scientific works of a 
really technical character dealing with animals, minerals, and vegetables of the earth. 

® The instruments by wliich the animals arc governed in their movements are the hook, 
the bridle and the strings* 
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349-50. The horses and balls are well he 

the camels and elephants in forests, the foot soldiers 
places. 

351. The ruler should stati 

’352-53. 'I’he elephant, the 
beasts of burden in the descend 
conveyances except in the r; 

354-55. The ruler shoul 
ap’ainst an insignificant enemy, 
recruits even though they 

“356-57. The nntj-ained, ii 
bales of cotton. The wise should 
warfare. 

’358-59. The weak ones desert the fields w 
But the^strong ones, whoare capable of .causing 

360-61. The man who has no valour cannot 
le has a vast array. Can be stand the eiieray witl 

302-03. The valorous man however can ove- 
a small but well-trained army. What can he not ' 
army (at his back) ? 

_ 364-65. The king should proceed against th 

wg or old, trained and ellicieut troops. Tlie voter 
to leave the master even at the point of death. 

366-67. Alieaatiou(ofsoldiers) iscauscd by h 
of wages, threats, and constant life and work in for 

308-60, Since there can be no success if the 
one .should always .study the causes of (!i«affect 
nrmy belongmg to oneself ami also to the enemv 

370-71. The king should always by glits 
<ilionation or disaffection among the enemy’s troops. 

372-73.^ One sbould satisfy the very powei 
and humiliation, serve the strong ones by honours 
weak ones by wars. 


oil oneliuiidred soldiers at every mjana 

camel, tl.c bull, the horse are excellent 

i«g order. Carnages are the best of all 
'ainy season. ^ 

cl never proceed with a small army even 

Ihe wise should never use tlio very raw 
are m great numbers. 

nefficient and the raw recruits are all like 

' t^’em to other tasks besides 


even if 


enemy with the stand- 
1 army does not desire 


previous ones are superior to the succecdin, 
a is a very strong advice against the u,so of ra 
Uor the occasion) in any warfare, oven if the 
I to do qnite contrary to what one is o.xnec 
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_ '374 He Kliould win over tlie erjualsby alliance or friendship and 
snbjngiiie all by flie|i()]icy of separation. 

_ 37o. 4'here is no f,thor means of subjugating the foe except bv 

cn.iiR]n£( flisafToriirm ainon^’ ilioir soldicrB, 

••■u b-r7. One sli.ndd follow nft/ or the moral rules so long as one 
IS powerful. People remain friends till then ; just as the wind is the 
friend of (ho burning-tire. 

3/S-7!), Deserters from the enemy should not be jdaecd near the 
mum army. They have P* be employed separately (in ather works) and 
in wars should lie used first. 

3S0. 'I’lio allies’ troops may ])e placed in the front, at the back 

or tlie wing'R, 

381-S2. Ai^Hra is that which is thrown or cast down by means of 
charms, machines or fire. 8Vi.5/ra is any other weapon, e.p., sword, dagger, 
kunta ttc. ' > . 

'383-85. Aslva is of two kinds, charmed or tubular. The king 
wlio desires victory should use tubular where the charmed docs no^t 

exist, together witli the sadras. 

380-87. People expert in military instruments know of diverse 
agencies named o.«tra.9 and sastms varying according to short or large 
size and fhe nature and mode of tlie sharp edges. 

388. 3’lic naliha (tubular or cylindrical) mlra is known to b© of 
two kimls according In largo or small size. 


' itef iir ct soi>rir;itiou liy wbiefi the lu'iny is alienated with the ruler, tJio pc<u)lo 

estranged from the sovoroigii, (he friends got rivalries Ac. is the most powerful weapon 
to he used by a king. It is the universal engine for overpovvoring enemies and con- 
trolling friends and neutrals. The advice given in these lines is too obvious. 

^ Tho great question who! her M ight should follow Right or Right Miglit has over been 

debatable. Id all qiie.stions of practical politics, adaptation to the onviroiimout in order 
to promote the intoro.sts of oue’.s own national ciiitnre, and the employment of alUhosc 

n.eaus wiiich lead to that are tho recognised maxims of statesmen. So that the doctrine 
of Maohiavelli about Political Morality is, after all, tho only certain and univer.sal truth 
Sukrflch4ryya>s advice that Right or iMorality shines well only when and as long as there 
is might, just as wind blows vehement only when and as long as the fire is burning power- 

fnll.V, finds its connterpart in all doctrines of political ‘ expediency ’timt have been preached 

in the world in various gni.ses siiioo time inmiemorial. In order that you may attract 
fiionds and display your morality you must be powerful. In other words. Might is the 
Right. SukranUl has never advocated tiie principles of nniversal truth and absointo 
morality. Tho.so depend on the exigencies of circumstances, tho solo standard always 

l>elng tlio |>romati«)n of social well-being. 

» Tlio iostTOiiieiit whieli hm a fciilm ov cylinder niechamcal ■ 
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389-94. Tlie short or small ndlika 
to be used by infantry and cavalry, having an 
straight (perpendicular) hole at the origin (' 

(two cubits and a half), a sharp point (tila) both 
(muzzle) and at the origin, which can be used in marki 
whicli has fire produced by the pressure of a machine 
and powder at the origin has a good wooden 
has an inside hole of the breadth of the 
in the interior and has a strong rod. 

*395-96. The instrument strikes distant 
bamboo or bark is thick and hollow and the balls 
39^-99. The large nalika is that which hr 
origin or breech, and according to its movements, 
the aim, has a wooden frame and is drawn 
leads to victory. 

^400-404. Five pdas of suvarahi salt, 
pala of charcoal from the wood of ar 
manner that prevents the ( 
to be purified, powdered, and * ’ 
olsnuhi, arha and garlic, then dried 
sugar. The substance is g 
'405-406. Six or four 
preparation of gunpowder 
'407 408. 


IS the cylindrical instrument 
oblique ihorizontal) and 

(breech), the length of five 
I at the forefront 
dng the objective, 
, contains stone 
handle at the top, (butt) 
middle finger, holds gunpowder 

objects according as the 
are long and wide, 
as a post or wedge at the 
, can be pointed towards 

on carriages; if well used, it 

one pala of sulphur, and one 

and other trees burntin a 

^escape of Smoke e.p., in a closed vessel have 

-.-d mixed together, then dissolved in the juices 

J up by heat, and finally powered like 
gunpowder. ^ .ijxv 

• parts of sumreU salt may also be used in the 
Sulphur and charcoal would remain the same 
s are made of iron with . • . , ‘ 


m swnoa, handle, gniipowdor, 
middle finger can penetrate it. space with 

bamboo or bark. It seems that the 
But c/. 11. 400-10. Distance or of the aim depends' 
diameter of the instrument. 

’ Hero is the description of a cannon. 

The chemical composition of gunpowder is g 
which keeps the Smoko insldo.-Is it the p 
The proportion of the constituents 
®alt ... ... 5 parts 

Sulphur ... 1 part 

Charcoal ... ipa^t 

The above mixture -f juices of plants give the 

‘S another preparation. The substance 

Sait to bo Totsod Tarios. 

'•It appears the iron balls are made for cannon, 


object. 

0 same, but the quantity of 
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40J-410. The ndlastras may be made of iron or of some other 
metal, have to be nibbed and cleansed daily and covered by armed men. 

‘411-10. Experts make gunpovrders in various ways and of white 
and other colours according to the relative quantities of constituents: — 
chaieoal, sulphur, suvci^'chi, stones, licivitnl, load, lihvjul, iron filings, 
camphor, indigo, juice of sarala tree, tfe. 

41()-17. Tlie balls in the instruments are flung at the aim by tfie 
touch of fire. 

418. ^ The instrument has to be first cleaned, then the gunpowder has 
to be j)ut in, then it is to be placed lightly at the origin of the instrument 
by means of the rod. Tlien the ball has to be introduced, then the gun- 
powder at the ear. Fire is next to be applied to this powder, and the ball 

is j) rejected towards the objective. 

422-23. The arrow is to be two cubits in length and to be so arrang- 
ed that it can pierce tlie object when flung from the bow-string. 

424. The mace is to be octagonal fin shape), to have a strong 

handle, and bigli up to the breast. 

425. I he 'pattisha is long as the human body, has sharp edges on 
both sides, and a handle. 

426. The ckaihava is slightly curved and four an^ulas in width. 

427. The kHmvapranla is high to the navel, has a strong first, and 
the lustre of the moon. 

12S. The dagger is four cubits, has a rod as the handle and is 
edged like the razor. 

429. The hinta is ten cubits flat and lias a handle like sanhu or 

■■stick. ' 

“430. Tlie wheel is six cubits in cirumference, has razor-like edge 

and a good centre. 

431. Tlie pnsha is a rod three cubits long, with three sharp needles, 

and an iron rope. ’ 

432-33. The havaehu oi' armour is the protection for the upper limb, 
has the helmet for covering tlie head, is made of iron sheet about the thick- 

ness of wlieat. 

434. The haraja is a strong arm that is made of iron and has a keen 

edge. 

dusts or fllings powdera of iron. as tlio parts ^ 

tlio C0ii.^titu6i)ts arc equal to, loss or greater than, (the flxod proportion). 

® Tlio IS wiilrlotl from felio ^ or eeatre. * 
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4i)5-o7. I he king who is pro\dded with good snpi^lies, is endowec 
with the ‘six atf,ribntes ’ of Statecraft, and equipped with sufficient arms 
and aitimunitions, should desire to fight. Otherwise he gets misery and 
dethroned from the kingdom. 

'438-39. Tlie affair that two parties, who have inimical relations with 
caeli otlier, nndcrta,ke by means of arms to satisfy their rival interests is 
known as warfare. 

^ 440-41. f he warfare is that iu which charms are used, the 

(hum. that in whicli the mechanical instruments are used, the human 
waiiare tliat in which .ws'pras and hands are used. 

_ 442-3. Tiiero may be a fight of one with many, of many with many, 
of one with one, or of two with two. 

444-45. liio ruler who wants to fight should carefully consider the 
season, the region, the enemy’s strength, one’s own strengtli, the four- 
fold policy and the sis attributes of Statecraft. 

446-48. The autumn, hemanta (October £ 
are the best seasons for warfare. The sprii 
the summer. In the I’ainy reason war is not at 
desirable then. 

“449-50. Wlien the king is well provid 
monts and master of a sufficiently strong army, t 
and forebod('r of good. 

**401. If very urgent hnsiness firise these. 

452. One should place the Lord of the uu 
going out on an espeditionj. 

o 1 oi‘ season in cases created by 

tim kilJing or cows, women and Brclunans. 


■y reepnre- 
.-inspiring 


15s «.u cioLucd. -Ifie conditions Of warfare are the following-(l) two parlies 

inimical to each other, (2) furtherance of some ends, (3) use of arms. 

The idea, is that no eonsicloratiou of time need detaiu the man who is sure of l,i« 

position and strength as regards troops and supplies. ^ ^ 

Bvce if oth^pwiso the time he goocl for war i p If tiiA ^ t 

look to more important and pressing business at home. Thus in 11 449 51 Ijl 
IS advocating the theory that tho mauls the maker of his time Im should ® 

Zatr eonsidor^ioii; of scasoj wa*::: 

* Here, again, tho physical considerations of Hmr. ,.,/i , - 
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'4;)4-;jr). That, country is excellent in whidi there nre l';icililics ii.r 
file )v\£;ii]ar parade and exercises of one’s own soldiers at the propt'r lime 
Lut tliere are noiio foi- tliose of the foe. 

4.)(i-57. I hat country is said to be good whieli provides ef|nal 
ladlities for military exercises to the troops of both parties in acmitest. 

“-lo.S-rii). TJiat region is the worst is whidi the enemy’s trooj.s -el 
ample grounds for parade and exercise but ones’ own troops got nmio. 

400-111 . If the enemy’s army bo onethird less than one’s own troops 
or untrained, mdlident and raw recruits, the circumstances wouM lead 

■ tu ■ sliCcesR* 

One’s own army that has been maintained as children and 
rewarded by gifts ami honours and is well supplied with war im.visions 
doo.s lead to victory. 

UOl-Gu. ^ The six attributes of statecraft are known tube peace, war, 
expedilion, hiking cover or besieging, 3-efnge, and diiplicily. 

_4GG-G7. Those actions by which the powerful foe liecomes fi-iemliy 
coiiiStitaito sandhi or treaty. Idiat should bo carefully 8t:ndio<!. 

4G8-G<.). Tliat is said to beriV/r«/ia or war by which the encmv is 
oppressed and subjugated. The king should study this witli ' his 
councillors. 

470. A V,hia is ex])cdiiion for the furtlierancc of one’s own obj, eis 

and destructioii of die fuiouiy’s interests, 

"471. All a^mia is said to be that from wliich onescif eun )«■ pro- 

t(*cted and tJie eiiciuy is destroyed. 

472. The d.^m!ia or refuge is said to be that by wbidi even ilm 

weak liecoines powerful, 

> Having awscrilK d (!,.■ in-npoi. time foi- waifaro Sukraehary.va i.s .Iv-elling u,.,7„T|k' 
i,att!dioI(ts or zones of miiitniT operations, in doing so ho is romai-hing "upon u,o 
pliysica! advantagos and disadvantages of various regions from the miiiiar\- Sfatidnoini 
That field ns certainly the lio.st whieh while giving oneself every possible vaiilage gremnd 

<leprivcR the ciieoiy of tlie saine. 

2 llavlogdascwbedtliCTO and to be considered by a inticr beibre eommeiieing 
oulitary operations, Sukrachiiryya is in llio following lines an aeeouni, at the fiofnts 

to be noted in nicasnring the strcnigth of tlie army or 

* mil. 464-05 Bukraeharyya Is deseribitig the twnT or six attidbatos of Ktatocrufi 
that have to be considered before beginning an expeditioii. 

^ Each of those h.vnm is being explained below. 

<■ TOW sornotiiing like ‘ lying in ambusii ’ or ‘ taking cover,' op perhaps he, sieging 

as dcserllKxl in 570— 711 &c* ' 
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’473. The du-aidheehMva is the stationing of one’s troops in several 
regiments. 

“474-75. When the king has been attacked by a powerful enemy 
and is unable to counteract him by any means, he should desire peace in a 
dilatory manner. 

=470-77. There is only one treaty or peace desired by people, 
that is gifts. Everything else besides alliance is a species of gifts, 

478-79. The aggressor never returns without receiving something 
because of l}is might, for without gifts there is no other form of peace. 

480. Gifts should be given according to the strength of the adversary. 
Service should even be accepted, or the daughter, wealth and property 
may be given away. 

481. In order to conquer enemies peace should be made even with 
one’s own feudatories. 

482-83. Peace should be made even with the midryas for (otherwise) 
they can overpower the ruler by attack. 

*484. Just as a cluster of bamboos cannot be destroyed if suiTounded 
by thick thorny trees, so the ruler should be like a bamboo surrounded 
by clusters. 

‘‘486-87. Peace should be made with the very powerful, war with 
the equal and expedition (aggression) against the weak ; but to friends 
should be granted refuge as well as residence in forts. 

488-89. The wise shoidd make peace with the powerful if there 
be danger, and protect oneself at the proper time if the foes be many. 

“490-91. There is »o precedent or rule that war should be under- 
taken wrth a powerful enemy. The cloud never moves against the current 
of the wind. 


Perhaps the object of this division into 


is not very powerful in number. 

» In 11. 474-85 we have what may be called the Li 
modern European treatises on International Law. 

s Every treaty takes one or other form of transfer of 
“ The feudatory chiefs and or barbarian races 
pared with the thorns surrounding a big tree which m 
chfiryya is advocating the expediency of converting tb( 
should make good use of these forces by concessions, gra 
times of emergency those may stand him in good stead 
impossiblo. What are generally ignored as insignificant 
by the statesmen as important sources of the State’s stren 
'Of. 1. 680 where two clases o are moutioned. 

' It is never safe to measure stronath with n. 
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492. Prosperity never desorts a man who Iraws down to the power- 
ful at the proper time, just as rivers never leave the downward coiu’se. 


’494-95. The king should never ti'ust the enemy even after con- 
cluding peace. Thus Indra killed Vritra in days of yore during tlio truce 
time. 

*496-97. One should commence warfare when one is attacked 
and oppressed by some body, or even only when one desires i)rospe- 
rity, provided one is well placed as regards time, region and army. 

498-500. The king should surround and coerce the ruler whose army 
and friends have been lessened, who is in the fortress, who has come upon 
him as enemy, who is very much addicted to sense-pleasures, who is the 

plimdei’er of people’s goods, and whose ministers and troops have been 
disaffected. 

501. That is known to be vigraha, any other thing is kalaha or 
mere quarrel. 

502-503. One with a small array should never undertake a vigraha 
or engage in war with a valorous man backed by a powerful army. If, 
however, that be done, his destruction is inevitable. 

*504, The cause of kalaha or quarrel or contention is the e.vclusive 
demand (of rivals) for the same thing. 

505. When there is no other remedy vigraha or war should be 
undertaken. 

*506-507. Yanas or expeditions are known by experts to be of five 
kinds — Vigrihya, Sandhdya, Samhhuya, Prasanga, and Upekshyd. 


508-509. The Vigrihya expedition is known by masters proficient in 
the subject to be that in which the army proceeds by gradually over- 
powering groups of enemies. 



’ 51?*? temporary cessation of hostilities, armistice or trace, during -which all mill- 

tary operations should cease. 


SukricMryya is not a believer in the words of treaties. He rather advises rulers 
to follow the mMioi that truces are to be kept only so long as it is coiivenieiit, or * exppe- 
dient/ He quotes instances from Pmtrdidk history where even the greatest person- 
alities did not scrople to violate solemn pledges In order to servo their interests. 

^ There are no fixed occasions for warfare. These are to be sought or created by the 
ambitions ruler. He is to catch time by the forelock and always be ready lor aggrossloa 
OF defence as need be. 

* When both parties display extraordinary earnestness for attaining the same olijeet 
there is a strife inevitable. 

Each of these technical terms Is being explained below* ■ 
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’510-11. r 

fight wtih the adversai-y’s friends 
against the enemy. 

’512-13. The Sandhdya expedition of the 
tljat which proceeds after peace is made with ce 
enemy. 

514-15. The Bamhhuya expedition is that 
the king aided by feudatories skilled in warfai 
physical and moral resources. 

’516-17. The Prasanga expedition is that 
a certain objectiye but incidentally proceeds againe 

518-lf). The Upekshya expedition is that 
enemy and retreats after encountering adverse fate. 

, 520. If the king (is generous and; rewi 

becomes attached to him though his conduct h 
comes of a low family, 

521-22. The ruler • should pacify his , owi 
rewards and should go ahead accompanied by heroii 

’523. In the centre should be placed tb( 
valuables. 

524. He should always carefully protect his £ 

1 «“«“ander should march in w 

wherever difficulties arise on the way throurvl, viv. 


Or expedition is that in which 

on all sides, and the n: 


troops by gifts of 
guards. . 

■family, treasure and 


- Mflcifti/a laxm. are described 

(1) When the expedition proceeds thro 

enemies on the way. 

(2) When one’s own allies are induced to 

proceeds agaimti tlie euoniy. 
allies in the j * * 

^ those who ta. 

enemy’s allies. 

® There is a sleight 
object the party marches a 


■se supporters are therefore the 


id of attacking the professed or ostensible 
IS a ease of Prascumi Yami. . 
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V ' 1 ^^ danger behind, the akakata (carriage)-array, 

if on the sides the vaji-a (thunder) array, if on all sides the sarvatobhadm 
(octagonal) or ehakra (wheel) or vydla (snake) array. Or the array 
should be determined according to the nature of the region in siicli a 
way as to pierce the enemy’s army. 

“532-33. ^ None besides one’s own troops are to know the signs 
Jor the formation of battle-'orders’ communicated by means of bimle 
sounds. 

534- 35. The wise should always devise diverse forms of battle array 
for horses, elephants and footsoldiers. 

535- 37. The king should order the soldiers aloud by signs of 
battle-order from a station on the right or left, in the centre or in the 

front. ■ ■ ■ 

538. Having lieard tliose orders the troops are to carry out the 
instructions. 

539-40, Grouping, expansion, circling, contraction, straight 
movement, rapid march, backward movement, 

541-^. Forward movement in rows, standing* erect, lying down, 
standing like octagon, wheel, needle, carriage, half moon, 

544-45. Separation in parts, standing in serial rows, holding the 
arms and weapons, fixing the aim, and striking the objective, 

546-47. Flinging of missiles, striking by weapons, swift use of 

arms, 

548-49. Self-defence, counteraction by movements of limbs or use 
of arms and weapons, movements in rows of turn, tliree or four, 

*550. Movement forward or backward or sidewards. 

“5? battle arraj', the form or order in which the troops are arranged or stationed in 
the battle-field. Eight .species are ciinmerated here-classified according to the nature 
of the obstacle to be encountered, c.3., daiiger.s ahead, behind, on the sides or on all sides. 

The Battle arrays : 

I. Banger ahead : — (1) Crocodile, 

(2) Bird. 

(S) Needle. 

n. Banger behind : (1) Vehicle. 

■ HL Banger oii the sides :-(!) Thunder. ” 

IV”. Banger on all sides :•—(!) Oetagonaf. 

{%) Wheel. 

(3) Snake. 

® The technique of bugles is a military secret. 

® ^ rapid, instantaneous. 

Having enumerated the a ?;pilwsor Battle-orders in IL'SIWSl, Sukrfieh^ryyaba^ 
in IL §39-150 oiimnerated about 80 different purposes tor wkieh tbese aire foTOed, 
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551. In throwing a missile, movement forward or backwards is 

necessary. ® 

552. The soldier stationed in tlie battle-array should always fling 

the missile by moving forward. ® 

553. Just after throwing the arm the soldier should sit down or 
move forward. 

' 554-55. Having seen the enemy in the sitting posture the troops . 
sliould cast their own arms by moving forward in ones or twos or arouns 
as ordered. ^ 

'-The Ttrauncha (pigeon) array is to be formed according 
to the nature of the region and the troops in the same rows as the 
movements of pigeons in the sky. 

>oo8. It IS that order in which the neck is thin, the tail medium 
and the wings thick. ’ 

f or ^ird order is that in which the wings are large 
the throat and tail medium, and the mouth small. ' 

560. The mfeam or crocodile order is that which has four legs 

long and thick mouth and two lips. * 

561. The suahi or needle order has a thin mouth, is a long rod 
and has a hole at the end. 

562. The aJiahra array has 


passage and has eiglit concentric 

«e, ■ ?fi, 

*565. The carriage-array has the aspect of a vehicle, and the snake 
aiTay that of a snake. 

*566-67._ The ruler should devise one, two or more of these 
vyiihas or a mixture of them according to the number of troops and the 
character of roads and battle-fields. ^ ^ 

508469. One ehenld lie with troep, at thoee places whence He 

a™aand„eapo„s. The condition 


! Dattle-oraer. 

In 11. 66«-666 the nine „y^has have been described an 
* It is to be noted that the vyiOuis have been described 
oxpedlt,ons, one of he ,^8 or six ottribntes of Statecraft, 
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’570-571. From the manoeuvre of dsana one should destroy care- 
fully those people who help the enemy by carrying wood, water and s 

provisions, | 

•572-573. One should subjugate the enemy through protracted | 

processes by which provisions are dtrt short, food and fuel are diminished, f 

and the subjects are oppressed. I 

574-575, When in a war both tlie enemy and the aggressor have I 


got tired they seek cessation from hostilities. The state is called sandhdya 

isana or truce. 

576-577. When one has been overpowered by the enemy and 
does not find any remedy to counteract the defeat he should seek refuge 
with a powerful ruler who is trutliful, honest, and has good family 
connexions. 

*578. The friends, relatives and kinsfolk are the allies of the 
aggressors. Other rulers are either paid friends or sharers in the spoils 
of victory. 

‘580, That is said to be asraya, as well as forts. 

'581-3. When the ruler is not sure of the methods of work to be 
adopted, and is w'aiting for the opportune time, he should iiave resort to 
duplicity like the crow’s eye and display one move but really adopt another. 

584-587. Even ordinary people get their desired objects through 
good methods, good policies, and persevering elToi’ts, cannot the princes? 
A work can be successful only through efforts, not tlirough mere wisli. 
Thus the elephant docs not of itself enter the mouth of the sleeping lion. 

* Amna thus seems to be equivalent to laying siege to » town. The aggressor is to 
take such a stand that from his place he can reconnoitre the grounds round about 
{ nfm:, mxm ), prevent the entrance of allies or reinforcementB with provisions, and 
also pour down arms and missiles upon the enemy besieged. That is a siege would be 
clear from the following lines* i 

^ The processes described arc those of a regular and obstinate siege which compels 
the defendants to submit on any terms. 

^ Two classes of allies — those (!) who volunteer their Bcrvicas, and (2) who have to 
be paid or promised booty. One may seek shelter with both these classes. 

Refuge or shelter (Cisrayu) is thus of two kinds— < 1 ) fl^^*5cri bed above, (2> 

physical forts. 

* The crow has only one pupil, but it moves through both eyes, the same 

man is to follow both purposes at the same time, this,' however, unnoticed wsroi as the 
crow's pupil. 

Lines 568-S8 contain suggestions about the .time wiion each of the six prlneb 
pies of policy have to be adopted, e.g., truce, siege, etc. . ^ ... 
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’588-90, Even tbe hard iron ( 
into a liquid. It is also a noted fact that 
man who exerts, fire can be extinguished, 

591. It is policy by which the feet can 
elephants. 

“592. Separation is the best of all 
samdsraya or refuge is the best of the 
are to^ be adopted by the aggressor who 
the king should never commence mi’ 

“595-6. He should adopt such 
between the Commander-in-chief 
among their subjects or women. 

f < 3 f always study the policies as well 

of Statecraft concerning both parties, and embark ur 

universal plunder have been the antecedent circumst 

’ The instance of the liquefaction^ iron 

tion prevalent in ancient times. 6,«„gestive of 

’The king should be strong is his use of 
by which the enemy may be weakened 
OP friends with whom he can tak^ 
four npaijas or policies and shtdgi 
^ This is the Bheda 
foment civil dissensions i 
and Military heads. 0/. Louis XIV 

" The six attributes of Statecraft are 

1. Peace— 

2 . 

iSxpedition— (i) 

(ii) 
n (iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

4. Taking cover or Besieging 

5. Kefuge 

6. Duplicity 

Snkrftchflryya has in 11 . 464-598 narrate, 

Belligerents. The Law of Nations regarding 
Truces, Battles, Capitulations as described 1 
disoription of Battle-arrays in connection wi; 
which each is adapted indicates perfect inaste 
manoeuvres. The whole of this .Section of g? 
of modern Text-books on International Law 
on land, and discuss such questions as the ch 
Of war, armed forces of belligerents, regions , 


can by proper methods be 
water extinguishes .fin 


methods or policies of 
six attributes of Statecraft, 
wants success. Without 
ilitary operations, 
i means as lead to rivalrv 
and Councillors of the enemv 


some me6alltirgical 

"fB or the Policy of Sepaiuti, 
or dismembered, and he 
ge in eiiiergencjv Note 
'll '.lag or the six attributes, 
i upaya or Policy of Partition, 

U>mong the enemy, ej ’ 

's policy towards the Stuart 


'On or jpartition 

strong in his allies 
action between the 

It should always be the policy to 
•J. by promoting rivalry between the Civil 
0 Kings of England. 
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o99. Even Brahmanas should fight if there have been aggressions 
on women and priests or there lias been killing of cows. 

600. One should not desist from the fight if it lias once com- 

irienced. 

601. The man who runs away from battle is surely killed by the 

gods. 

002-3. The king who protects subjects should in pursuance of the 

Ivshatriya’s duties never desist from a fight if called to it by an equal, 

superior or inferior. 

’ 604 - 5 . The earth swallows the king who does not fight and the 
Brahman who does not go abroad, just as the snake swallows the animals 
living in the holes. 

“606-7.^ The life of even the Brahman who fights when attacked is 
praised m this world, for the virtue of a Kshatriya is derived also from 
Brahma. 

^608. The death of Kshatriyas in the bed is a sin. 

’*609-10. The man who gets death with an unhurt body by excre- 
ting cough and biles and crying aloud is not a Kshatriya. Men learned 
in ancient bistory do not praise such a state of things. 

612. Death in the liome except in a fight is not laudable. ‘ 

'613. Cowardice is a very miserable siii in valorous people. 

®614-15. The Kshatrij^a who retreats with a bleeding body after 
sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled by family members deserves 


These are contemptible creatures who cleserve destruction. 


^Tho cfAvardly king 

and the untravelled Brahman are not worth their names and have no reason to live on 
earth. 

^ So lighting is also prescribed among the duties Of Brahmans. 

^ The very connotation of the term Kshatriya, says Sukra, m to die anywhere else 
except in the home bed : just as that of the Brahman is to travel abroad begging alms and 
spreading knowledge &c« 

The proper death lor a KsJiatriya is that on the battle-field in open warfare, The 
most disgraceful for liim is that through di.seaso and physical ailments. He should by all 
means avoid the natural death that removes ordinary people from the surface of the earth, 

* "Warriors should always live valorous, should die valorous deaths, e. g , , in, Imttles. 
Even the last moments of their lives should bo spent valorously. 

* This dictum of Sukracharyya would certainly appear to be a chip from Hpartan and 
Bus.hklo morality. The rules of militaryism or Kshatriyaism are the same in all lands and 
oiimes. The deserter and the failed warrior have no place in society and family circia 
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620-21. People shotild not regret the death of the brave man ■ 
hilled in battles. The man is purged and delivered of all sini 
attains heaven. 

>622-23. The fairies of the other world vie with each ot 
reaching the warrior who is killed in battles in the hope that he b( 
luisband. 

*624-25. The great position that is attained by the sages 
long and tedious penances is immediately reached by warriors who 
death in warfare. 

*626-7. This is at once penance, virtue and eternal religion, 
man who does not fly from a battle does at once perform the duties 
tbe four hramas. 

628-29. There is no other thing besides valour in all the 
worlds. It is the valorous man who protects the universe, it is ir 
that eveything finds its stay. 

630-31. The immovables are the food of the mobiles, the toot 
of tlie toothed creatures, the armless of the armed, the cowards ol 
valiant. 

<>632-33. In this world two men can go beyond the solar sj 
(t.e., into heaven) the austere missionary, and the man who is i 
m the front in a fight. 

634-35. One should protect oneself by killing even the lea 
Brahman and Guru in battle if they are inimical. This is the d( 
of Sruti or Vedas. 

' 636-37. The teachers are kind an d the learned people are advo( 

o sinlessness. They should never he asked on occasions of great 
(e.g,^ warfare), 

nt f all that it implies, (2) otherwise, perpetual ignominy and disgrace on earth 
2 Here is a further temption for death in war. 

’ higli and exalted position of Bishis, acquired by meditation and penance, a 

as the virtues of Ideal householders who perform through life all the elaborate drti 
the four stages of human existence, vi^., BraM,acMryya, Garha^thya, Vauaprasth 

‘ T 1>^avely welcomes death ii 

battle-field Ihis single action is equivalent to any or all the possible duties , 

performed by a man whether as nhhi, Savmjasi, Brclumclmri, or Grihastha 

Two extraordinary men who deserve transcendental happiness are (i) the itin 
preacher who has got a vision of the eternal truths of the universe through proees< 
seif-contro and meditation on the Permanent Verities, and (2) the heroic warrior 

meets dwth m the face (not on the hack), i.c., who has not to retreat like a cowar 
can coolly encounter the worst calamity. eowar 

, 'The advice of such people as are timid by nature and occupation should r 
be sought IE matters that involve bloodshed &c. 
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’638-39. Learned people are ornaments in 
discourse on diverse subjects, e.g., in palaces, assen 
“040-41. Learned people are ornaments 
they can perform various intellectual feats before 
matter of Sacrifice, Military Science, &c., 

® 642-45. Learned peopl 
ing out others’ defects, study 
horses, chariots, 
with cattle, wealth 


e are ornaments also in the matter of find- 
ing human interests, and managing elephants, 
asses, camels, goats and sheep, in the matters connected 
, roads, and Swayainvara, and in studying the defects 
of food and social practices. 

646-48, One should disregard the “ wise men” who extol the merits 
of the enemies, discover the purposes the adversary has in view, and with- 
out minding that destruction might befall the army (in case of war) 
should employ a (suitable) expedient that would destroy the enemy. 

649-50. The Brahmana who appears with a murderous intent is 
as good as a 6udra. Lhere can be no sin in killing one who comes with 
a murderous intent. 

651-o2. One would not incur the sin of killing an embryonic 
child {i.e., an infant) if one kills even an infant who has come upon him 
with weapon in hand. It is otiierwise that one really perpetrates that 
offence. 

653-55. The sin of killing a Brahman does not touch the man who 
treats like a Kshatriya and kills the Brahman that fights with arm in 
hand and does not leave the battle-field. 


’They should grace those coimcil-halls and discussion rooms, but must not interfere 

in executive ajBTairs. 

“Their proper function is study, discussion, talk, giving decision on subtle questions, 
solution of knofcty problems of social or religious life etc. Lefc them preside there. 

^ AH those affairs that require the knowledge of people trained In the sciences and 
arts should be left to the learned people for deliberation and advice. They are theorists 
and naturally have no place where the practical use of arms and limbs is concerned. 

^ These lines describe what in terras of modern International Law would be called 
Mnemy Character, Any and every enemy is to be killed, even the Brahmana and the 
(embryonic child) or infant. Ordinary rules of Hindu enjoin great purificatory 

penances on the man who kills a Brahmana or a But SuknichSryya^s System of Militar^^ 
Bforality keeps those rules in abeyance. These persons are to be treated as no lietter than 
ordinary eneraies, the very moment they assume enemy character. 

® The Brahman is no longer a Brahman, but in. the first place a Kshatriya, and in the 
second place, has all the attributes of an enemy. The ordinary treatment of a belligerent 
is therefore to be meted out towards him. 
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656-57. Therascal who flies from a fight to save his life is really di 
though ahve, and endures the sins of the whole people. 

658-59. The man who deserts the ally or the master aad flies fr 

the battle-field gets hell after death, and while alive is cried down nr 
by the entire people. ^ 

_ 680-61. The man who sees his friend in distress and does not h, 

him gets disrepute, and when dead goes to hell. 

662-63. The wicked man who deserts one that seeks refuge with h 
m confidence goes to eternal hell so long as there are the fourteen Indr 

;664-65. The Brahmans should kill the Kshatriya when his practic 
aie wicked. They do not incur sin even if they fight with arms a 
weapons in hand. 

666-67.^ When, again the Kshatriyas have become effete, and t 
people are being oppressed by lower orders of men the Brahraanas shou 
fight and extirpate them. 

668-69. The war with charmed instruments is the best, that wi 

mechanical is good, that with weapons inferior, that with hands is tl 
worst. 

K f instruments is known to be tl 

best of allm which the foes are destroyed by arrows and other arn 
rendered powerful through being applied with charms. 

672-73. The war with mechanical instruments leads to great destru. 
tioii of the enemy m which balls are flung at the objective by the appl 
cation of gunpowder in cylindrical fire-arms. 

674-75. Tto »ai''vith weapons is tLatgenewlly undertaken in ft 

absence of «. -e-arms and other missiles, in which toes have to he killed h 
the use of Kunta swords and ntliov ” 


aere agam as usual, is not an advocate of absolute 
a .wajs prescribes duties that, though apparently conflicting or eontradieto' 
called lor by the needs of human life and social existence. Not Consistency bu 
great motto, and to Mm the greatest truth is the promotion of h™ te 
social we fare And as the interests of mankind are ever changing, anreol 
perpetually disturbing social order. Sukra does not ecrupfe to be Mco 

dictate duties at toes Which might appear grossly at variance with those p 
otter occasions. Thus the Brahman who is ordinarily to abstain from the Lb 
Sion, IS in duty bound to accept that as the only call of religion and mn 

g.>v. A ...lot, ,, I 

but move and progress with the times and not only adapt itself • 

ments of the ages but also «se the environment and world forces for its^ow 

in the interest of its own growth and 
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'676-77. The war with hands, i. e., duel or hand-to-hand fight is 
that in which the adversary is overpowered by strong grasps and skilful 
attacks on the joints of limbs, &c., whether against or in line with the 
system of hair. 

■‘678-82. Catching the hair by means of tlie left hand, throwing 
down on the earth by force, beating by the leg, i.e., kicking on the head, 
pressing at the breast by knees, severe beating on the brow by bael-likts 
(heavy) fists, elbowing, constant slappings, and moving about to find out 
the proper places of attack — these eight are the sj)ecies of duelling- 

®683-84. The Ksatriya should be attacked by four of these species, 
the worst Kshatriya by five, the Vai^ya by six, the Sudra by seven, and 
the mixed castes bj’’ all the eight. 

*685. These methods have to be applied to the enemies, never to 
the friends. 

686-88. One should commence fight with any enemy whose ministers 
and army have got disaffected by placing the fire-arms both light and 
heavy in the front, the infantry just behind them, the elephants and 
horses in the wings. 

689-9 1. The first skirmish is to be commenced by commanders 
with half the army in the front and the wings so long as the region 
favourable for warfare is not acquired. 

'692-93. The war should then be undertaken by ministers witli troops 
conducted by ministers, then finally by the king at the risk of his own 
life with troops commanded by the king. 

®694-700. One should carefully protect one’s troops but extirpate 
the enemy’s, when they have got tired by long marches, or through 

1 (motion) in the contrary direction and (motion) In the natural diroctioii. 
The Joints and other parts of the body have to be piillorl In the contrary or natural 
directions (of movement or locomotion) as convenient, and bound or g:raspoc! powerfiiily ; 
So that the adversary may be €|uite motionless. 

^ ^ Hair must have been long. The enstom of lopping.oil the hair was not prevalent, 
it appears* ^15 fruit. 

^ Laws of duelling. But it is not clear why only four or five of these S forms of hand- 
to-hand fight have to be applied in fighting some of the castes &e. 

* Of course none of these engines of warfare, whether duels or other B hinds, are 
meant for friends or allies. The line is Quite irrelevant. 

® The main brunt to be borne (1) by the eommandar (2) by the councillor, (B) by the 
hing in succession. 

* When si 4 ch natural calamities or unfavourable circumstances befall the enemy's 
troops, it is the opportune moment to eeinmence operations against tliem. Bat if 
own army gets into this plight it would be most undiplomatic to leave It In that condition. 
Their anxieties must be removed and difficulties remedied. ■ 
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hunger and thirst, when they are oppressed by disease, famine, hail- 
storms and thieves, when they have to suffer from impurities of mud and 
dirt HI water, when they are gasping for breath, when they are asleep oi 
engaged in taking food, when they are not in contact with the ground (U 
have mounted tree, etc., etc.), when they are vacillating, when they are over- 
powered by fear of fire or attacked by wind and rain, and by such other 
dangers and difficulties. 

701-2. Ofall the dangers that are known by the wise to befall an 
army, the worst is Bheda (alienation or separation, or estrangement). 

703-4. Even the Marda or standing or old army, if disaffected, is 
a source of dubious strength to the king. What to speak of the sundry 
recruits under disaffection ? 

705. One should always study the fourfold policy, the sixfold 
attributes of statecraft and the secrets of oneself as well as the enemy. 

706. The enemy has to be killed in wars whether conducted accord- 
ing to the rules of morality or against them. 

707-11. The king should increase the salary of the officers about 
a quarter in beginning the expedition, cover his own body during the ficcht 
by means of shield and panoply, make the soldiers clrink invigorating 
wines, and employ in the battle those heroes who are enthusiastic and are 
certain of the issue and extirpate the foes by fire-arms, daggers and troops. 

^ 712-15. The horseman has to be attacked by the Kunta sword, the 
charioteer and the man on the elephant by arrow, the elephant by the 
elephant, the horse by the horse, the chariot by the chariot, the infantry 
by the infantry, one by one, the weapon by the weapon, the missile bv 


> Sukr4oh.4ryya's Laws at Military Mor.ility 
killed. The various signs of impoteney or humilia 
©ishevelled hair is a sign of defeat and failu 
was not lopped off in those days. 
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^ 723. But there is no deviation from the path of morality if one kills 
others by applying tlie prescribed methods. 

724. These rules, however, apply only to warfares conducted 
according to the dictates of moj’ality but not otherwise. 

725. Tliere is no warfare which extirpates the powerful enemy 
so much as the Juitayudha or war conducted against the dictates of 
morality. 

“726-27. In days of yove the kuta warfare was appreciated by Rama, 
Krishna, Iiidra and other gods. It was through kuta that Vali, Yavana, 
and Namiichi were killed. 

®728-30. One should inspire confidence in the enemy by sweet 
smiling face, soft words, confession of guilt, service, gifts, humiliation, 
praise, good oflices as well as oaths. 

731. One should study the enemy’s defects with a mind sharp 
as the razor. 

^732-33. The wise should place insult or humiliation in the front 
and honour or glory at the back in order to fulfil his desired object. It is 
folly to lose one’s object. 

734-36. The king seated on a platform, should study the activi- 
ties of troops. Those who are friends of the king and the State, and who 
understand the bugle’s sounds and signs of Battle-orders should always 
supervise the parades and exercises of troops. 

^ 737, Having noticed that disaffection has spread among the army 

through tlie enemy, the king should remove that. 


^ a’lio prescribed methods would be those rules about duels, &e., and about persons 
who are not to be killed, &c, 

^ Rama killed Yilli, Krishna Yavana, and Indra Namuehi. Who is this Yavaiia? 

^ These are some ol' the ineans by which k«ia or deceit may be performed, and the 
enemy overpowered unawares. S'ukracharyya does not recommend the ordinary rules 
of morality and religion to be followed in military affairs. He is an advocate of expedi- 
ency and diplomacy, i.e., of the theory of trying to do the best under the circumstances, and 
to always adapt oneself to the varying conditions of the world. So in extirpating the 
enemy none can trust to only one method of procedure, but has to adopt diverse methods 
according to the changes in the enemy’s character or in the political situation generally. 
Nobody should have faith in treaties or promises of the foe but always be prepared for 
brow-beating him. This is to a ruler the sole religion, the sole truth, any other thing would 
be irreligion, untruth. Hence according to Hnkraniti so-called irreligion, immorality, 
inconsistency, and untruth which are the oharaeteristies of ktdayKddha should not at 
all deter the king from a course of action that would lead to the desired object. 

The wise man should be indifferent to fame and name, and never think of glory and 
honour in achieving his ends. It should bo his policy rather to suffer or welcome or invite 
insult and ignominy for sometime in order that he may triumph in the end. 
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^738-39. The king should grant rewards of wealth, property or 
privileges to those troops by whom new deeds are performed in the order 
of their deserts. 

740-41. The powerful should carefully coerce tlie enemy by stopping 
the supplies of water, provisions, fooder, grass etc- in an unfavourable 
region and then extirpate it. 

*742-45. One should sedulously destroy the enemy’s troops by 
alienating them by gifts of counterfeit gold, and also by alluring them to 
sleep through acts of confidence after fatigue due to keeping up of 
nights, but not the army of their allies even though they are under the 
sway of vices. 

746. One should never allow a territory very near one’s own to be 
made over to another. 

’747-88. One should commence military operations all on a sudden 
and withdraw also in an instant and fall upon the enemy like robbers 
fi-om a distance. 

^749-50. Silver, gold or other booty belong to him who wins it. 
The ruler should satisfy the troops by giving them those things with 
pleasure according to the labour undergone. 

751-52. Having thus conquered the enemy, the king should realise 
revenue from a portion of the territory or from the whole, and then 
gratify the subjects. 

7o3-o4, The king should enter the conquered city with the auspicious 
sound of the turyya and protect like children the people thus won over and 
made one’s own. 


‘ If tliQ troops get alienated throngh enemy's sleights they have to be coerced, bat 
if they perform unexpected feats from which advantages accrue to the master thev 
should be duly rewarded. 

counterfeit gold i.e. coins. The rewards by which the enemy’s troops are to be 
made favourable are however not genuine, 

asleep through constant acts of faithfulness. The mutual relations are 

““dial and friendly that the enemy have perfect confldence in the good 
taitn of the other. 

The wisdom of not destroying the army of the enemy’s allies is not self-evident. 

• The time and character [of the aggression are to be quite unexpected The army 
must be adrmtly manmnvred in such a way as to tahe efficient stand in any capacity. 
Agility, elasticity and flexibility are the qualities of generalship that would be required 
for these purposes of quick move and quick change of front. 

*10 11.728-50, SukrSohflryya has described all the methods that may be adopted for 
extirpating the enemy. 
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'755-56. The king should appoint councillors to the study of statecraft 
according as it varies with time, place and circumstances and also as it 
is the beginning, middle or end, in order that they may find out the values 
of various policies and the methods of work. 

’758-59. The officers of conusillors are to explain the business to the 
Crown Prince. The Crown Prince is then to communicate the findings to 
the king in the presence of the councillors. 

“760-61. The king is first to direct the Crown-Prince. Then he is to 
direct the ministers, they the officers. 

76^. The priest rs to counsel the king about good and evil courses of 
action. 

‘763-64. The king should station the troops near the village but 
outside it. And there should be no relations of debtor and creditor 
betiveen the village folk and the soldiery. 

765. The goods that are meant for the army should be reserved for 
soldiers in their midst. 

766. The troops must never be stationed at any one place for a 

year. 

767. The king should manage the army in such a way that about 
a thousand can be ready for service in an instant. 

768. The military regulations should be communicated to the 
soldiers every eighth day. 

769-71. The troops should always forsake violence, rivalry, pro- 
crastination over State duties, indifference to injuries of tlie king, conver- 
sion, as well as friendship with the enemies. 

772. They should never enter the village without a royal ‘ permit.’ 

773-74. They should never point to the defects of their commanders, 
but should always live on friendly terras with the whole staff, 

'775. They should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite 
bright (and ready for use). 


^ Tile policy must vary of course according as the measure is In the initial Btagm or 
in process of fulfil ment or about to be completed. 

® Thus in the first instance a probleoi is to be studied by ministers* The Crown Frincs 
is next to know the results from them, The king is to be informed at last* TMs'ls the 
procedure of deliberation 

» The executive functions are discharged in the order described In these lines* 

^ The lay people and the military men most always be kept at a respectful distance 
from each other both physically and socially. There must also be no * credit ^-transactions 
between them. 

*Rules about tidiness and careful handling of arms and uniforms are among the items 
of^military discipline. 
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'776. Food, water, a vessel measuring one pmstha, and vessel in 
whicli food for many miglit be cooked. 

777-78. “ I shall kill the troops who will act otherwise. You should 

all show me the booty that you receive from the enemy.” 

779-80. The king should always practise military parades with the 
troops, and strike the objective by means of missiles at the stated hours, 

781-82. The king should count the troops both iu the morning and 
evening and study their caste, stature, age, country, village and residence. 

783-85. The king should have recorded the period served, rate of wages 
and the amount paid, how much has been paid to servants by way of wages 
and and how much by way of rewards. He should receive the acknowledg- 
ments of their receipts and give them the forms specifying wages etc. 

786-87. Full pay is to be granted to those who are trained soldiers. 
Half pay is to be given to those who are under military training. 

788. One should extirpate the troops that have illicit connexions 
with evil-doers and enemies. 

789-90. The king should find out those soldiers who are addicted to 
the king’s vices, enemies of virtues and are indifferent to the vices. 

791. The king should always forsake the servants, who, though 
qualified, are pleasure-seekers. 

’792-91:. Ill the inner appartments such men are to be appointed as are 

1 Perhaps the food stores are meaut. The troops are to be responsible not only for 
their personal arms and uniforms but also for their own provisions. 

’ There are three terms used in the.se three linos indicating tliree grades of confidence. 
One is the recommendation for service in the Zenana, the second for service in the 
Accounts or Treasury Department and the third for appointraenb as an ordinary officer 
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very trustliworty. They are also to be appointed in the Spending Depart- 
ment. So also those who enjoy the confidence of the people are to bo 
appointed for the external functions. 

795. If appointed otherwise, they lead to compunction. 

’796-98. Those alienated councillors of the enemies and such of 
their officers as are perpetually dishonoured through the master’s vices, 
and are instrumental in serving one’s purposes should be maintained by 
good remuneration. 

199. Those who have been alienated through cupidity and inactivity 
should be maintained by half remuneration. 

800. The king should maintain by good remuneration the well 
qualified men who have been deserted by the enemy. 

801-802. When a territory has been acquired the king should grant 
maintenance beginning with the day of capture (to the conquered king) 
half of it to his son and a quarter to his wife. 

*803-804. Or he should pay a quarter to the princes if well qualified, 
or a thirty-second part. 

805. He should have the remaining portion of the income from the 
conquered territory for his own enjoyment. 

806-807. He should invest that wealth or its half at interest until 
it is doubled, but not beyond that limit. 

808-809. The king should maintain the dispossessed princes for 
the display of his own majesty by the bestowal of honours if well-behaved 
but punish them if wicked. 

810-11. The king should divide the whole day (of twenty-four 
hours) into eight, ten or twelve periods of watch according to the number 
of the watchmen, not otherwise. 

*812-813. At the beginning the watchmen are to serve during the 
several periods in a certain order. In the second round the first is to 
serve last, and the others to precede him. 


‘ Sukracharyya is always advocating the policy of keeping tho enemy’s troops, 

ministers and officers in one’s pay— and subsidising them by secrot-service-money, 

* The constrnotion here is a little intricate; 

3 It is difficult to make out the exact order in which the rounds of watchmen aro to 
be governed. Suppose there are 4 watchmen A, B, 0, D, and suppose the day is divided 
into eight periods 1, 2, 3, ......8* The order of rounds as suggested here would foe 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7...*.. 

A, B, C, I), D, C, B, A B, 0, 

Bat in this ease the last man D would have to servo during two consocutivo periods. 
The an^angement does not seem to be perfect, 
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814-15, Or again, in the same maimer, the last may be asked to he 
on duty in place of the first (in the above case) and then at the last watch 
(of that day), and then on the next day one who comes in the order of 
the second etc., should finish his turn first and so on. 

816., The king should always appoint more than four watchmen for 
the day. 

817. He may also appoint many simultaneously according to the 
weight of business. 

818. He should never appoint less than four watchmen. 

819-2d. Whatever have to be protected or instructed should be 
communicated to the watchman. Everything should remain before him, 
and he should keep the measured amount of gold and other valuables in 
the wooden apartment (or trunk) and at the expiry of his term should 
show that to .liis successor. * 

823. At intervals the watchmen have to be called aloud from a 
distance. 

824-25. It IS only when the king follows the rules laid down by 
the wise that he is respected by the people, not otherwise. 

826-27. That man deserves sovereigntyfor life whose activities are 
regulated, who is good and restrained in his receipts and who gives up 
lilieit incomes. ” ^ 

’^8-20 The man who is unrestrained in his speech and deed, 
and wh-ms always crooked to friends is forthwith dragged down from 
Ins poBition. ■ ' 


Suppo.se there avo four 


watclunon A, 0, IX 


into 8 watches ; then they should be 
on the first day as— 


on the, second day as 


and on the fourth day as, 


4 B C B IJ 

and on the fifth day the order ivili betho same 
itself. Similarly should it be understood 
or twelve watches instead of eight. 

* In these linos SukrSehSryya is exp 
the mti S&stras. Those who obey the n 
them i. c., are in word, speech, i 

respected but soon meet with evil fate 


C D A 

as on the first day, and thus the 
when the day (of 24 hours) is di- 
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8o0-31. Just as even tlie tiger and the elephant cannot govern 
the iioij, the king oi heaslSj so all the couiiciliors combiiiecl ai'e incompe* 
tent to coiitrol the king who acts at his own sweet will 

""832-30. Those councillors are his servants and hence quite insig- 
nihcant dii the matter of governing him). The elephant cannot be bound 
by thousands of bales of cotton. 

834-35. It is only the powerful elephant that can extricate an 
edephant from the mud. So also it is only a lung who can deliver a king 
who lias gone astray. 

830-37. The dignity and force that are possessed by even the 
lower servants of powerful princes cannot be attained by even the minis- 
ters of kings who are insignificant. 

‘^838-39. The unity of opinion possessed liy the Many is more 
poweiful than the king. The rope that is inade by a combination of 
many threads is strong enough to drag the lion. 

840-41. One whose territory is small, who is the servant uE the 
enemy, should never maintain a large army, but should always augment 
the treasury for the prosperity of his own cliildren. 

® 842-43. He should take to food and bed in such a way as to allay 
b linger and promote sleep, otherwise ho shall grow poor. 

844. llie king should always spend money according to the manner 
indicated above, not otherwise. 

845-40. Those kings who are devoid of morality and power 
should be punished like thieves by the king who is powei’ful ami virtuous. 

847-48. Even the lesser riileis can attain excellence if tlicy are 
protectors of all religions. And even the greater rulers get degraded if 
they destroy morality. 

849-50. It is the king who is the cause of the origin of good and 
evil in this world. He is the best of all men who attains sovereignty, 

i These lines continue the idea contained in the above linos about the ?srr^fej &c. 
equivalent to one who does not abide by any moral precepts but 

follows his own whims, 

® Of course men who are only paid officers cannot prevail over their master when he 
goes astray, 

^ It is the dignity of the ruler that contributes to the dignity of the officer. If the 
king himself be powerless, even his cMefest officers are looked down upon siS quite 
insigniheant. 

^ Unity is strength ; and the many is always more powerful than the one, 

^ One should eat and sleep only when there is real need for these. Undue 
eating and sleeping mean gluttony or luxury and idleness. Intemperance of any sort is 
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'851-52. The science that was appreciated by the sages like 

^^rgava orVa fn .heLt: 

twenty-two thousand Slokas of NUisara. 

853-o4. The king who always studies the abridged text of Sukra 
becomes^oompetent to bear the burden of State affairs. 

of tia °^^er NUi like that one 

n he poet (Sukra). The poetical work (of Sukra) is the sole Mti for 
politicians, others are worthless (as political codes). 

857-58. Those rulers who do not follow Niti are unfortunate and 
go to hell either through misery or through cupidity. 

la ( Seventh Section that on the Army in the Fourth Chap- 
^^t^f Sukramti as well as the Fourth Chapter. ^ 

1 Sukra follows up the traditions of M 
pakya. It is a remarkable fact that 
as well as language, whereas 
economic treatise of the Hindus does 
work. This fact ought to be r 
particular and the chronology of 

^ * Sukiwdti is the genuine Niti-sastra 

sciences. 


ann. There is no mention of Kautilya or ChS- 

H,„ , f resembles Mammmhitu in sentiment 
the or the celebrated socio-political and socio- 

not seem to have left any significant trace on the 
carefully home in mind in fixing the date of Snfo-auiii „ 

' in ireiieral. 



i-2. 1 shall now speak, in the Supplementary Chapter, of the re- 

inaiiiiag rules of morality laid down in theSastras that promote the welfare 
of the seven organs of the State as well as the people. 

’3-4. One should study the defects and weaknesses of the enemy 
in the hope that ‘ I will overpower the enemy even at the expiry of a 
century.’ 

5-6, The enemy who is weak in councillors and army should fear 
the servants of the State. But one who is strong in ministers and troops 
should study tlie enemy’s state by accepting service therein or i)y ailopting 
the role of the trader. 

“8-9. One should wait guardedly like the cat and the fowler and 
by creating confidence extirpate the enemy whoso soul has been ruined 
by vices. 

“10-11. The king should engage troops that can destroy the ariny 
of the opponents— not those who live in the enemy’s territory, nor those 
who are secretly opposed to himself. 

12. The king should never destroy one’s own army by recklessly 
undertaking tvars. 

13. The officers should never desert the king oven though deprived 
of gifts and honours. 

1 1-15. One should never go over to the enemy's camp in order to 
protect one’s person and property. Gan the nourishment that is due to the 
rain-water from clouds be derived from the water of rivers &c. ? 

^16. So also the promotion of the people’s weal depends on the pro- 
perty of the king. Can this accrue from the wealth of the rich folk ? 


^ Once an enemy, always an eno:ny. The inimical relations must never bo stopped. 
Tiicpe may only be temporary cessation of hostilites which, however, is to bo respected 
so long as favoarable opportunities do not arise. 

2 No tricks are considered too mean if the object be to destroy the foes. The Bud 
jiistifi.es the means. 

® —opponen t. 

^ Ordinary wealthy people are nothing compared with kings in the matter of promot** 
ing people’s happiness, 
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17 - 8 . Even the most powerful should 

having entered the enemy’s state should bo 
interests, and when his roots have been well s 
whole teri’itory. 

20-1.- He should uproot all the fuudauK 
strength) and convert to his side its enemies, 
gifts of rev^ennes. 

22-3 Just as the branches &c., of a tree 
decay, so also without the king, the comuian 
immediately or in the course of some time. 

“24-6. The king is the root of the ; 
trunks, the commanders are the branches. Th 
flowers,^ the subjects are the fruits, and the lam 

■‘27-8. d’he king should never trust the 
been created, and should never meet him in hi 
accompanied by a few ti'oops. 

29-o0. The kiim should u. 


DO conceal art, so it is tho height of 
P display their powers but always J 
y are sure of their positiou. This i; 
uncrowned ’ kings of peoples without 


. .ooDs nave grown inveterate, -i. who h: 

.of tie people; who enjoys mbouudea confldenee. 

eutdl (m carrying out the designs of the enemy). 
ineiful analogy between 
and confidence 


us been well placed in 


a tree and the State is quite worthless 
words that should not bo found in the dictionary of 

to the use of diverse uniforms and marks. Tho personality 

S S' fTT “ “• •» -poS oTr. 

«.™«. mousU to ua, UMI by 

ranee. Ihus people should bo about tho king wearing 

p n ho .toua .t 
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34. One shonid never for a moment be careless as re^^arda sei-vants, 

wife, cliildreii and enemies. 

35-6. While one is 1 iving, fnll sovereignty slionld never be conferred 
npon the son, tliongb^lie is naturally of a good character, for that is the 
source of great mischief. 

36. Even Vishini did not confer sovereignty npon his own son. 

38. One shonld grant sovereignty to the son towards the close of 

one’s life. 

39- 40. Princes are quite incompetent to maintain even for a moment 
the kingdom that has no king because of their vanity, fickleness and love 

of power, 

41-42. The son after attaining the highest position shonld protect 
the subjects according to Nki and look npon the old conncillors with re.s- 
pect like father. 

43-44. They also are to adopt his courses of action when they 
are reasonable, bnt shonld prevent them by putting olT, if otherwise. 

45-46. They shonld never live with him against the dictates of 
mi in the hope of amassing wealth. Those who thus live soon go to 
the dogs together with him. 

47-48. The king who opposes the persona devoted to the interests 
of the dynasty and accepts new councillors is overpowered by the enemy 
and deprived of person and property. 

40- 50. But the new people are also to he maintained if they are 
qualified and virtuous, and shonld be placed in charge of duties together 
with the old ones. 

' 51-53. The king is served according to their interests by Sadlmn who 
know how^ to delude my people or create tricks by means of humility, adora- 
tion, service, sweet and truthful speech, both direct as well as indirect. 

®54. But the difference between them is in reality that between the 
sky and the earth. 

55-56. The dhtirta (cunning or crafty), the jura (cheat) the thief and 
the learned men are all producers of artifices and tricks. But the learned 
man is not so expert as the cunning in this respect. 

’ Riibracharyya is advising the king to be careftil in dealing with men. For it isditR- 
eult to di.stinguish men who are really well-intentioned from men who are unfriend- 
ly. There are people who know how to look like ascetics and seem to befriends by 
their manner, spoeeh.and tactics, gnt they would serve yon only so long as their 

purposes are to be fulfilled ( TO**' ). 

^ The f<adlin adopfs those whiniiipr arts only to seduce the They are not at a If 

gcttiiine* . - • . ■ 
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'57-58. The cheat and the thief are notorious for stealing people’s 
property. These take secretly, but the cunning steals in one’s presence. 

59-60. The dhurtas or cunning people prove to the foolish people 
a good action to be had, and a bad to be good, and thus serve their own 
purposes. They finally ruin people by creating their confidence throut^h 
tricks and artifices. ^ 

62-63. One should always do good of those whom one intends to 
ruin. The fowler sings sweet in order to entice and kill the deer. 

04 Without crafts and sleights no great work can be soon done by 
people. 

65-66. No one can be wealthy without stealing others’ wealth. 
That again accoi’ding to one a desire is impossible without tricks. 

67-68. Kings consider die robbing of others’ wealth the greatest 
virtue and sacrifice their lives in great conflicts. 

•69. If there accrue no sin to a king, robbers also should bo absolv- 
eel (from sin). 

^ ’70-72. ^ Sins become virtues by a change of circumstances. That 
is virtue which is applauded by the many ; that is vice which is cried 

down by all. The Theory of Morals is very intricate 'and cannot be under- 
stood l)y any body. 

73. Excessive charity, penance and truthfulness lead to adversity 

in this world. ^ 

74. Words are valueless which do not lead either to virtue or to 
wealth (secular interests). 
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80-82. Valour without arms and weapons, householdership without 
wife, war without unity of purpose, skill without one to appreciate, and 
danger without friend, do always lead to misery. 

83. In danger there is no support besides friends. 

'84-85. One should satisfy by friendship the person with whom 
property is undivided, by remuneration the people whose property has 
been partitioned, and the friend by enjoyments similar to oneself- 

86-87. One should enjoy one’s own wealth after giving away 
portions to the king, relatives, wife, sons, friends, servants and thieves. 

88-90. The king should give up pride, vanity, miserliness, anxiety, 
and fear and perform his work in order to-promote his own interest ; and 
should maintain the servants by special gifts, e.g., of love, honour and 
privilege. 

91-92. The wealthy man is always being eaten up by Brahmana, 
fire, and water. He always enjoys happiness, others suffer misery. 

93-95. Darpa (pride) is the desire for the diminution of others, 
Mdna (vanity) is the idea of superiority to all, Kdrpanya (miserliness) is 
stinginess in expenditure, Bhaya ((ear) is the suspicion about one’s own 
ruin, and Udvega. (anxiety) is known to be the fickleness of mind. 

96-97. Insult from even the insignificant leads to great enmity. 
Gifts, honours, truthfulness, valour and humility lead to good friendship. 

98-100. In times of danger the king should call on the wise men, 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives, and councillors and 
humbly consult their wishes in the proper manner. 

101-2. “ I shall do away with the danger, if you give me your 

counsels. You are my Mends and not servants. I have no other sources 
of help besides you all.” 

103-4. Half or one-third of salaries should be received by the king 

for mamtenaBce. 

*104-5. ‘ I shall remember the benefit rendered by you and pay 

back the remainder after getting rid of the trouble.’ 

« — — — — — 

1 The different modes of dealing with men according to the nature of the relations. 
It there has been a partition of property among several members, they should try to 

gratify one another by means of salaries and rewards, for otherwise there cannot be any 
friendship among them. But if several people are owners of a joint property the relation 
should not be that of payment by a master to an officer or servant but that between 
cordial friends, for in this case no body could care to accept service of somebody, and it 

wouldbemostundiplomaticof any member to offer salary to others. , ^ . 

Idiiff should pay only half or two-thirds of the fixed salaries 
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H06. Without remuneration those ofBcers should 
for eight years, who have the wealth of sixteen years 
to their wealth. Only the penniless should receive food 
the king, not others. 

109-110.^ If one should not grieve with those b’ 
been well maintained, one is deprecated as ungrateful h 

well as other sorvants. 

_ 111. One should sacrifice life for the man bv xvho 
iBaiiitained even once. 

112-13. He is the excellent sei 
in difficulty. He is known to be the 
the servants. 

1 14-15. There has 
world, of whom even the n 


vituous king like Rama in this 
i service. 

can lead to the destruction of 
g and the officers lead to the 
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129. Yukti or “ stn 
or artifices and similarly (tl 
practical results.(?) 

’130-31 One should 
artifices. Otherwise even the 


IS 111 most cases of the nature of crafts 
) another (form of it which) achieves 


use guile with those who generally employ 
great lose their character. 

. of intelligent people, not single intelligent 

inamd:uals. 

“133-34 Those who are well-up in NUi employ various kinds of Niti 
and Fw/eti according to time, place and circumstances when they see 

that the old ones fail. 

‘135-36. Men who are proficient in the science of crafts and arti- 
fices can produce guiles by charms, medicines, dress, time and speech, &c. 

137-38. One should mark by one’s signs, vessels or clothes pur- 
chased, sold or made over in the presence of the State officers, and should 
communicate to the king in order to ore vent deceit and 


^ Falsehoods eaa be Diet only by falsehoods but not otherwise. If guiles and artifices 
are unoecessariiy adopted there is the danger of loss of character. 

2 Noticing that the old mothods are futile. 

^- 9.9 magicians’ sleighfis can make people believe that the day Is flight, the 
noon is morning and so on. 

meaning of words. By Play or Pun on words, doable interpretations, 
ambiguous use of language, &e., clever people can ruin the ignorant folk. 

^ The three classes of servants have been previously distinguished according to their 
attitude towards the remuneration. In 11. 146-147 the same distinction is brought out 
from another standpoint the study of self-interest. Thus the first class man never 
cares for self interest but would serve the master even at a sacrifice. The second elasj 
man follows the give-and-take morality, serves the master only so long as his own 
interests are fulhlled l. e. de.sires (eq.iiality). The third class of man cannot serve 

at sacrihee. Others care only for self. 
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148. Nothing can be understood fully by means of pramdnas 
(evidences) alone unless there be some (extra) advice regarding it, 

149. Whether boyhood or youth, it may lead to the completion of 
the work begun, 

U50. In the case of the intelligent man, old age is never to be 
considered, 

151-54. One should begin that work which can easily come to 
end. The commencement of many things at a time is not satisfactory. 
One should not commence another work before completing the one 
begun, for in that ease neither the one is finished, nor the other is 
gained. 

155. The successful man always does that which easily comes 
to completion. 

156-57. If one’s interests can be farthered by a quarrel that 
is also desirable, otherwise that leads to loss of life, wealth, friends, fame, 
and virtue. ’ 

158-59. Zealousy, cupidity, passion, love, anger, fear and reckless- 
ness these seven are known to be the causes of weakness in an enterprise. 

160-61. One should indeed set himself to do a work in exactly 
that way in which it can be done without any imperfections or without 
meeting with the disapproval of the wise, whether it is late or at the 
time of distress. 

lb2-6o. The master of ten villages, and the commander of one 
hundred troops should travel on horseback with attendants, tbs 


1 Perhaps in 11. 149-50 the idea is that age is n 
workers. A work can be done by people of any age. 
any body who can successfully complete a work whether 
one suMciently old. 

** Even a q^uarrel is to be desired If it leads to success, 
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'170-171. This should he regulated according to the magniUide 
of the jurisdiction, also in the case of wealthy and qualified people. 

172-173. A king who desires good (for himself) should always 
manage things in his kingdom in such a way that the best should not sink 
in the scale of honour nor even the low should rise (unduly) high in the 
scale. 

174-175. The king should grant lands in the villages to all classes 
of men, high, middle and low and in the towns for the houses of men 
with families. 

176-177. To the lowest class the land given should be thirty-two 
cubits in length and half of that in extent ; to the highest class the 
land should he double this in measure ; and to the middle class it should 
be one and a half that of the lowest class. 

178. . The land in each case should be just adequate for tlie members 
of the family, neither more nor less. 

179. The officers and servants of the king are to live outside the 
village. 

180-181. No soldier is to enter the village without royal business, 
and oppress the villagers any where. 

182. Nor should villagers come into daily dealings with the 
soldiers. 

183-184. The king should daily make the soldiers hear of the 
virtues that promote valour and witness the musical and dancing per- 
formances that also tend to augment prowess. 

185. The soldiers should not be appointed to any other work 
besides warfare. 

’186-187. If wealthy men of good manners are ruined in a business, 
the king should protect them and such like men. 

’188. Those who are rich among troops!?) should be granted 
proper remuneration, e. j*, oue-thirtieth in addition to the actual expen- 
diture in the matter of travelling expenses. 

* These lines describe the paraphernalia that should grace the men of high position, 
the aristocrae j- or the upper ten thousand, whether of office, wealth, or character. '1 here 
must be marks by which the “ dignifled parts ” of a State should be distinguished. 

i Here is an instance of State Intervention in Industry and Agrionltnre. Losses 
of honest agriculturists or faririfers are to be partically made up by .State grants. 

’ travelling allowance ; when such people go abroad on State affairs they are 

to receive trav elling allowance and this at the rate of ^gth more than actual expenditure 
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190. The king should protect their wealth as his own treasure. 

191. He should deprive of wealth the rich persons who are 
dishonest in their dealings. 

^192-193. If four times the value has been received by the creditor 
from the debtor, the fonner is to receive no more. 

Here ends the Fifth Chapter named Supplementary Niti. 


* Interest to the extent of four times the capitaL Tj 

maximum beyond which equity recommends remission of interests (?) 
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English Index to Sukraniti 


Anatomy of bulls, 

Anatomy of olepiiants, 220, 22L 
Atiatomy of horses, 222, 224. 

Andaja, 151. 

Afigas, 21, 60, 114, 152. 

Augula, 25, 26, 27, 96, 97, 169,171, 172, 
17.% 178, 17% 180, 181, 182, 221,222, 2m. 
Aiignlas, 170. 

Anjali, 252. 

Auliw-^a, 175. 

Anfcs and worms, 10.% 

Anw51iifca, 211. 

Anwikshiki, (logic) 21, 22. 
Anttamaruika, 94. 

Anusatika, 78, 79, 

Antyajas, 151, 

Annvakas, 123. 

AntiJoma, 150. 

Annpradana, 154. 

Anudatta, 154. 

Antelopes, 103. 

Aprasiddha paksa, 195. 

AparSdhas, 189, 190. 

Appeal, 208. 

AptiHcial metals, 159. 

Artificial gold, 159. 

Artisans, 83. 

Arjuna (Terminalia arjuna), 166. 

Arjmia, 10, 169. 

Arka (Calotropis glgantia), 166. 

Arka, 236. 

Arimeda (Acacia farnesiana), 168, 
Arthadaiuia, 208. 

Army— two kinds, 216, 217, 

Armana, 97. 

Aryas, 135. ■ ■ 

ArthasAstra, 152, 155. 

Arrow, 237. * 

A^pala, 25. 

Asara army, 217. 

Asura, 20, 16% 181, 238. 

Asuras, 1, 169, 18 L 
Aftaraaagala horse, 228. 

Mkandita, 230 « 


Abpitta,, 95. 

Acharyya, 49, 69. 
Additional fnnetions of ill' 


Additional fonetions of Ivsatriyas, 151 
Additional functions ot Vaiiyas, 151. 
Auhaka, 97. 

Adhamarnika, 95. 

Adharma, 204, 

Adhika, 94. 

Adhyaksa, 185, 186. 

Adulterated goods, 212. 

Adverse possession, 203. 

Agate, 140, 141, 142, 144. 

Age of bulls, 231. 

Age of camels, 231, 233. 

Age of elepliants, 231. 

Age of horses, 231. 

Agni, 12, 

Agnimatha (Premna spinosa), 166, 
Agriculture, 22, 116, 12% 147, 148, 151, 
163, 164. 

Agriculture by Briilimanas, 151, 
Agulmaka army, 217. 

Ahims5, 131. 

Alia, 20. 

Alhika, 95, 

.Air, 12. 

Airivata, ..77, 

Ajiiapatra, 01. 

Aksota (walnut), 

.. Alloyas, 144. ^ 

Alaiikfira, 153, 156. 

Amatya, 68, 71, 74, 90, ^7, 183, 208. 
Ambari§a,.20, .■ . 

Amra (mango), 165. 

Amra (Sponidias mangifera), 165, 

Am pita, 165. 

Amyagama array, 216. 

Analysis of metals, 167. 

Anama (ring-finger), 171, 

An&ryas, 240. 



Asana, 239, 244, 246. 

rsiysi, 239. 

Asraya, 245. ■ ■ 

Asraman, 248. 

Astra, 235. 

A.^'wattha (the holy fig-tree), 165, 
A^'oka (Jonesia asoka), 165. 

Asmanta (oxalis), 166. 

Asadhya, 195. 

Asedha, 192. 

Assessors in a law-suit, 197. 

Attributes of statecraft, 239. 

Atharvan, 152. 

Atharvaveda, 154, 

Atharvdiigirasa, 153, 

Autumn, 238. 

Autumn moon, 89. 

Aupanidhika, 94. 

Avedana, 101 ' 

Avasarokti, 156. 

Ayus, 152. 

Ayuta, 25. 

Ayurveda (medical science), 76, 153, 157. 
Ayurveda, 153, 167. 


Bhairava, 169, 

Bhadra elephant, 220. 

Bhaya (fear), 265. 

Bhavya, 198. 

Bhagalebhya (partition deed), 91. 
Bhala isemeear os anacardium), 165. 
Bhallata (semoearpus anacardium), 166 
Bheda, 129, 

Bheda, 252. 

Bhiya, 26, 

Biiisma, 10. 

Bhidatta gift, 118. 

Bhogapatra, 91, 

Bhogya, 96. 

Bhrigu, 1. 

BhOpala horse, 226, 

Bhurja (BetiUa bliojapatra), 166. 

Birds, 28, 45, 

Birdeatciiers, 84. 

Blacksmiths, 83, 

Boat-making, 159. 

Brahma, 155, 247. 

Brahma, 1, 90, 175, 108, 201. 

Brdhmaaa, 122, 151, 184. 

Erahiuanas (caste), 163, 164, 187, 238 


Brahmanas (of the Veda), 158, 154, 
Brahmana, 249. 

Brahmans, 250. 

Brahmanas as judges in lieu of ] 


Bala (strength), 44. 

Bali, 10. 

Balls of iron, 237, 

Bamboos, 142, 159, 240* 
Banabhanga, 10. 

Battle * orders,' 243. 
Battle-arrays, 168, 

Barley, 230. 

Batdpi, 20. 

Betel, 84, 169, 190, 

Betels, 160. 

Bears, 232. 

Bell-metal, 100, 144, 176. 
Barren and rocky soils, 148, 
Beethi, 34, 35, 38, 

Bee, 17, 103. 

Bees, 45. 

Behaviour towards king, 88, 89. 
Bhagapatra, 199. 

Bhargava (ParasniAma), 169. 
Bh4rgava, 63, 260, 


Brahrnachari, 161. 
Brahmaeharyya, 163. 
Brihi, 142. 

Branches of a tree, 262, 
Branches, 262. 

Brass, 144. 

Bridges, 166. 

Bronze, 144, 
Beef-eaters, 187, 
Bu5aloes, 41. 

Buffalo, 145. 

Buffalo, 145-146. 

Bugle sounds, 243. 
Builders of forts, 83. 
Bulls— set at large, 42. 
Bulls-— price of, 145. 
Bulls— draught, 234. 
Bulls— strings of, 233. 
Bulls— teeth of, 232, 



XI 


BtilLs— age of, 231. 
Boilfcj—iiieasoroments of, 231. 

Bulls —anatomy of, 231. 

Bull, m. 

Bulls, Iff, 42, 1.13, 218, 210, 220, 231, 231 
Burden ol; proof, 137, 


1 


1 



C 

Calf sucking teat, 130 

Camels, 30, 41, 72, 140, im, 218-220. 

Camels— priee of, 140. 

Camels —classes of, 140. 

Ga 1 1 } els — d r augii fc, 2 3 4 . 

Camels— measurements of, 231. 

Camels -age of, 231, 233. 

Camels— strings of, 233. 

Camels- stabling of, 2;]4. 

Cainels— teeth of, 233. 

Capital city-palace, 29, 30, 31, 32. 
Capital city-its shape, 28. 

Capital— how built, 28-35, 43, 48. 
Carriage away, 244. 

Carts, 219, 

Cases not always tried in order of 
their arrival, 197. 

Cases in which no pleader can be 
appointed, 194. 

Caste, 15 L 
Castes, 8, 

Castes based on virtues, H, - 
Cat, 141, 2iU. 

Cattle, 8, 28, 29. 

Ceylon, 142. 

Chaityas, 104. 

Chakra (wheel b 175. 

Chakra array, 243, 244, 

ChfikravartI horse, 226, 

Chhaiiclas, 152, 154. 

Ohhala, 198. 

Ohhalas, 189, 190. 

Oli§niara, 100, 

Champaka (Micheiia ehainpaka), 165. 
Chan, dan (sandal), 165. 

Chan a i, 169. 

Chandrakinfca, 176. 

Chandrasekhara, 167, 

Chapas, 220. 

Characteristics of councillors, 65-67. 
Characters of various languages, 159. 


I Characters of elephants, 220. 

I Character of hor.ses, 225. 

I Charmed instruments, 250. 
j Chasha bird, 141. 

; Ghatussala, 174. 
j Chief, 8L 
I Chief Justice, 183. 

I Chincha^tamarind), 165, 

; Chiiitaniani horse, 227. 

I Churning, 159. 

Classes of camels, 146. 

I Cl asses of e I e p han ts, 220. 

!. Classes of horses, 146, 222,“ 224,' 227 

I 228. ^ 

: Clerk, 81. 

I Cleansing, 158, 

Climbing tree, 104, 157. 

Clocks, 158, 

Cloud, 141, 

Clouds, 142, 261. 

Clouds pouring rain, 132. 

Coal, 147. 

Cocks, 45. 

Cooking— an art, i57. 

Coins, 70, 96, 143. 

Cold, 5. 

Collector of taxes, 81. 

Collection of medicinal plants, etc., 

^ ■ 140. ■■■:■■■■■ 

Collection of grains, 140. 

Collection of vve.dth, 138. 

Oornmanders, 78. 

G(n nniou wealth, 150* 

Councii buildings, 20, 33. 

Composition of the royal law court, 
182. 

Compound interest, 212. 

Countries, 81. 

Conch, 232. 

Conches, 83, 142, 

Concubines, 83. 

Construction of clocks, 158, 

Copper, 86, 100, 16?, 144, 145, 148, 176, 
213. 

Coppersmiths, 83. 

Coral, 143, 141, 142, 144 
Cotton, 234, 250, 

Cow, 145, 148, 149. 

Cowries, 187* 

Cows, ao, 41, 47, US, 120, 151, 238, 

^ Cranes, 45* ■ ' ’ 
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Creepers, 68* 

Crocodile, 242, 

Orosi, 26, 4 D. 
Cross-questioning, 196. 
Crown-prince’s duties, 62-65, 
Cuckoo, 23. 

Cultivator, 184. 

Customs, 112. 


Bh^ra, 230. 

Dharma, 17, 204, 208, 209, 2 1(1, 
Diiarma »Sastras, 22, 187, 208. 
Dliatri ( Woodford la iloribiniila). 16 
Dliatuman, 167. 

Biiauntaka, 230, 

Dhava (Anogeissus latifolia), ICO. 
BhOmaketu (horse), 227. 

Bhurta, 263, 264. 

Biamond, 140, 141. 

Bifferent law-courts, 185. 
Bireetions, 30, 34. 

Distiilation~an art, 167. 

Biti,66. 

Bivya, 203. 

Bivyas, 204, 205. 

Bocnrnents— kinds of, 91, 92, 83. 
Bocuments, 188, 198, 

Bog, 50. 

Boraestie plants, 166. 

Brake, 23, 45. 

Brabya, 96. 

Draught- horses, 234. 

Draught -elephants, 234. 

Draught -camels, 234. 

Duel, 251. 

Duelling— an art, 168, 
Buryyodhana, 56. 

Duties of women, 161, 163. 

Duty on sales, 213, 

Bwaidhibhava, 240, 

Bwijanma, 161. 

Bwapara ynga, 131. 

Bwapara, 169, 176, 

Divisions of time, 6. 

Eyeing*, 158. 

Byumaui, 167 


Bagger, 237. 

Baisiki (local language), 156, 

Baivika, 238. 

Balabhanji (horse), 228, 

Bama, 109. 

Bamasu (horn), 175. 

Barabhadbhava, 20. 

B§na, 129, 

Bfinapatra (deed of gift), 91, 

Dancers, 83. 

Banda (measurement), 25. 

Banda, 22, 212, 

Bandakya, 17, 20. 

Bandaniti, 21. 

Barima (pomegranate), 165. 

Darkness, 12. 

Barpa (pride), 265, 

BSt^ giver), 44, 49, 

Battastra army, 217. 

Draught bulls, 234. 

Decoration of men and women, 157, 
Beer. SO, 230, 264. 

Defects of statement in a law suit, 195. 
Defects of horses, 228. 

Deluge, 211. 

Depositions, 191, 

Desa (district), 51. 

DesSdidharma, 156. 

Desert, 22, . 

Deserts, 214, 

Detentions, 192, 

Devaddru (Pinus longifolia), 166. 
Devakaraja (Pongamia glabra), 165. 
Dovas, 203, 

Dhana, 96, 

Dhanu, 229, 

Dhanurveda, 163, 168. 

Dhanus, 162. 

Bhanwadurga, 214, 


Bast, 30. 

Barth full of wealth, 23. 
Ekadhara, 237. 

Ekarasmi, 227. 

Elephants— character of, 220. 
Elephants— classes of, 220. 
Elephants— measurements of, 221 
Elephants-age of, 231. 
Elephants— teeth of, 232. 





llephatotg— look for, 238. 
Elephaiits—stabllng- of, ,234. 

Biepliants —draught, 234, 

Blephantg— faced Gane%, 177. 
llephauts— price of, 140. 
Blephants—tamiog of, 77, 124, 128, 
Elephants— moral from, 15, 16, 103. 
Elephants— anatomy of, 220, 221. 
Elephants, 15, 16, 20, 30, 30, 41, 45, 47, 
50, 58, 60, 75, 77, 90, 103, 124, 140, 177, 
...:218-220,259. 

Emblems, 87. 

Emerald, 141, 148. 

Enamelling, 83, 159, 168. 

Exjiminer, 8). 

Execution, 131, 

Expenditure, 93. 

Expenditure of the ruler, 219 
Experts in jewels, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
146, 148. 

Essence of morals, 1. 

Evidence "twofold, 197. 


Four divisions of a case, 197. 
Fuel 245, 

Functions of councillors, 65-07. 
Functions of the twice-bs.nm, 151 
Functions of Hildras, I5i, 


Gambhala (lime tree), 165. 

Garidaka, 170. 

Gaudharva, 152, 154. 

Gandharva veda, 157. 

Gauas, 185. 

Ganesa, 166, 175, 177, 178. 

Gauitas, 154, 

Ganja, 164. 

Garden, 165. 

Gardener, 81. 

Garland, 147. 

Garlands, 189, 147, 

Garlir, 286, 

Garurla, 177. 

Garutmafea, 143. 

Gambling— an art, 157. 

Gaulmika, 78. 

Gautama, 114. 

Gem on the head of snake, 111. 

Gems and jewels, 04, 96, 109, 141, 159, 
162, 209, 226. 

General rules olmoralify, 102-126 
Ghee, 89. 

Giridurga, 214. 

Glass, 148. 

Glass vessels, 150. 

Goat, 79, 109. 

Gograha, 10. 

Gold, 87. 41, 83, 75, 70, 83, OS, 100, 141, 
143, 144, 148, 148, ,150, 178, 180, 19o! 
211,213, 234. 

Ooldsceptros, 49, 

Ooldsunth, 164, 213. ' 

Gomeda, 140, 142, 144. 

Good trainer of horses, 229. 

Gopura, 166, 

Ootra, 200. 

Grafting of plants, 157. 

Grafting, 157. 

Grains, 28, .30, 75, 75, 80, 84, 95, 115 m 
180,211,215,230, ’ ’ 

Grama, 25, 28, SI, 43, 5L 


Famines, 175. 

Fate, 9, 10. 

Father has no authority over immov- 
ables, 209. 

Feathery marks on horses, 225-227, 
Fire, 12. 

Friend and enemy— friends of, 127. 
Fish, 16, 103. 

Fishes, 142. ■ 

Flatterers, 189. 

Flori'horticulture, 106. 

Flower, 157. 

Flowers, 80, 81. 

Fly, 16, lOS. 

Fodder, 254. 

Formation of battle arrays— an art, 158. 
Fools, 140, 

foreign lands, 124, 134. 

Foreign, 16 L 
Foresters, 34, 185. 

Forest, 15, 36, 45, 63, 73, 80, 104, 124, 
161, 165, 193, 207, 217, 234. 

Forests, 104, 124, 161, 214. 

Forest fort, 214, 

Ifowler, 261, 264. 

Fruits, 80, 81, 165. 
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Gr^mapas, 149, 199. 

Gramniap, 2. 

Grass, 8, 16, 28, 148, 161, 254. 

Grasses, KKl 
Guardians adlitem, 193. 

Guilds to try cases, 184, 

Guimapa, 79. 

Gndmibhiita array, 217. 

Gunja, 97. 

Guiipowiler, 83, 140, 236. 

Gunners, 83. 

Gup, 230. 

Guru, 13, 21. 

H 

Ealf-mooii, 28. 

Hanu (jaw), 170. 

Harisciiandra, 10, 

Harital, 237, 

Barleqiiins, 83. 

Haritaki (Terminaiia cliebula), 163. 
Harvests, 193. 

Harvest seasons, 193. 

Hayagriva, 175. 

Hayasirsa, 169. 

Head of hostels and inns, 81. 

Head of village, 81. 

Head of musicians, 83. 

Heads of rainor departments, 75, 

Heat, 5. 

He manta, 238. 

Herders, 8. 

Hill, U2, 116. 

Hilis, 28, 32,214. 

Himalaya, 142. 

Bxna, 199. 

Hiiigul, 237. 

Hirauyaksa., 169. 

Hiranyaka’tipu, 169. 

History of Niti ^Isfcra, 1. 

Hogs, 142. 

Honey, 232. 

Hook for elephants, 233. 

Hora Jbastras, 154. 

Horse, 218, 219, 220, 47,29, 31, 36, 41, 
45, 75,77, 113, 124, 131, 146. 

Horses— age of, 23 L 
Horses —anatomy of, 222, 224, 
Borse-back, 268, 


Horses--classes of, 146, 222, 224, 227 
228. ’ 

Horses -character of, 225. 

Horses— draught, 234 . 

Horses- Feathers (marks) of, 226-227. 
Horses— image of, 224-225. 

Horses with marks, 226-228. 

Horses— moveDieiits of, 228, 230. 
Horses— nieasurements of, 221-3. 

; Horses— price of, l46. 

! Horses— rations of, 230. 

Horses -reins of, 233. 

I Horses- revenue from, 148. 

Horse-sacrifice, 131, 
i Horses -stabling of, 234, 

! Horses— teeth of, 23i-232. 

I Horses -season for training of, 229. 

I Horses— training of, 77, 78, 124, 228, 229. 

I Houses for high ofiicials, 33. 

! Houses of lower ofiicers, <&c,, 34. 

Houses of the people, 33. 
j Hridatta gift, 118. 

I 

I 

Image-making, 169-182. 

! images, 168. 
i Images of horse, 224-225, 

Importance of Niti, 3. 

Income from land, 94. 

Indigo, 237. 

Indra, 12, 17. 

Indra, 169, 

I Indra horse, 226. 

Iiidrauila, 141, 144. 

Insignia, 100. 

Intermixture of races, 150. 

Ihgudi {Balanites roxburghii), 166, 

Iron, 142, 144, 145, 148, 176, 220, 286’ 237 
216. 

Iron tools, 159. 

Irrigation tax, 148. 
isata, 150. 

Islands, 136, 142, 

Itikasds, 152, 155, 

J ’ 

Jaimini, 3. 

Jaladurga, 214, 
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Jambiraillmen 165. 

«f§ra lobeat), 26S« 

Jatl, 15 L 
Jato, 237. 

Jjiyaraaiiffala horse, 228, 

.Tarayiija, 151. 

, Jayapatra, 01. 

Judicial proceeding, 183. 

Jiipifcar, 14L 

Jeivels, 12, 37, 41, 73, 75, 70, 83. 04, 05, 
00, 100, JO0, 102, 120, 140, {41. 

Jyotis, 152, 154. 


Kadam ba ( Naucl e a c ad r\ ra b i ) . 1 0 5 , 
KaU, 152, 154, 150, 157. 

Kalas, 114. 

Kalaha, 241. 

Kaiasa (pitcher), 175. 

Kali, 160, 176. 

Kaliynga, 131, 188. 

Kalpa, 152. 

Kamala (lotus), 17, 22, 175, 176. 
K^raasHsfcra, 152, 155. 

Kanada, 155. 

Kapitfcliaka, (wood apph^). 105. 
Kara, 170, 

: Karalcubit), 25, 221. 

"Eiraua, 107. ■ 

Kariraka (Cap pari s aphylia), IGO. 
Karpanya, 

, ; Karaja, 237. 

: Karnaakanda, 3. , 

Keeping accounts, 03-07. 

Karsha, 07, 205, 210, 

' ■ Elryya, 107. . 

Kdsruarl (Gmelina arborea), 166. 
Kataka, 213. 

Ketu, 141. 

Kavacha, 237. 

K4vyas, 15S, 156. 

Kayastha, 10 L 
Khadira (eatechti), 166. 

Kh4r!kS, 07. 

Kharjura (date), 165. 

Khasra, 187* 


King-- primary functions of, 4. 

King- 3 kinds of, 7. 

King -protector of people, 5, 

King— originator of customs, k 
King— enforces obedience to dharma.O. 
King— consultation with ministers, 54, 
55.. ■ 

King— mot of .state, 262. 

■King— , a sinner for maUadministratlon 
of justlee, 208. 

Kings— without Mends, 127. 

King’s offlcials— th<\ir castes, 100, lOi- 
King’s advisers, 100. 

King’s written over, 90. 

Ki ngls treatrneiit of othem, 8 8, 

King’s. personal attend'ants:, 8B. 

King’s ten departments, 68. 

King’s adopted son, 62. 

King’s relatives, 60, 61. 

King’s duty towards royal chiidron, 
58,60. 

King’s eyes and ears (crown prince and 
councillors), 57. 

King’.s assistants, 56. 

King’s share of i*e venue. 27, 

King’s functions, 4, 6, 7, U, 23, 30, 53. 
King’s literary education, 2l. 

King’s— classes. of, ,24, 25. 

Kirats,2[,7. .■ 

Kinkaras (obtulienfc servants), 41 
Koka (a wild date tree), 165. 

Kramuka (]>etel-nut), 165. 

Kraunciia array, 244. 

Krishrullas, 143. 

Kriya, 197. 

Ksati'iya as judge, 184. 

Ksatriya, 122, 161, 163, 164, 184, 247, 
249, 251. 

Kshatriyas, 151. 

Kshemapatra, 03, 

Kshumas, 143. 

Ksihka (date), 165. 

Ksurapranta, 237. 

Kundvala (ebony), 165. 

Kula, 185. 

Kttla, 253. 

KttlaM, 121. 

Kulutha, 165. 

Ku 01 firas, 169. 

Kumbhakariia, 160. 

KuJttta 235,237,250, 





Kutaja (Holarrliena antidyseuterica), 
166. 

■ Kiifcayndfia, 25B. ' ■ ■ ■ 

luivora, 12. 13, 24, 

Koveratil, 150, 

Kavera protoetin^^ jewels, 12. 13, 24, 150. 
Karshakas, 143, 14$^ 

Karsapaaa, 137, 


I ^^’adliyaroa punishiiieiifc, 137 , 
Madiiyama wealth, 139 . 

Ma^ie, 157. 

^iaiiapavana, 107. 

24 . 

Maliaratnas, 140. 

Mahisasiira, 169, 

Maid-servants, 82. 

Maina, 45. 

Mainfenanee to queen and cro^vn. 
prince, 257. 

Makara array, 242, 244 
Making of befcels-an ai-t, Ifio. 
Maknstha, 230. 

Mala (^^arlarid), 125. 

Malyavrin, 167. 

Man in charge of the royal household. 

oO. 

Mana, 98. 

Mc^na (vanity), 265. 

Mantlalika, 24. 

Maurlapa, 166, 167. 

Mandara, 167. 

Mandra elephant, 220, 221 
Maiii, !87. 

Manikya, 141, 143. 

Mania, 252. 

Mania army, 217. 

Mantras, 69, 102, 158, I 54 , 161, 163, 186 
Mantri, 71, 97 . 

Mantrika (magician), 82. 

Mann, 25, 26, 

Mars, 141. 

Maslnl, 143, 146. 

Masha, 230, 

M^-j'a (seed), 165. 

Mashas, 137. 

Master of 10 villages, 268. 

Masur, 230. 

Maternal uncle’s daughters 187 
Matras, 229. 

Matriga, 164. 

Matninngaka (citron), 185. 

MStulnhgaka (print), 175. 

Measurements of elephants, 221 
Measurements of camels, 231. 
Measurements of bulls, 231. * 
Measurements of horses, 221-223 
Measurements, 25, 26. 

Measures of diferent countries, 97 
Medicinal plants, 140, 157. 


Larlduka (sweet balls), 175, 176. 
Laghii, 25. 

LakiieiiarArtocarpus lacoocha), 165 
Land, 8, 73. 

^ Ltnd measurements, 25. 

Languages, 81 . 

Lapisiazuli, 141. 

Lavali (PhjHanthus dlstichas), 165. 
Laws of succession, 2 10. 

Law of Karina, 8, 9, 10, 

Law suits, 183. 

Lawyer’s fee, 194. ^ 

Laying out furniture -an art, 157. 
Laying of bed— an art, 157, 

Lead, 144, 148, i76, 213, 237, 

Learned people, 249, 

Leather, 84, 102, 123, 159. 

Lekhaka. (clerk), 79, 

Likhita, 198. 

Likhita Sadhana, 198. 

Likhitas, 199. 

Limbs of sovereignty, 11. 

Limitation, 203. 

Lions, 128, 177, 259. 

Lion-cubs. 58, 

Lotus, 17, 22, 175, 176. 

Lunar movement, 98. 

Luiiga, 176. 

Lustre of jewels, 141-144, 146, 148. 


Ma, 154, 

Mace, 287. 

Mace-bearer, 84. 

Mada, 109. 

Madhuka (Bassia latifolia), 166. 
Madhyadesa, 187. 
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Medicitml properties of roots of plants, 

■■ -77. ■■ ■ 

.Mercury, 141. . 

Market place, 34. 

Meru, 166, 167. 

Metai-work€H\s, 166. 

Metals, 39, 144, 157, 158, 168, 176. 
Military oaiitoiinients, 33, 

Military parados, 256. 

Milk, 149. 

Milking, 159. , % : 

Mimamsa, 3, 21, 82, 15.2, 154., 

, Mimicry, 157. 

. .Mine tax, 148. 

Mineral, 140, 148. , 

Minerals, 148, 

Mines, 73, 83, 94, 147. 

Mis,ra elephant, 220, 221. 

Mlechchba, 8, 46, 78, 210. 

Mobilization of army, 234. 

Monkey, 10, 45. 

Monkeys, 266. 

Moon in bright fortnight, 65. 

Moon, It, 12, 13, 22, 119, 141, “237. 

Moral from animals, 15, 16, 103. 
Mountain, 16. 

Movable and immovable worlds, 12. 
Movements of horses, 228, 230 . 

Mriga elephant, 220, 221. 

Mudga, 105. 

MnhOrtas, 36. 

Mukta, 140. 

MOlya, 96. 

Mnng, 230. 

Mnngs, .230. ■ 

Members of cotnioil, 81, 

..Mnstard, 125. . . ■ 

Must!, 169, 223. 


Nahnsa, 11, 17. 
Naisadha, 20. 
Nala, 17. 

N^listra, 237. 
Mlika, 236, 
N&llka astra, 235, 
N^ma mantra, 164. 
Namas, 163. 
JSfamtieM, 169, 
Nara, 169. 


Narada, 164,^ 

Naraslraha, 169. 

Naravela (plant not identified), 166. 
■ Nilrayana, 169. . 

Narlkela (coeoanut), 165. 

Nartan, 157. . 

Hiistika, 155. , 

Natural friends, 127. 

Nisiimbha, 169. 

Nayaka (master of elephants), 79. 
Nayaka, 25. 

-Neeciia, 51, 

New lands, 118. 

Nidhi, 95. 

Nidhi hidden imdergroimd, 95. 
Nijtiddha, 158. 

Nimba iiieein), 165. 

Nine great jewels, 140. 

Nipa (a species of Asoka), 165. 
Nirartha, 195, 

Niravadha paksa, 195. 

Nirnaya, 197, 207. 

Niriikta, 152, 154. 

Niskas, 146. 

Nispapa legume, 172. 

Aisprayojana, 105. 

Niti, 11, 235, 260. 

Nitisara, 260. 

Nivarbana, 26. 

Noii^p'.irthiva, 94, 

Nri«Samanta, 25. 

Nrisirpha, 169, 175, 

Nursing, i59.- 
Nyaya, 11, 22, 154, 188. 


Occupations, 83, 84, 

Ocean, 209. 

Oil, 159. 

Oil from flesh, 159. 

Ordeals, 197, 

Ordeals described, 204, 205. 

Ordeals when resorted to, 205***^07, 
Oifences, ■ 132, ■ 

OUences enumerated, 189, I0h 
Ornaments, 48, 67, 83, lOO, 113, 120, 1,67 
159, 162, 178, 190. 

Ox, 113, 124, 

Oxen, 19, 72. 
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I Jrersonai property, 210 . 

Persons exempted from being 
moned, 103. 

Piialgii (oppositeleaved fig-tree) 
Piiysielan, 82. 

, . Picture-drawing, 158. 

Pigeon, Ml 
Pisaclias, 169, 181. 

Pi tala (brass), 144, 

Pitadru (a kind of pine tree), 166 
Place suitable for the metropolis 
Plaint, 191. ' 

Planting, grafting, &c., of plants, 
Planting trees in villages, 165. 
Planting wild trees in forests, 165 
I ■ Planets, 5, 157. 

Plongb 8 , 151, 159. 

I Ploughing, 159. 

Plata, 230. 

Poets, 83. 

Polishing, 158. 

Pallj, 25. 

Potters, 83. 

Powdering of stones, 157 . 
Probfiadra, 77. 

Pradeslni, 171. 

Pradhana, 70, 71 , 97 . 

Pradvivaka, 71, 189, 191 . 

Prajapati, 26. 

Prajna patra,9l. 

Prak-karma, 9. 

Praktona, 8 . 

Prakritis, 69, 74, 156, 199. 

Pramdpas, 207. 

Pr^ngnyaya (resjiidicata), 196, 197 . 
Prasadpatra, 91. 

Prasahga expedition, 241, 242. 
Prastha, 97. 

Prathama punishment, 137 , 

Pratibhu, 195. 

Pratidana, 95. 

Pratikriya, 158. 

Pratiloma, 150. 

Pratinidiii, 70, 71, 97 . 

Pratipatti, 196, 197 , 

Pratiprakara, 32. 

Pratyavaskandara, 196. 

Pravala, 140. 

Prayatna, 154. 

Preparation of alloys, 157 . 

Preparation of salts, 167 . 


Pa chi, 141. 

P^^dardha, 97. 

Paddy, 149, 

Padma, 176. 

Padma horse, 226, 

Padma kosa, 167, 

Padma, kuta, 

Padma rSga, 141, 

Padya, 34, 35 . 

Paksa, 195, 

Pala, 145, 146, 236. 

Paias, 213. 

Pahlsa (Buteafrondosa), 166. 

Pana, 137. 

Pahehakaiydna horse, 228. 

Pi^udit, 44, 71. 

Paiuiu, 20. 

Papadatta gift, 118. 

Pdx’dkrama (prowess), 44 . 
Paraiaukika, 95, 96. 

Parardha, 98. 

Parigha fort, 214. 

Parijatra, 167. 

Parikha fort, 214. 

Parimai^a, 96. 

Paritosika, 95. 

Pfiritosya gift, m. 

Parivartanas, 23, 20 . 

Parks, 73, SO, 95, 27, 40, 43 , 88 
Parrots, 70, 124. 

PArtbiya, 94. 

Pfiryati, iso. 

PSsa, 237. 

PSsa (noose), 175 , 

Pasture, 151, 163. 

Patim (StepJiania hernandifolia), 166 . 
Patfcipa, 79. 

PattipaJa, 78. 

Pattisa,2a7. 

Paulastya, 20 . 

Paurfiuika, 82. 

Paurusa, 9. 

Pea, 230. ' - . 

Peacock, 23, 45 141, 230. 

Pearl, 140, 142, 143, 144, 147. 

Penance- 8 kinds of, 7 , 

Penances, 7 , 

People to be given stipends by king, 7 ,;. 




Propaimtions from siigarcaae, 157, ' 
Preservation of: betels'— an 'art, 160. • 
Prestlia, 14i, 

Prices of '.cows, 145. 

Prices of horses, 146. 

Prices of some animals, 145, 146. 

Price of elephants, 1,46. 

Price of camels, 146. 

Price of hulls, 145. ' . 

Primary functions of the king, 4. 
Pfitim, 1 % 

Proeednre in, law coa.i't, 187, 188. 
Provisions, 49, 245, 254, 

Pumping, 159. 

Pundarika, 77. 

Pinmaga (Caiopliyllam inophyllum), 165, 
Punishment of judges, l9l. 
Punishments, 160. 

Pura (city), 51. 

Puranas, 70, 82 152, 155, 163, 201, 222. „ 
Puma liarsa horses, 226. 

Purusa, 155. 

Purvadevas, 1. 

Purva Miinamsa, 3. 

Pusharaga, 144. 

Puslmra, 178. 

Puskaraitreo not identiOed), 166. 
Pushyaraga, 1 41. 

Puspabusa, 167. 

Piirvanyfiya, 196. 

Purvaiiyayavidhi, 196. 

Purvapaksa, 190, 197, 


R&jamdrgas, 34, 36. 

K^jarsi, 20. 

R^jasika, 168, 178. 

Ra jasika ., penance, ■ 7 . 

Rajas, 122, 162. ' 

Raktavija, 169. 

Riiksasa,.20, 169, 181. 

Rama, 10, 63, 109. 

Hambha (plantain), 165. 

Rtstini (eoininonwealth), ISO. . 
Rat, 45. . ' 

Rati, 143, 144. 

Ratioii.s of horses, 230. 
Ratiiasir.sa, 167. 

Ratnatanka, 143. 

Ravana, 10, 17 169. 

Rechita, 230. 

Rims of horses, 233. 

Reply in a suit, 196. 

Respect for customs, 1^7. 
Rest-houses, 34. 

Rest-house between two vilia^ 
Retrial, 208. 

Revenue, 148. 

Revenue from horses, 148. 
Rice, 149 204, 205. 

Rig, lt>2j 153. 

RiksinnUli, 167. 

Rina, 95, 

Rinapaira, 92. 

Rivers, 122, 148, 166, 209, 241, 2 
Rinsing, 158. 

Rishis, 204. 

Hoads, 34, 35. 

Robbery, 185. 

Rooks, 214, 

Rope-making, 159. 

Roots, 262, . . 

Royal eoinmands, 190, 

Rules as to witnesses, 200, 201. 
Ruby, 141, 143. 

Ruler of 100 villages, 268, 
Ruler of 1000 villages, 268. 
.Ruler of lOOOO villages, 268. 


Qualifications of Judges, 184, 


Ra, 154. 

Races of men, 112, 

Raghava (animal), 119 
R^ghava, 10. 

R^lm, 141. 

Rainy season, 284. 

Rains, 5, 148. 

Rains in time, 37. 

RdJ;l, 24. 

Rijadan (Mimusops hexandra), 165, 

Rajajheya, 19 L 


Sabii4, 29. 
Baehiva, 7R 
Saddles, 159. 



51, 125. 

Badhaua, 197. 

Bsidhnnas, 197, 198, 268. 

Baclhanas (evideaees), 198* 
Sadiuis, 203. 

Badhya, 195, 197, 

Sadipatra, 92. 

Bauyaska army, 217. 

Saliajika, 94. 

Silliasa, 70. 

Sahayadurga, 214. 

Sainyadiirga, 214. 

8aka (teak), 106. 

Sakata array, 243. 

Sakti, 177. 

Sakti (tliigii), 179. 

Sala (Sliorea robusta), 160 
Sajlaki (Boswellia serrata), 106. 
SaJraali (Bowbax malabarieura), 166. 
Salt, 230. 

Salts, 157, 236. 

Sama, 129, 152, IOC, 198, 212. 

Sitma yeda, 153. 

Samblddana, 199. 

S^raanta, 24, 44, 

Saniayikapatra, 92. 

Sambiddatta gift, 118. 

Sambliuya expedition, 241, 242. 
^'ambitas, 154. 

Sara! (Acacia >spigeiM), ICO. 
Samkhya, 96, 152, 155. 

Sampaka (tree not identified), 166 
Sararat, 24. 

Sannlsraya, 246. 

SaiKlayika, 210. 

Saudiifiya exjjedition, 241, 242. 
Sandhaya usana, 245. 

Sandbi, 239. 

Bankara, 166, 177. 

Sankbaer (conch), 175. 

Sankn, 237. 

Solar inovemoiit, 98. 

Sapphire, 141, 144. 

Saptaparna(AlstoniaseholaHs;, 166 

Sara arrnj', 217. 

Sarala (pino), 165. 

Sarala, 237. 

Sarkara, 141, 

Sarkani (red powder of bricks), 142 

SArvabliauma, 24. 

Barvatobbadra array, 248, 244. 


XX 

I Slsaimpatra, 91. 

Sastra (weapon), 235, 238. 

Sasfcras, 76, 164, 187, 189, *198, 210 
Satdpadi, 227. 

Satanika, 78, 79, 

Saturn, 141. 

Satvika penance, 7. ■■ 

Sattwika, 168, 175, 176. 

Sattwa, 122. 

Satya, 176. 

Satyalekbya, 92. 

Satya yuga, 131, 169. 

Savana, 98. 

Savaiia, 154. 

Savdas, 154. 

Scope of Nitl Sastra, 2. 

Sceptics, 152. 

Sea, II, 16, 28. 

Seal, 91, 07, 149. 

Seasons for warfare, 238. 

Season for training horses, 229. 
Security for appearance, 104. 

Seeds, 165. 

Senani, 79* 

Senses, 16. 

Sentinel, 81. 

Serai, 29, 34, 35. 

■^^arvanama horse, 226. 

Servants— kinds of, 99. 

Servants for the inner apartments, 82. 
Seven limbs of sovereignty, ll. 

Seven islands, 24. 

Sbe-goat, 145. 

She-bnffaloes, 148. 

Shells, 142. 

Snn, 176. 

Superintendent of tents, 80. 
Siiporiiitendent of the granary, 80. 
Snperiiitendent of kitchen, 80. 
Superintendent of parks and forests, 80. 
Superintendent of religious establish- 
ments, 80. 

Superintendont of charities, 80. 
Superstition, 141, 142, 143, 144, 146, 148 
Supervisor of buildings. 80. 

SOra, 44, 49. 

Snratha, 139. 

Survarcl)! salt, 230. 

SDryya horse, 226. 

Study of tlie Vedas by the twice-born 
151, ^ 


XXI 



Suvariias,',148, ; . 

Swaclhl, 1^8. 

Swagama"”armyj 216 . 

Swillia, 16B. 

Swastika, 1.67. 

Swayamvara,^49.; 

Swedaja, 15U 
Swara, 154. 

Swimming, 159, : 

Sy^ma, 228.,, 

, Sy^Qikarna horse, 228, 

Syami^ka (Bigooiiia iadiea), 166, 
Syena, 79. 

Syeiia array, 242, 244. 

Synthesis of metals,. 157. 

Sheep, 79, 145, 148, ^ 

Shoes, 102, 128. 

Shrubs, 82. 

Signs of pleasure, 86. 

Signs of displeasure, 86. 

Sikara, 167. 

Skins, 159. 

Skies, 21. 

S'iksd, 152, 154. 

Sky, 128. 

Silken clothes, 79. 

Silpas^stra, 152, 158, 155. 

Silpin, 111, 

Silver, 41, 75, 79, 83, 06, lOO, 141,145 
148, 170, 218, 254. 

Siipsapa (Dalborgla sissoo), 105. 

Siiu, 179. 

Sisna, 179. 

Sit'^, 19. 

SW, 113. 

Six kinds of decision, 207. 

Sixty-four art>s, 160. 

Swarit, 24. , 

Smyiti* 82, 155, 150, 186, 188. 

Smriti Sastra, 186. 

Smfitis, 76, 152, 205. 

Snake, 84, 110, 114, l2l, 123, 141,142, 
243, 247. 

Snakes, 23, 128. 

Snows, 140. 

Snuhi, 286. 

Softening of leathers, 159. 

Soma, 175. 

Son (vessel), 175. 

Southern countries, 187. 


Sovereignty^ wlien to bo conferred 
upon son, 203, 

Spice, 82, 

Spring sun, 89. 

Bpring,229. 
sVaddha, 09. 

Srauta Kalpa, 154. 

Srenis, 185, 200. 

Sri (Laksmi), 176. 

Sriyadatta, 118. 

Srntis, 76, 82, 156, 205, 248. 

Srntajiia, 82. 

Stabling of elephants, 284. 

Stabling of camels, 234. 

Star, 141. 

Sthana, 154. 

Strange land, 126. 

Straw, 109. 

Strength— its kinds, 216. 

Strength— how increased, 218. 
Stridhan, 210. 

Strings of bulls, 238, 

Strings of camels, 233. 

Stobiiakas, 180. 

Stone-cutter, 88, 158, 168. 

Struggle for existence, 248. 

Suehi array, 242, 241. 

Suehakas, 189. 

SOdra, 122, 161, 168, 164, 184, 249, 251. 
SOdradhana, 164, 
sWdhipatra, 92. 

SOdras, 141. 

Sugarcane, 157. 

Siikra, 141, 260, 

Sukrdch^ryya, 1. 

SQla, (trident), 175. 

Sulka, 147. 

Sulka horse, 227. 

Sulphuf, 236, 287. 

Bunibha, 169, 

Summer sun, 89. 

Summer, 22, 229. 

Bumantra, 71, 73, 97. 

Siimantraka, 68. 

Bun, 12, 22, 104, 141, 166, 177, 


T4la, 145, 172, 178, 178, 179, 180, 2S1 
T61a (measure), 169, 


1 



Trikiita liorse, 226„ 
Trivarga, 227. 

Tilda (niiilberry), 105. 
Tmnia (Cedrala tooiia 
Tiiryya, 254. 


' Ueliitta, 154. 

ITcIiirabara (Mens glonierata), 
TOvega (anxiety), 205. 
TOvijja, 151. 

TOvijja ( 01 * plants), 15|, 
tJncIer“Sa, mantas, 24. 
,num4iia,96. 

tlnproclucfcive: Jaiicls, 1B2, ' 

UpabJjoga, 95. 

Upadli!, 176. 

expedition, 241, 242. 
Upanidiii, 95. 

Upavedas, 114, 152, W8. 

Use of arms-- an art, 158. 
Uttama pnnisiiment, 187, 
Uttara, 197. 

Uttara Mim^msd, 3. 
Uttarapaksa, 196. 

Uttiiana, 44. 


Vabbiiia (aeaeia), 106. 
Vadana, 157. 

■Vadara (jajnbe), 165. 
"V^lgdaiifla, 208. 

Valiana, 108, 177. 
Valm-ymciciiia, 158. 
Vaidiiryya, 141, 144. 
Vaidnryya gem, 228. 
'^^ais'eslka, 155. 

Vaisravana, 11 , is, . 

■Vaisya, 122, 161, 184, 251. 
Taisya as judge, 184, 

Taisyas, |5i, 164. 

Tajisa, 226. 

Tajra array, 243. 

Tajra, 143. 

aknla (Mimtisops elengl) 165 

Ttos, 160, 179. 

Valgita, 230. 

Fall, 169. 
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Vina, tm. 

VtofoH, 214. 

Viiiaprastha, 161 
Varalia, 169, 175.'; 

Var&tis (cowries), , 137» ' , , 

Vargas, 200. , 

Vdrta,22. , 

Vg.rti. (economics), 21. 

Variina, 12.; 

Vasat, 16S. , 

;Va^lstlia, 1, 164, 204. , , 

Vast! (abdomen),. 179., 

Yata, (banyan) tree, 165., 

Vdyn,. 12. 

YedangasOO, 154.' 

Vedinta, 82, 152, 155. 

Vedas, 16B, 188. ■ 

Vena, 12; 

V^nalinga , (stones of the Narbudda 
valley), 176. 

Ventriloquists, 83. 

Varuna, 12, 

Vetana, 95. 

Vetaia, 169. 

Vetradharas, 83. 

Vibhitaka (Terminalia bellerlca), 166. 
Vidriima, 141. 

Vidyds, 152, 156. 

Vigraiia, 239, 241. 

Vigrihy a. expedition, 241,^242., 
VjJasdraka(tree not identified) 166. 
.Vijaya,167. 

Vijaya horse, 2*26. 

Vijra, 140. 

Vikara (flight), 234. 

Vik.dras,„155. 

Vikenkata (Flacourtia sapida), 166. 
■Vilva (bael), 165. , 

Vina (lyre), 175. 

. ,;V!pa,,l76. 

Vinimayikrita (exchanged), 95* 

Virat, 24, 

Virtn.es of Niti ‘Sastra, 2, 4, 5. 
Visanitsfchi (Strychnos imxvomica), 


Vyabaharis, 8. 
Vyakarpa, 152, 164 . 
Vyala array, 243. 
Vyasa, 3. 

Vyavahara, 183, 197. 
Vyavahdras, 199, 
Vyiihas, 214, 217, 244 


Wages, 98, 99, 213. 

War wdth charmed Instniraents, 260. 
Warrant, 192. 

W^atchmen, 257. 

Water, 28. 

Watering, 165. 

Wealth-kinds of, 93, 94. 

Weaver of garlands, 139, 

Weaving garlands— an art, 1 67. 
West, SO. 

Whales, 119. 

Wheat, 237, 

Wheel, 237. 

Wheel array, 244. 

Whipping, 159. 

White mustard, 226. 

Wild trees, 165. 

Wines from flowers, !59. 

Witnesses, 200. 

Wood, 8, 28, 136. 

Woods, 148, 

Woollen clothes, 79. 


Ya, 154. 

Yachita, 94, 95. 

Ydjana, 151, 

Yajnr veda, 153. 

Yajns, 152. 

Yarad, 12, 13. 

Yama (3 hours), 30, 86, 88, 53, 99, 
Ydna, 239, 241. 

Ydna, 241. 

Yava, l65. ■ 

Yava (barley), 166. 

Yavaim, 156. 

Yavanas, 15S, 164. 

Yavas (measiureiiient), 221, 


Vi say as, 17. 

Vi^^b m 175, 176, 177. 
Viswdmitra, 63, 164. 
Vitasti, 236. 

Vri§ni, 20. 

Vjritra, 169. 
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Yavodaras, 25, 221, 
Yaydti, 63. 

Yoga, 152, 168, 
YogamudrA, 108, 
Yoga Sastra, 155. 
Yojana, 234, 
Yojanas, 146. 


Yudhisthtra, 17. 

Yaga, 176. 

Yakti, 203, 

Yiikti (stratagem), 267, 



